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At)VERTISEMENT 


TO  THE 


^IRST.  EDITION* 


»Y^flis  Work  was  begun  in  the  month  of  Auguft 
•■•  17849  foon  after  the  conclufion  of  the  then 
kft  Seffioa  of  Parliament  When  it  was  originally 
in  contemplation,  the  Author  had  no  conception 
of  the  immenfe  difficulties  attending  it;  and  they 
have  increafed  to  fiich  a  degree,  that  he  has  found 
h  impoflibic  to  purfue  it  farther  af  prefent.  He 
his  judged  it  expedient,  however,  to  lay  before  the 
t'ubiic,  the  Firft  and  Second  Parts  of  the  Work  5 
ind,  if  the  prefent  publication  (hould  meet  with 
a  &vourable  reception,  he  propofes  attempting  a 
nird  Part,  containing — A  Hiftory  of  the  Pro- 
greis  of  the  National  Income,  together  with  fome 
Obfervations  on  its  prefent  State— An  Hiftorical 
Account  of  the  progrefs  of  our  National  Ex- 
l^enccs-^Obfcrvations  on  the  Refouccea  of  the 

a  2  Nation 


ADVERTISEMENT   TO 

Nation— -An  Analyfis  of  our  Public  Debts,  and 
an  Inquiry  into  the  real  Nature  and  Amount  of  the 
Burden— A  Plan  for  re-cftablilhing  the  Public 
Credit  and  Finances  of  the  Country  j  together 
with  feme  Account  of  the  Progrcfs  and  prefcnt 
State  of  tlic  Revenues  of  Scotland  and  Ireland. 

It  is  impoHjble  that  a  Work  of  this  nature, 
which  embraces  fuch  a  number  of  objefls,  and 
iiiclud(fs  foch  an  extent  and  variety  of  matter, 
fliould  be  pcrfeftcd  at  once.  To  complete  it  in  a 
manner  fuitcd  to  the  Author's  ideas  and  wifljcs  ;  to 
compofe  fuch  a  Hiftory  of  our  Revenue,  as  may 
clear  up  many  doubtful  points,  corrtfl:  the  mif- 
takcs  of  former  hiftorians  upon  the  fubjcfl,  and 
ninutely  afccrtain  the  real  ftatc  of  the  naticnal  in- 
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hiftory,  on  an  enlarged  Tcale  *\  and,  on  that  ac<- 
count  it  may  be  hoped^  will  be  received  by  the 
Public  with  the  greater  candour  and  indul^nce. 

WHlTBRALt> 

February  25,  1785. 


*  The  celebrated  Target,  appreciated  well  theimporunce  of 
a  finaocial  hiftory.  We  aie  told  in  the  memoirs  pabiiibed  of  hif 
fife  and  writiogt^  **  H  avoit  charge  M.  PAbbe  Roabaud, 
<*  6icrm  I'Hiftoire  des  Finances,  depuis  le  commencement  de 
«*  de  la  Monarcbie,  et  il  comptoit  loi  aflurer  un  traitement  con- 
**  Tenable,  pour  cet  oovrage  important*''  Memoires  fur  la 
fie,  et  \tM  OQvragea  de  M.  Torgot,  1  vol,  8vo.  Imprimi  an 
178a.  p.  liS. 
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ADVERTISEMENT 


SECOND    EDITION. 


-•iVE  years  have  now  elapfed,  fiticc  the  following 
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ADVERTISEMENT 


TO  THl 


THIRD    EDITION- 


SINCE  the  Second  Edition  of  this  Work  wag 
printed,  anna  179O9  the  attention  of  the 
Aa^or  has  been  almoft  exGlufively  direded,  to 
the  carrying  on  that  extenfive  and  laborious 
publication,  intitled^  ^^  The  Statiftical  Account 
*^  of  Scotlaod^**  and  all  the  various  enquiries  and 
purfuits  refulting  from  the  eftablifliment  of  the 
Board  of  Agriculture,  and  other  meafures 
connedied  with  the  improvement  of  the 
country ;  and  though  the  Hiftory  of  the  Re- 
venue bad  been  long  out  of  print,  the  Author 
was  led,  from  the  hurry  of  other  important 
avocations,  to  poilpone,  from  time  to  time, 
the  publication  of  another  Edition,  more  ef-« 
pecially  aa  he  expelled  that  the  war  would 
have  beea  fooner  terminated,  which  would 
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ADVERTISEMENT    TO 

have  enabled  him  to  have  given  a  view  of  the 
total  expence  of  that  war,  and  to  have  com- 
pared it  with  preceding  ones.  Finding,  how- 
ver,  that  there  was  no  certainty  when  the 
war  would  be  brought  to  a  conclufion,  he  re- 
fblved  to  dedicate  any  leifure  the  bufinefs  of 
Parliament  would  admit  of,  to  republish  that 
Work,  in  the  courfe  of  the  fefiion  which 
commenced  in  January  1801. 

The  firft  Volume,  containing  the  Hiftory  of 
the  Revenue  prior  to  the  Revolution,  and  the 
origin  of  our  public  debt,  la  reprinted  with 
little  variation  from  the  original  publication. 
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Work,  and  to  print  them  diftindly.  Itbas 
alfo  occurred,  that  it  would  be  proper  to  have 
a  variety  of  public  accounts,  and  a  number  of 
other  papers,  conneded  with  the  Revenue  of 
the  country,  publKhed  at  the  fame  time.  It 
is  therefore  propofed  to  add  another  Volume, 
in  the  coiirfe  of  the  next  feflion,  in  which  all 
thofe  different  particulars  will  be  contained^ 

• 

It  is  alfo  neceflary  to  obferve,  that  the  Author 
has  not  yet  been  able,  either  to  colle£t  all  the 
information  he  requires,  to  explain  the  pre- 
fent  fiate  of  the  Revenue  of  Scotland,  nor 
to  draw  up,  what  he  has  long  anxioufly 
wi(hed  for,  a  fhort  Hiftory  of  the  Re- 
venue of  Ireland,  which  would  complete 
the  whole  Plan  of  his  original  undertaking. 
But  he  propofes  to  fet  about  thefe  impor- 
tant enquiries,  as  foon  as  circumftances  will 
admit  of  it,  and  to  include  both,  in  the  third 
Volume,  which  remains  to  be  publi(hed.  In 
regard  to  Ireland,  as  he  is  likely  to  be  fa- 
voured with  the  obliging  affiftance  of  feveral 
refpedable  Gentlemen,  deeply  converfant  with 
.the  finances  of  that  country,  he  is  perfuaded 
that  the  Chapters  explaining  the  Irifli  Income 
and  Expenditure,  will  not  be  the  lead  intereft- 
iog  Fart  of  the  whole  Publication. 

On 
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On  the  whole,  he  has  endeavoured,  to  make 
the  Work  as  accurate  and  as  complete  as  pof- 
ftbJe,  and  he  hopes  it  will  be  the  means  of 
enabling  perfons,  both  in  and  out  of  Parlia- 
niMsntj  to  be  better  acquainted  with  the  finances 
ojf  the  couDtFy,  than  hitherto  they  have  been, 
by  which  injudicious  fyftems  of  taxation  may 
be  avoided,  and  public  profufion  may  be 
checked  ;  and  above  all,  by  which  the  cele- 
brated advice  of  the  learned  Bodin,  may  ftand 
a  better  chance  of  being  carefully  attended 
to,  than  it  has  been  for  feme  time  paft,  "  Ca- 
**  veiidum  eft,  ne  exbaufto  a!rario,  repentin* 
*'  calamitate  Republica  deferatur  *." 
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INTRODUCTION, 

AND 

PLAN  OF   THE  WORK. 


rpHE  power  of  a  State  muft  greatly  depend  on  the  introduce 
income  it  poffeffes.     If  it  enjoys  a  confiderable  pUnof  the 
artd  unencumbered  revenue,  it  can  employ  a  larger  ^°'  * 
proportion  6(  its  fubjevfls  to  carry  on  war,  or  m^y 
cultivate   to  more  advantage,  the  arts   of  peace, 
when  unembarraffed  with  hoftilities :  whereas,  with 
a  fmall  income,  it  can  neither  reward  the  fcrvices, 
nor  encourage  the  exertions  of  its  people  j  and  it 
muft  principally  truft,  both  for  its  improvement 
and  protedion,  to  the  natural  adivity  of  mankind, 
or  to  the  voluntary  and  didnterefted  zeal  of  public- 
fpiritcd  individuals. 

But  however  numerous  the  advantages  of  a  great 
revenue,  they  are  dearly  purchafed  if  they  cannot 
be  procured  without  oppreflion.  A  certain  (hare 
of  his  annual  income  /lo  individual  can  refufe  to 
contribute  for  the  general  purpofes  of  the  State. 
Sometimes  alfo  a  flight  additional  burden  may 
prove  an  incentive  to  kbour,  and  a  fpur  to  greater 
diligence  and  activity.     But  if  the  load  becomes 

9  i  too 
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ry"'"''  too  heavy,  cither  in  confcqucnce  of  the  greatntft 
'■'-'       of  the  amount,  or  the  impolitic  mode  of  laying  it 
'  on,  the  induftry  of  a  nation  dimlnilhes,  its  wealth 
ncctflarily  difappcars,   the   number  of  its  people 
decreafcs,  and  the  greater  the  occafion  it  has  for 
rcfources,  the  fewer  it  will  aftually  enjoy. 

Unfortunately,  the  fyftem  of  finance  fo  prevalent 
in  modern  Europe,  has  an  unavoidable  tendency 
to  public  oppredlon  ;  wars  are  perpetually  arifing, 
and  the  contcll  generally  is,  who  can  firft  drain  the 
exchequer,  and  dcftroy  the  credit  of  the  enemy. 
It  is  foon  dil'covercd,  that  war  is  not  a  favourable 
Jcafon  for  impofing  heavy  rases  on  the  property 
of  the  people,  and  that  the  bell  mode  of  com- 
manding ihc  ncccnjry  fupplics  is,  to  burro^v  from 
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ih'c  nation,  condiifted  with  profufion  and  wcaknefs,  ^"^rjxuakn^ 

'  ■  •  '   and  plan  <f 

and,  of  courfe,  terminated  with  difgracc.  thtivork. 

In  no  country,  has  the  f>ftcm  I  allude  to,  been  ' 

carried  to  fuch  an  excefs,  as  in  Great  Britain. 
From  the  year  1688  to  the  prcfent  timci 
(A.D.  1800,)  it  has  been  under  the  ncceffity  of 
increafing  its  revenue  from  about  ^.  a, 000,000  to 
above  ^* 36,000,000/)^  Annum^.  Perhaps  the  (late 
can  dill  bear  that  burden,  heavy  as  ic  is ;  but  as  any 
confiderable  addition  to  it  would  probably  be  found 
unfupportable,  and,  at  any  rate,  as  fuch  a  fyftem^ 
muft  (boner  or  later  end,  either  in  total  bankruptcy, 
or  the  moft  grievous  oppreflion,  it  is  full  time 
for  the  nation  at  large  to  confidcr,  what  meafures  arc 
the  bcft  calculated,  to  relieve  itfelf  and  its  pofterity, 

from  the  danger  either  of  infamy  or  diftrefs. a» 

To  aflift  the  public  in  fo  important  a  difcu(rion,  the 
following  Work  has  been  compofed. 

In  attempting  to  give  an  hiftorical  account  of 
the  finances  of  this  country,  the  fubjcft  naturally 
divides  itfelf  into  two  branches :  the  firft  will  relate 
to  our  public  revenue  prior  to  the  revolution  1688 : 
the  fccond,  to  our  fyftem  of  finance  fince  that 

'  fiy  a  refolation  of  the  Houfe  of  Commons,  dated  28th  July 
l8oo»  (No.  17.)  it  is  declared,  "  That  edimatlng  che  grofs 
**  receipt  of  the  permanent  revenae  to  continue  the  fame  as  in 
««  the  year  ending  5ih  of  July  1800,  and  adding  thereto  the 
<'  additional  expe^ed  produce  of  the  permanent  taxes  impofed 
^  in  this  feflion  of  parliament,  the  total  amount  to  be  raifed  by 
••  permanent  and  temporary  taxes,  for  the  fcrvice  of.  the  year 
••  1800^  may  be  computed  at  ^.36,728,000." 

B  3  period. 
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period.  During  the  firft  era,  the  expcnccs  of  the 
rtate  were  principally  dcrrayecl  by  die  ordinary 
revenue  of  the  crown.  I:  ftldotn  happened  that  any 
extraoriJinary  tax  was  iinpolcd  upon  the  people  j 
and  even  then,  it  was  only  a  temporary  grant  to 
the  monarch  upon  the  throne.  The  period  fmcc 
,  the  revolution,  is  diiluiguiflicd  by  principles 
of  a  very  diiferent  n.iture.  The  ftatc  has 
affuincd  the  appearanLC  of  a  great  corpuraiioni— 
it  extends  its  views  beyond  the  immediate 
events,  and  prcfling  exigencies  of  the  moment; — • 
it  forms  fyllems  of  remote,  as  well  as  cf  imme- 
diate profit; — it  borrows  money,  to  cultivate,  to 
dclend,  or  to  acquire  diftant  poflcfTions,  in  hopes 
that  it  will  be  amply  repaid  by  the  advantages  they 
y  be  brought  to  yield  ; — at  one  time  it  protefts 
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CHAP.    I. 

Of  the  Modes  made  ufe  of  by  the  Ancient  Britons  for 

raifmg  a  public  Revenue. 

rpHE  original  inhabitants  of  the  (buthcrn  part  of  Anciwit 
this  ifland,  it  is  probable,  were  dcfccndcd  from  rmt.  ^ 
the  ancient  Gauls  or  Celtacj  to  whom  they  bore  a 
ftrong  refemblance  in  refpe£t  to  manners,  language> 
governmeotj  and  religion.  They  were  divided  into 
many  tribes^  or  fmall  communities^  who  being 
engaged  in  perpetual  hoflilities  with  each  other^ 
could  make  but  litde  progrefs  in  the  arts  of 
cultivation  and  improvement.  Their  commerce 
principally  confided  in  the  exportation  of  hides^  tin^ 
and  other  articles  of  inconfiderable  value^  and  from 
which,  little  profit  could  be  derived.  Their  hifl:ory 
remans  involved  in  fable  and  obfcurity^  until  they 
became  obje£ls  of  importance  fufficient  to  draw 
upon  them  the  notice  and  the  arms  of  Rome^ 
wbeo^  ^fter  a  gallant  ftruggle>  they  found  them- 
felves  obliged  to  refign  their  independence^  and 
fubmic  to  its  yoke. 

The  government  of  the  ancif^nt  Britons^  like 
that  of  every  nation  in  a  fimilar  ftage  of  fociety^ 
was  of  a  mixed  nature*.    Each  little  tribe  had  a 

B  4  prince 
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ptir.ce  or  leader,  who  condufted  the  operations  of 
war;  and  who,  in  proportion  to  his  ability  and 
"  Tuccefs  in  that  department,  acquired  influence  and 
authority  over  the  community  in  times  of  peace. 
But  the  weight  of  fuch  princes  was  of  little  avail, 
unlcfs  it  accorded  with  the  general  wifhes  and  pre- 
judices of  iheir  fubjefls ;  and  their  income  was  of 
coo  fcanty  and  limited  a  nature  to  furniHi  them 
with  the  means  of  incrcafing  the  little  power  they 
were  able  to  obtain. 

The  domain,  or  pcrfonal  eftate  of  the  monarch, 
was  the  principal  fupport  on  which  he  placed  his 
dependence.  It  enabled  him  to  maintain  the  fol- 
lowers of  his  court,  and  occafionally  to  reward  their 
fidelity  and  attachment  with  beneficial  grants.  If 
any  addition  was  made  to  the  territory  of  the  Itace, 
the  greater  part  of  it  in  general  fell  to  the  fliare  of 
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Prcfents  and  fubfiditrs  from  foreign  nations,  arc  ^'^•i'''* 
alfo  accounted^  by  fucli  monarchs,  an  important  vcmc 
fource  of  wealth.  "  The  German  princes  (we  arc 
informtd  by  a  great  hiftorian)  chiefly  rejoice 
in  the  gifts  which  come  from  neighbouring 
countries,  not  only  fuch  as  are  fcnt  by  par- 
"  dcular  perfons^  but  in  the  name  of  the  ftatc  *." 
To  the  monarch  of  a  fmall  tribe,  a  fuit  of  fplendid 
armour,  rich  harnefs,  and  chains  of  gold,  arc 
matters  of  great  moment ;  and  the  tranfition  is  not 
difficult  from  the  receiving  of  fuch  prcfents,  to 
that  of  an  annual  fubfidy  in  money.  The  Romans 
indeed  were  the  firft  who  taught  the  northern 
nations  in  general  that  mercenary  fyftem. 

Before  taxes  exift  to  any  great  amount,  a  politic 
and  popular  fovereign  may  draw  a  precarious 
revenue  from  the  voluntary  contributions  of  his 
fubjefts.  The  northern  nations,  as  defcribed  by 
Tacitus,  bellowed  on  their  princes,  of  their  own 
accord,  a  certain  number  of  cattle,  or  a  certain 
portion  of  grain,  with  a  view,  under  the  appear- 
ance of  honour  and  of  reverence,  to  fupply  their 
neceflities^.  There  is  every  reafon  to  believe 
that  fuch  contributions  were  cuftomary  among  the 
ancient  Britons;  and  indeed  they  are  the  real 
^ring  from  which)  in  almoft:  every  country,  taxes 
are  derived. 

Such,  joined  to  perfonal  ferviceS  in  war,  were 
die  (lender  iburces  on  which  alone  the  ancient  in- 

^  Tacit,  de  Morib.  Germ,  c  15.  <  Ibid. 

habitants 
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''',  tioncd  ;    and  confequcntly  otlier  caufcs,    perhaps 
««.   the  following  in  particular,  mutl  hai-c  produced  lb 
'  great  a  difpruportion. 

A  warlike  nation  like  the  Romans,  cnnfidereJ 
commerce,  and  the  arts  depending  on  it,  as  but 
fccondary  objefts  of  attention.  With  them,  valour 
in  war,  and  a  knowledge  of  the  jurifprudence  and 
political  intcrctfs  of  their  country,  were  the  onl/ 
cfiimabie  qualifications;  whillt  the  (kill  necefTiry 
for  carrying  on  traffic  was  looked  upon  in  a  light 
the  moft  contemptible.  The  proftlTion  of  a  mer- 
chant being  held  in  difrepute,  it  was  piirfued  by 
none  who  had  fpirit  or  abilities  calculated  for  more 
popular  und  refpeftable  employments.  Hence 
little  encouragement  was  given  to  commercial  ex- 
ertions -,  the  principles  of  trade  were  but  little  at- 
prove- 
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of  territory,  but  alfo  who  (hall  poffcfs  the  grcatcft  ^'<'.'«'«''» 
number  of  aftive  and  induftrious  fubjcds.  The  tktHi 
confequence  is,  a  confidcrable  addition  to  the  gene- 
ral  wealth  of  thofe  countries  where  fuch  objc6ts 
have  been  attended  to ;  and  hence  they  have  been 
enabled  to  furnifh  a  greater  revenue  for  the  pur- 
pofes  of  the  (late. 

The  extenfion  of  paper  credit,  and  the  eftablifli* 
ment  of  public  debts  %  are  alfo  circumftances 
which  have  not  a  litde  contributed  to  incrcafe  the 
ofteofible  income  of  feveral  modern  nations.  By 
the  eafier  circulation  which  paper-money  and 
credit  produced,  individuals  are  better  enabled  to 
pay  the  public  burdens  impofed  upon  them.  If 
taxes  were  paid  in  kind,  as  is  dill  the  cafe  in  poor 
and  uncultivated  countries,  paper-money  woujfi  be 
of  lefs  advantage  to  individuals  or  to  the  public. 
But  as  the  exchequer  mufl:  have  money  from  the 
people,  and  as  it  receives  with  equal  facility  paper- 
money  and  fpecie,  the  increafe  of  the  one,  in  a 
financial  point  of  view,  is  equally  ufeful  as  a  pro* 
portionable  addition  to  the  other. 

In  a  country  where  taxes  are  laid  upon  articles 
of  confumption,  and  where  the  interefl  of  the 
national  incumbrances  is  paid  chiefly  to  the  natives, 
the  public  debt  itfelf  contributes  to  the  increafe  of 
the  revenue.      This  feeming  paradox   it  is   not 

*  There  is  an  intereding  pafTage  in  Livy>  (lib.  24.  c.  18.) 
froor-vlfkich  it  lappears^  that  daring  the  great  diftrefTes  of  the 
fecood  Punic  war,  the  money  belonging  to  minors  and  widows 
was  borrowed  for  the  public  fervice  :  bat  this  arofe  from  the 
preflare  of  a  particular  exigency,  and  was  not  any  permanent 
branch  of  Roman  polity. 

difHcult 
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difficult  to  account  for.  In  Britain,  for  example, 
every  individual  who  conrumcs  his  income,  muft 
"  pay,  in  taxes  to  the  ftace,  about  one-fifdi  part  of 
what  be  expends,  exclulive  of  the  tax  lately  iiti- 
pofcd  on  iuiome,  by  which  an  additional  tenth  is 
cxaded.  If,  therefore,  there  is  paid  to  the  natives 
of  this  country,  jT.  i  ^iCoo,CQO  per  annum,  as  the 
intercft  of  their  ihare  of  the  national  debt,  a  fifth 
part  of  that  lum,  or  £.  jjOOO.ooo,  will  be  re- 
paid by  thofc  crtditors  in  taxes  on  confumabk 
articles,  to  the  very  government  from  which 
it  is  received,  together  with  jf.  1,500,000  as 
their  proportion  of  the  tax  on  income,  mak- 
ing in  all  no  Icfs  a  fum  than  £.  4,500,000, 
repaid  ^  by  the  public  creditors  to  the  exche- 
quer*'.      This    circumllancc    greatly    contribtitcs 
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new   debt  thus  produces    a    new  fource  of  i^e-  Rtveimtiu 
venue,  at  Icaft  in  proportion  as  the  annual  intc-  /tiS^. 

reft  of  fuch  a  debt  is  paid  to  the  natives  of  the  

kingdom. 

Though  Great  Britain,  France,  and  Spain,  can- 
not boaft,  like  the  ancient  Romans,  of  contiguous 
provinces  fubjedt  to  their  yoke,  yet  at  the  fame 
time  they  enjoy  diftant  colonies  and  poflcffions* 
which,  in  many  refpefts,  are  equally  beneficial. 
The  furplus  of  the  produfts  of  thcfe  poflcflions, 
after  maintaining  their  inhabitants,  it  is  well  known, 
centre  in  the  capital.  The  commerce  carried  on 
between  the  mother-country  and  the  colonies,  fur- 
ni(hes  income  and  employment  to  many  individuals 
in  the  former,  who  are  thus  better  enabled  to  pay 
the  burdens  to  which  they  are  fubjeft.  The 
wealthieft  colonifts  are  in  general  fond  of  refiding 
at  the  feat  of  government,  and  contribute,  by 
the  taxes  levied  on  their  property  and  their 
confumption,  to  increafe  the  income  of  the  (late  i 
and  in  fome  cafes,  fuch  colonies,  pay. no  incon- 
iiderable  fum,  (after  fupporting  their  own  eftablilh* 
ments)  into  the  coffers  of  the  fovereign. 

Not  only  have  means  been  invented  to  increafe 
the  wealth,  the  induftry,  and  the  refources  of 
nations  in  modern  times,  but  better  modes  have 
alfo  been  devifed  for  raifing  public  revenues. 

The  ancient  Romans  (hewed  no  mercy  to  the 
nations  they  conquered.  No  fooner  were  the 
natives  completely  difarmed,  and  a  little  inured  to 
the  yokCji  than  chcy  found  how  fatal  it  was  to  be 

fubjeft 
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fobjctTt  to  diftant  rulers,  ignorant  of  tlicir  fituatlon 
and  carckfs  of  their  complaints.  Provided  3 
'  revenue  vas  raifcd,  they  were  little  anxious  about 
the  means  by  which  it  was  efFefttd  ;  but  tyranny 
defeats  lis  own  objcft;  and  thofe  countries  aie 
iihiformly  the  motl  produftive  of  revenue,  where 
there  is  the  ieaft  opprcfnon,  and  where  the  grcattft 
attention  is  paid  10  the  happinefs  and  profpciity 
of  the  people. 

It  is  not  proptjfed  to  give  any  particular  account 
of  the  Roman  (yrtcm  of  taxation,  as  it  is  a  fubjcft 
■which  belongs  more  properly  to  the  Roman,  than 
Id  the  Britifli  hiftory,  and  would  require  a  per- 
Tojmance  of  no  contemptible  fize  to  elucidate.  It 
is  fufficicnt  for  mir  prefcnt  purpolir  to  remark, 
ihat  the  taxes  paid  by  Britain,  and  the  other  pro- 
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the  ftatc  :  that  a  duty  was  laid  upon  commodities  ^^'^"/^^ 
fold  by  auction,  or  in  the  public  market,  above  tiiRomant^ 
a  certain  value :  that  capitation  taxes  were  rigor- 
oufly  executed  j  to  which  might  be  added,  a  variety 
of  other  impofts>  on  legacies,  flavcs,  houfes,  pil- 
lars, hearths,  air,  ardfts,  animals,  and  other 
articles  too  tedious  to  mention  * :  **  Nay,  fuch, 
"  it  is  faid,  is  the  exqulfite  tyranny,  and  infatiable 
*«  avarice  of  the  Romans,  that  they  extort  taxes 
"  even  from  the  dcad^j"  alluding  to  a  duty  upon 
the  body  of  the  deceafcd,  before  it  was  fufFcrcd 
to  be  buried. 

At  firft,  the  income  of  the  province  of  Britain, 
did  not  pay  the  whole  cxpencc  of  the  cftablifli- 
mcnt  * ;  but  it  came  at  length  to  be  fo  confidcr- 
able,  as  to  furnifli  the  Imperial  treafury  with  fomc 
valuable  remittances.  It  is  fuppofcd  by  a  modern 
hiftorian,  who  founds  his  calculations  upon  the 
authority  of  Lipfius,  that  the  whole  revenue  could 
not  be  lefs  than  £.  2,000,000  fterling  **.  Our 
information,  however,  as  to  the  finances  of  the 
Koman  empire  in  general,  and  in  particular  with 
regard   to   the   fpccific   fum    drawn    from    each 

«  See  Henry's  Hiflory  of  Great  Britain,  vol.  i.  p.  237. 
Campbell's  .Political  Survey,  book  iv.  chap.  2.  Whttaker's 
Hiflory  of  Manchefter,  vol.  i.  p.  212. 

'  Sphil.  ex  Dione  Nicso,  in  Nerone, 

t  Appian,  in  Pref.  p.  3. 

^  Henry's  Hiftory,  vol.  i.  p.  238.  But  Campbell  fays, 
that  it  is  impoffible,  at  prefent,  to  form  any  probable  guefs,  of 
the  Roman  income  from  this  ifland.  Political  Survey,  vol.  ii. 
p.  493,  note  9. 

VOL-.  X.  c  different 
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'^  different  province,  is  too  fcanty  and  dcfeflive,  to. 
furnifh  us  with  the  materials  neccflary  to  foriiiany 
ex  aft  computation. 


CHAP.    III. 

0/ihe  Re-venue  of  England,  during  the  Cover timenl 
ef  the  Saxoiis. 

TTROM  the  departure  of  the  Romans,  to  the  inva-  , 

fion  of  England  by    William   of  Normandy, 
compfizes  a  period  of  about  620  years;  an  xrs, 

dillinguifhcd  above  all  others,  in  the  Englifii,  and 
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inroads^    and,  after  much  flaugl^tcr,   compelled  ^^JJfJ^; 
tbem   CO   fwear  allegiance  to  the   fovereigns  of  govmmm. 
Denmark.     At  laft,  William  of  Normandy  boldly    ^ 
determmed  to  attempt  another  revolution,   and 
a£h]ally  fecured  for  himfelf  and  his  pofterity,  the 
government  of  a  country,  thus  ftained  with  the 
blood  of  fo  many  conquerors,  who  were  fuccef- 
fively  vanqui(hed  in  their  turn. 

Little  or  no  advantage  could  arife,  from  a  review 
of '  the  reigns,  or  an  account  of  the  revenues,  of 
the  innumerable  mulutude  of  monarchs,  who^  in 
a  greater  or  lefs  degree,  wielded  the  fceptre  of 
England  during  the  ^ra  above  mentioned.  It 
will  be  fuflicicnt  to  give  a  general  (ketch  of  the 
relburces  from  which  their  income  arofe,  without 
entering  into  minute  and  unimportant  details. 

The  demefnes  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  monarchs 
were  very  great :  a  circumftance  not  difficult  to  be 
accounted  for.  The  kingdoms  of  the  heptarchy, 
were  founded  by  chieftains,  who  commanded 
troops  attached  to  them  by  the  ties  of  confan- 
guinity,  who  were  born  with  an  hereditary  regard 
for  the  family  they  reprefented,  or  were  led  to 
join  in  the  incurfion,  from  the  high  idea  they  enter* 
cained  of  their  courage,  character,  and  good  con« 
iuSt.  In  other  words,  they  were  the  heads  of 
dans  or  little  tribes,  fuch  as  now  exift  among  the 
Tartars,  and  fome  veftiges  of  which  ftill  remain 
to  the  mountains  of  Scotland.  Such  commanders, 
it  is  probable,  would  claim  a  conflderable  (hare  of 
the  cerricory  that  was  conquered ;  and  as,  befidcs 

c  z  the 
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n*M  But  the  ordinary  rcvenufs  of  the  crown,  and  the 
'irnmut.  pcrfonal  fcrviccs  of  the  people,  were  not  adequate 
to  the  defence  of  the  country  againll  the  incur- 
fions  of  the  Danes,  They  naturally  began  their 
depredations,  either  in  the  wcakeft  parts  of  the 
kingdom,  or  in  places  where  they  flattered  ihcrti- 
felves  with  the  greateft  booty,  or  where  they  were 
the  Itaft  expefted  J  and  as  their  progrcfs  was 
marked  with  every  fpccies  of  devaftation  and 
horror,  it  was  found  neccITary,  when  the  kingdom 
was  unable  or  unprepared  to  oppofe  theni>  to 
purchafe  their  departure  almoft  on  any  terms. 
In  order  to  raifc  the  money  wanted  for  that  pur- 
pofe,  each  hide  of  land  '  (of  which  it  is  faid  there 
were  243,600  during  the  Saxon  government)  waj 
made  fubjeft  to  a  tax  of  one  (hilling  or  more,  ac- 
cording to  the  peculiar  exigencies  of  the  times. 
This  impofuion,  which  was  called  Danegeld,  or 
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price  of  £.  16,000".  But  fuch  bribes  only  *^^^;^ 
fcrycd  to  expofe  the  mifcrable  Saxons  to  frefli 
infiilts^  and  greater  extortion.  For  gratifying  the 
avarice,  incrcafed  the  hopes,  and  fwelled  the  de- 
mands, of  the  invaders";  and,  on  the  whole, 
thefc  events  furnifli  an  ufeful  leffon  to  other 
nations,  ;iot  to  truft  for  their  fafety  and  protection, 
to  the  wealth  they  are  poflefled  of,  but  rather  to 
depend  on  the  vigour  of  their  councils,  and  their 
valour  in  the  field. 

At  Brfl:,  this  tax  was  laid  on  folely  to  bribe  the 
Panes  to  deleft  from  their  depredations ;  but  after- 
wards, under  the  pretence  of  making  preparatiqns 
to  prevent  their  inroads,  it  became  an  annual 
branch  of  the  revenue,  and  was  levied  by  the 
fuccefibrs  of  Ethelred,  until  Edward  the  Confeflbr^ 
apno  1051,  in  order  to  render  himfelf  popular, 
not  only  abolifhed  it,  but  reflored  to  the  feveral 
proprietors  from  wliom  it  had  been  collected,  a$ 
much  of  the  produce  of  the  tax  as  remained  in  the 
exchequer  \    It  will  be  fcen^  in  a  future  period 

"  See  Brady's  HiAory,  toI.  i.  p.  123. 

"  The  tribale  paid  to  the  Danes  OM/to  ioo2i  was  £»  24*000 ; 
amm  1007,  £•  36,000 ;  anno  ioi2>  £.  48,000.  The  laft  tri* 
bate  of  this  kind  raifed  for  the  parpoTe  of  bribing  the  Danes, 
was««M  1018,  vhen  Canute  exa&ed  the  Cum  of  ^.  72»ooo 
from  the  kingdom  in  general*  and  about  jf  •  1 1 ,000  from  the 
city  of  London  befides,  with  a  view  of  rewarding  his  Danilh 
loltowers^  and  of  indacing  them  to  leave  England,  which, 
withont  fome  pecuniary  recompence,  would  not  eafily  have 
been  effeded.    Brady's  Hid.  of  England,  vcL  i.  p.  123. 

o  See  Webb's  account  of  Danegeld.  Madox  Excheq. 
chap.  xvu.  p.  I.    Mort.  Hift.  of  £ng.  vol.  i*  p.  1 18. 

04  of 
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™'s"a  °^  ^^^  hiftory  of  our  revenue,  that  this  odious  and 
opprcffive  burden  was  revived  by  William  the 
Norman  j  a  circumftance  which  greatly  contri- 
buted to  render  liim  obnoxious  to  the  Englifii. 

It  is  impoflible  to  form  any  accurate  calcula- 
tion, of  the  income  that  would  arife,  from  thefe  and 
the  other  fources  of  revenue  %  which  the  king  of 
England  enjoyed  from  the  landing  of  the  Saxons, 
to  the  deftruiftion  of  the  heptarchy,  and  from 
thence  to  the  Norman  conqueft.  It  is  computed 
that  the  tax  called  Danegeld,  at  the  rate  of  a 
Jhilling  for  each  hide  of  land,  raifcd  12,180  Saxon 
pounds,  equal  in  point  of  real  value  to  £.  360,000 
of  our  modern  money;  and  confcquendy  the  tax 
laid  on  by  Canute  amo  loiS,  apiounting  to  83,000 
Saxon  pounds,  was  equal  to  a  modern  land-tax  of 
^.  2,ooOjOOO  and  a  half.  It  was  found,  however, 
too  great, a  burden  for  the  country  to  bear;  and 
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and  to  (hare  in  the  immortality,  of  the  grcateft  .-tiAntr,. 
heroes  and  legiftators  of  antiquity  '>.  TaZy,^ 

O 


nfevanent* 


CHAP.    IV. 

General  View  of  the  ancient  Revenue  of  the  Crown 

of  England. 

rpHERE  arc  four  principal  fourccs  of  public  re-  Anc'ientre- 
venue.     The  firft  is,  the  income  derived  from  c^of ^* 
property  vefted  in  the  public ;   the  fccond,  the  ^"J""*** 
emoluments  of  certain  lucrative  prerogatives  an- 
nexed  to   the  fovercignty  j  the   third,  voluntary 

«  We  are  told  that  Alfred  divided  his  Tevenue  into  two 
parti;  be  referved  one  part  for  himfelf,  the  other  he  gave  to 
tbe  poor.  His  own  (hare  was  thrown  into  three  divifions, 
which  he  expended,  in  maintaining  his  hoofehold,  an  paying 
his  trchiteASy  and  other  carions  workmen,  and  in  penfions  to 
iraiigers  invited  to  hb  courts  for  the  inftrudion  of  his  fabje&s. 
The  portion  of  his  revenue  appropriated  for  charitable,  ufes, 
was  divided  into  foar  par(s.  The  firft  was  ailigned  for  the 
relief  of  the  poor  in  general ;  the  fecond,  for  thp  maintenance 
of  the  mona^eries  he  had  founded;  the  third,  for  the  fabfift- 
ence  of  the  profeflbrs  and  fcholars  at  Oxford ;  the  fourth,  for 
pooc  monks,  whether  Engliih  or  foreigners.  Hearne*s  Life 
of  Alfred,  p.  204. 

Such  as  wifh  to  be  more  fully  informed  with  regard  to  the 
revenoe  of  England  under  the  Saxon  government,  may  con- 
(bit  Henry's  Hiftory  of  Great  Britain,  vol.  ii.  p.  258.  Camp- 
helPs  Political  Survey,  vol.  ii.  p.  499 ;  and  Stuart's  Hiftorical 
Diflertadon  on   the  Englifli  Conftitution,  p.  105.  137,  and 

con- 
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contributions  from  the  people ;  the  fourthi  taxes^ 
or  impolls,  not  rpontaneoull^  given,  but  legally 
^  exadcd.  From  one  or  other  of  thefc  great  iburces 
all  public  revenue  muft  arirc.  Without  entering 
into  any  particular  difcullion  of  the  principles  on 
wliich  they  are  icfpcftivcly  founded,  or  inquiring, 
where  they  arc  peculiarly  productive,  or  which  of 
them,  in  various  circumltances,  may  have  the  bed 
claim  to  be  preferred,  the  fole  intent  of  the  pre- 
fcn:  chapter  is,  to  give  a  general  view  of  the 
ibtirces  whence  the  ancient  revenue  of  the  crown 
of  England  was  derived  i  including  alfo  the  ftrft 
dawning  of  our  prefent  iinancial  fyftcm. 


I.     Property  veiled  in  the  Sovereign. 

In  the  preceding  chapter  it  was  obfcrved,  that 
the  roval  domains  of  the  Saxon  monarclis  were  ver) 
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fhtred  the  ikmc  face  with  thofe  of  ocher  countries,  jMntf». 
and  hardly  a  veftig^  now  remains^  of  the  excenfive  7^*{f 
property  which  William  I.  and  his  fucccflTors  were  ^"^^^^ 
poflcflcd  of.     Nor  is  this  to  be  wondered  at ;  for 
when  great  eftatcs,  are  with  difficulty  kept,  for  any 
length  of  dme,  in  the  families  of  private  individuals^ 
it  cannot  be  expeAed^  that  property  much  more 
valuable  and  extenfivc,  can  be  long  preferved  from 
the  artful  rapacity  of  needy  favourites,  the  natural 
profufion  of  courts,  or  the  negligence  and  treachery 
of  their  officers. 

The  royal  forefts  yielded  no  dircft  or  certain  «• 
revenue  to  the  crown:  an  income  could  not  be 
ezpedcd  from  wade  hnds  fct  apart  for  deer  and 
other  animals  of  the  chafe,  and  deftined,  not  for 
the  king's  profit,  but  for  his  recreation  and  amufe«- 
ment.  However,  as  many  laws  were  palled,  and 
particular  courts  and  officers* were  appointed,  for 
preferving  the  royal  game,  and  as  thofe  who  cref-- 
palled  upon  the  royal  forefts,  were  liable  to  heavy 
fines  and  amerciaments,  profufe  and  needy  mo- 
narchs,  were  thence  enabled,  to  raife  conQderable 
fums,  from  fuch  of  their  fubjeAs  as  lived  in  their 
neighbourhood'.  This  mode  of  railing  money 
l¥^  often  complained  of  as  oppreflive.    It  fell  into 

'  Tbe  long  poflefTed  68  foreihy  13  chtfet^  and  781  parks  ia 
different  partt  of  England^  «iFhich>  confidering  the  extreme 
paffion  of  the  Engliih  and  Normans  for  hunting,  were  {o 
mmnj  fntret  laid  for  the  people,  by  which  they  were  allured 
into  trefpaflei«  and  brought  within  the  reach  of  arbitrary  and 
figoroui  laws.    Home^  Appendix  ii.  vol.  ii.  p.  136. 

difuie 
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difufc  about  rhc  lime  of  Charles  I.  and  indeed  was 
toially  iticooipatlblc  with  the  nature  and  principles 
of  a  free  conftitution. 

Tiie  only  remaining  fpecies  of  property  which 
the  crown  of  England  was  entitled  to,  was  a  right 
to  all  the  mines  of  gold  and  filver  difcovcred  in 
the  I>ingdom :  nay,  it  was  contended,  that  if  thi 
fmalleft  quantity  whatever  of  ihefc  precious  metals 
was  difcovcred  in  a  mine,  it  inftantly  became  the 
property  of  the  monarch.  This  harfh  and  impolitic 
idea,  was  not  completely  effaced,  until  it  was 
enacted,  !oon  after  the  Revolution,  that  the  crown 
Ihould  only  be  entitled  to  purchafe  the  ore  at  a 
certain  fixed  price';  and  even  that  provilion  was 
found  to  be  of  too  unpopular  a  nature  to  be 
carried  into  practice. 


2.    Liicratlve  Prerogatives.  . 
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The  king,  in  particular,  by  the  laws  of  England,  jfnd^nt  r/. 
was  accounted   the  lovereign  lord,   and  original  n-^w/rc/ 
proprietor  of  all  the  lands  in   his  kingdom.     It  ^"j^""^- 
was  fuppofed  that  evcrjr  portion  of  the  foil  was  at  Ri«ht  or 
firft  granted  by  the  crown,  and  was  holden  of  it, 
fiibjefl  to  military   and  other  fcrviccs.      "  The 
'^  intention  of  this  fiction  was  to  enable  the  king, 
"  by  his  royal  prerogative,  to  put  the  kingdom 
**  in   a  ftatc  of  defence,  whenever  it  might   be 
**  neceflary ;  and  every  holder  of  land,  was  thus 
"  obliged  to  maintain   the   king's   title,    and  to 
"  defend   his  territories,    with  equal   vigour  and 
•*  fealty,  as  if  he  had  received  his  cftate  upon  that 
"  exprefs  condition  *."     But  this  fyftem,  originally 
intended  for   the  public  proteftion  and  fecuricy, 
was  afcerwards  made  a  pretext,  to  introduce  a  plan 
of  tyranny  and  opprcffion,  hardly  to  be  equalled  in 
hiftory. 

For,  in  the  firft  place,  the  proprietor  of  every  irciuic 
eftatc.in  the  kingdom,  in  proportion  to  its  extent, 

was  burdened  with  military  fervices ;  for  which,  in 

procefs  of  time,  a  certain  fum  of  money  was.  taken, 

by  way  of  fine  or  commutation,  called  ejcuage  *. 

2.  He  was  alfo  fubjeft  to  certain  annual  payments  Q;iit  rents. 

or  rents  in  money,  laid  on  as  a  mark  of  the  lord's 

pre-cminencc,  and  in  order  to  keep  the  vaffal  in 

*  Black.  Comm.  on  the  laws  of  England*  vol.  iL  p.  51* 
53.  Uz. 

*  Efcuage  is  derived  from  efcu  (French)  a  ihield;  and 
tfcuagt  (vas  a  certain  fum  of  money  paid  in  lieu  of  the  fervice 
of  the  (hield. 

perpetual 
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perpetual  rcmembr.ince  of  his  feudal  fubordination. 
'  3-  He  was  obliged,  under  :!ic  name  of  aids,  to 
_  give  pecuniary  affiftancc  when  necclTary,  to  ran- 
Ibm  the  king's  perfon  if  taken  prifoncr,  to  furniQi 
a  portion  to  his  daughter,  and  to  contribute  to  the 
expencc  incurred  on  making  his  cidcft  Ton  a  knight. 
4,  It  wjs  fuppofcd,  upon  the  death  of  the  feudal 
poflirllbr,  that  the  cflate  ought  to  revert  into  the 
hands  of  the  fupcrior  lord,  and  under  that  pretence 
it  was  contended,  tb«  the  new  vafTal  ought  to  make 
him  a  prefciitofa  fuit  of  armour  (which,  in  ancient 
times,  was  reckoned  peculiarly  valuable),  or  to  pay 
a  fine  under  the  name  of  relief ;  to  which,  in  pro- 
cefs  of  time,  an  addition  was  made  called /ir/iBfr 
fiifin,  entitling  the  king  to  demand  from  the  heir 
of  any  of  his  tenants  in  capite-,  who  died  fcifed  of 
a  knight'S'fce,  one  year's  profit,  upon  his  beir 
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feffidn  of  thcjiefy  an  enemy  of  the  lord  ;  perhaps  A^dtntre^ 
one  deicended  from  a  family  with  whom  he  had  '^ZV{f^ 
an  beMditary  variance  ^.     Upon  this  ground,  the  ^"i^**^' 
feudal  fuperior  was  invcftcd  with  fomc  degree  of 
control  over  the  ward's  marriage,  and  at  length 
the  right  of  felling  the  ward  in  marriage,  or  of 
receiving  the  price  or  value  of  the  match,  was 
confirmed  by  an  exprefs  a6t  of  the  legiflature. 
7.  It  was  aflerted  by  the  feudal  lawyers,  that  when  Fmeof 
the  king  gave  an  eftate  to  be  holdcn  of  himfelf      *"'*' 
and  his  fucceflfors,  it  was  a  gift  to  a  chofen  and 
fclefted  individual,  which  no  other  perfon  ought  to 
be  put  in  poHcfnon  of,  without  his  privity  and 
content ;  arid  that  any   attempt  to  infringe  upon 
this  elTcntial  (Hputacion,  by  alienating  the  lands  to 
a  ftranger,   ought  to  be  attended   with  the  for^ 
feiturc  of  the  grant*.     This  right  w,\s  excrcifcd 
with  great  fcverity,  during  fcvcral   reigns  in  the 
earlier  part  of  the  P'nglilh  hiitory,  until  at  laftit 
vras  determined  by  ftat.  Edward  IIL  c.  12.  that 
one  third  of  the  yearly  value  of  the  lands  fliould 
be  paid  by  way  of  fine,  for  a  licence  of  alienation ; 
but  if  the  tenants  prefumed  to  aliene.  without  a 
licence,  that  they  (hould  be  liable  to  a  full  year's 
rent  of  the  eftate.     8.  Ef cheat  was  the  laft  fruit  or  Efchcat. 
incident  refuking  from  the  feudal  fyftem.     It  was 

y  Dalrymple  on  Feud.  Prop.  chap.  ii.  fed.  2.  4th  edit. 
p.  38. 

*  Bacon'9  Worki,  folio  edit.  vol.  iii.  p.  551* 

a  fpccics 
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a  fpccies  of  confifcation ',  by  which  the  feud  re- 
'  verted  to  the  fovcrcign,  either  from  the  delin- 
quency of  the  vaffal  (who  held  it  under  the  implied 
condition  that  he  Ihould  not  prove  guilty  of  any 
aft  of  felony  or  trcafon),  or  in  confcqucnce  of  his 
dying  without  an  heir,  either  fit  to  perform  the 
ftipulated  ferviccs,  or  entitled,  by  the  original 
grant,  to  fuccced  to  the  feud. 

Such  was  the  heavy  and  complicated  fyftem  of 
pcnbnal  flavery,  and  of  financial  opprefTiOii,  to  which 
(his  country  was  in  general  fubjeiit,  from  the  inva- 
fion  of  William  the  Norman,  until  the  reftoration 
of  the  regal  government  in  the  year  1660.  Fortu- 
nately, by  12  Car.  2.  chap.  24,  the  whole  fabric 
was  dcmolillied  at  one  Wow,  and  it  is  now  a 
matter  of  iuft  aftonifhmcnt,  how  a  nation  who 
gloried  in  its  freedom,  and  beaded  of  the  mild- 
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vacantia,  oY  goods  tb  the  property  6f  which  no  AiKUnt  «- 
other  perfon  had  any  legal  pretenfion.     Upon  this  ^^^J*^ 
principle  chiefly,  the  king  df  Englahd  was  cntided  i  ^"i^*^- 
u  To  all  treajures  oF  money,  gold,  filver,  plate>  Twrfwe- 
or  bulUon,    found  hidden  in  the  earth.  .  a.  To  w^r^ 
Mfoifs,  or  goods  ftolen  arid  waived^  or  thrown  away 
by  the  thief  in  his  flight,  for  fear  of  being  appre- 
hended, provided  the  party  injured  did  not  exert 
himlelf  in  the  purfuit  or  convidion  of  the  offender. 
3*  To  tJirarfSy  or  vduable  animals  found  Wandering  Eftnyu 
without  an  •owner,  which,  it  is  faid,  belonged  to 
die  king,  not  only  as  bona  vacantia,  but  alfo  to 
Itcompenfc  the  damage  done  by  them  to  the  foil, 
of  which  he  is  the  general  proprietor.     4.  To  Royai  fiUv. 
certain  fi(h  called  royal  on  account  of  their  fize 
and  value,  if  they  were  either  thrown  afliore  upon 
the  coa(l,  or  caught  fo  near  it,  as  to  require  little 
dexterity  to  kill  them^     5.  To  goods  wrecked,  if  coodt 
no  proof  could  be  made  within  a  certain  fpace  of  *"^*^' 
time  who  were  the  legal  proprietors ;  a  privilege 
perhap6  given- to  the  fovereign  with  a  view  of 
inciting  him  to  check  the  inhuman  practices  coo 
common  upon  fuch  occafions,  when  fuch  goods 
arefufibred  to  be  pillaged  by  the  inhabitants  of  the 
coaft.     6.  To  the  annual  proflts  arifing  from  the  cuibdf  of 
eftates  of  idiots,  or  natural  fools,  after  defraying  *^'**"* 
the  expence  of  their  maintenance ;  for  an  idiot 
was  accounted  nobody,  by  the  law;  his  cflTefts, 
therefore,  during  his  life,  were  confidcred   as  a 
fpecies  of  bona  vacantia,    and   confequently   be* 
longed  to  the  fovereign ;  but  after  his  death,  they 
VOL.  I.  x>  again 
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again  reverted  lo  their  natural  owners.  Laftly,  to 
the  perfonal,  as  well  as  landed  property  of  every 
,  individual,  to  whofc  inheritance  no  juft  and  legal 
claim  could  be  produced. 

However  trifling  any  adv^antagcs  arifing  from 
fuch  rights  may  appear  in  modern  times,  yet 
anciencl/j  they  were  accounted  of  confidcrablc 
value  and  importance.  Nor  was  it  reckoned  at 
all  beneath  the  dignity  of  the  crown,  to  excrcifc 
anv  of  its  rights,  even  the  moil  obnoxious,  pro- 
vided it  yielded  profit  to  the  exchequer. 

The  remaining  prerogatives  of  the  crown  at- 
tended with  any  lucrative  advantages,  were  cither 

of  a    military — judicial — political inquifitorial 

— commercial,  or  ecclefiallical  nature. 

The  right  of  declaring  war,  and  of  making 
peace,  is   a   very   important   prerogative,  of  old 
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The  power  of  dillributing  juftice,  either  per-  Aneitntn^ 
fonallyj  or  through  the  medium  of  courts  ihftituted  ^^  «/ 
for  that  purpofe,  was  another  royal  privilege,  ac-  ^""^^^^ 
quired  at  an  early  period  of  fociety,  and  produc-  «•  Judiwai. 
dvc  of  fome  revenue.    As   the  adminiftrator  of 
the   laws,  and  guardian  of  ^he   public  peace,  all 
fines  and  pecuniary  puniftiments  were  appropriated 
to  the  ufe  of  the  fovereign ;  nay,  under  the  pre- 
tence of  giving  a  recompense  to  the  king  and  his 
officers,  for  their  trouble  in  adminiftering  juftice, 
they  were  permitted  to  exa6t  fees  in  the  courfe  of 
a  great  v^fiety  of  legal  proceedings,  the  profits  of 
which    were    originally    intended    for   the    royal 
maintenance^  though  fmce  diverted  to  lefs  ufeful 
or  eflential  purpofes. 

The  fovereign  of  England  was  accounted  the  3.  Poiicicti. 
fole  fountain  of  honour,  of  office,  and  of  privilege. 
It  will  appear,  in  the  progrefs  of  this  work,  that 
this  prerogative  yielded  fome  profit  to  the  exche- 
quer; fome  monarchs  difpofing  of  offices  for 
moneys  others  making  a  fale  of  tides  and  honours  \ 
and  in  general,  all  of  them  demanding  pecuniary 
returns  for  any  privileges  they  beftowcd,  either  on 
corporate  bodies  or  individuals. 

Ic  was  imagined,  that  the  king  would  often  find  4.inquifito. 
it  neceffary,  with  a  view  of  examining  jnto  the 
real  date  and  circumflances  of  the  country,  to 
make  a  perfonal  progrefs  throughout  his  domini- 
ons; and,  as  the  removal  of  the  court  would 
occafion  an  unufual  demand,  at  the  places  to  which 
it  went,  for^  every  fpecics  of  provifions,  it  was 

P  2  thought 


riAi, 
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thought  requifite  to  give  the  crown  a  right  of 
purchating  ncceffarics  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
_  royal  hoiifeholJ,  at  an  appraifed  valuation,  in  pre- 
ference to  all  other  perfms,  and  even  to  force  the 
fale  or  the  hire  of  any  thing  peculiarly  wanted, 
without  the  owner's  confcnc".  This  prerogative, 
which  obtained  the  names  li?  purveyance  and  pre^ 
empiion,  was  aftcrv/ards  extended  to  every  fpoc 
where  the  royal  family  refidcd.  But  the  powers 
vefted  in  the  purveyors,  or  officers  appointed  for 
that  purpole,  being  greatly  abufcd,  and  indeed 
becoming  every  day  IcTs  requifite,  ii;  <#nfequencc 
of  the  great  increafc  of  cultivation  and  improve- 
ment, and  of  the  abundance  which  neceflarily  fol- 
lowed, the  whole  right  was  abolillied,  ac  the  fame 
time  will)  the  harfh  and  obnoxious  fyftem  of  mili- 
tary  [enures;  and,    by    la  Car.  11.  chap.  24.  the 
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fees  for  meafuring  cloths  for  fale)  was  taken  away  i  AndiBt  n. 
and,  as  money  is  the  medium  of  commerce,  it]^^^' 
was  in  conlequence  of  the  fame  prerogative,  that  ^n^^^ 
the  crown  enjoyed  the  right  of  coining  money, 
and  the  gain  attending  it  %     Nor  were  thefc  the 
only  advantages  refulting  from  this  right;  for^  in 
▼imie  of  a6ting  as  the  arbiter  of  commerce,  the 
king  claimed  the  lucrative  privilege  of  granting 
patents  and  monopolies,  which,  in  the  reigns  of 
the  fir(t  monarchs  of  the  Stuart;  race,  was  particu- 
larly abufed :  nay,  the   pod-office   is   properly   a 
mercantile  monopoly,  which   is  ftill  retained  for 
die  i>enefit  of  the  public,  yielding  no  inconfider- 
able  revenue* 

Since  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  the  monarchs  eEcdcfi- 
of  England  have  been  accounted  the  head  of  their  rogalimT 
peoplea  not  only  in  civil,  but  in  ecclefiaftical  matters ; 
and,  even  before  the  Reformation,  they  enjoyed  fome 
privileges  and  revenues  from  the  church,  not^  how« 
evert  attended  with  much  real  profit,  as  they  were 
held  under  the  implied  truft  of  being  alone  made 
ufe  of  for  the  advantage  of  the  clergy.  Without 
examining  the  propriety  of  that  reftriftion,  it  is 
fufficient  to  remark,  that  eicher  as  head  of  the 

^  The  profit  of  coinage  was  5  s.  in  every  poand  weight  of 
gold ;  out  of  which  4  ihilliDg>  and  foroettmes  eighteen  pence* 
wak  given  to  the  mailer  of  the  mint,  for  his  work  and  trouble  ; 
and  a  (hilling  for  every  pound  weight  of  filvcr,  of  which  the 
king  referved  only  a  fourth  part  to  himfelf.  Afterwards*  in 
the  reign  of  Henry  V.  the  feignorage  on  filver  was  railed  to 
ifccen  pence.    Sir  M.  Hales's  Sher.  Accounts,  p.  6, 

D  3  church. 
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'"■'■    church,  or    before  the  Reformation,  as  poffeffing 
'f      royal  authority,  the  king  claimed  a  right,  i.  To 

1. the  profits   of  all   archbifhoprics    and    biftioprics 

during  a  vacancy.  2.  To  a  corody,  or  a  right 
pf  compelhng  any  of  his  bilhops  to  maintain  one 
of  his  chaplains,  or  to  give  him  a  benefice.  3.  To 
the  tithes  of  all  extra-parochial  diftrifls;  and  lartly, 
to  the  firft  fruits  and  tenths  of  the  livings  of  the 
clergy,  which  they  originally  paid  to  the  pope ; 
but  which,  upon  the  deftruftion  of  his  authority 
in  England,  were  demanded  by  the  king,  as  his 
fucceflbr  in  clerical  fuprcmacy. 

Such  were  the  lucrative  prerogatives  annexed 
to  the  fovereignty  of  England,  of  which  it  was 
thought  necclTary  to  give  this  brief  accounr,  prin- 
cipally extrafted  from  the  works  of  that  learned 
commentator  on  the  laws  of  England,  Sir  William 
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III.     Voluntary  Contributions.  t'n^^'a, 

tmon  of 

When  the  income  of  the  public  is  found  inade-  ^n^^^d. 
quate  to  the  national  cxpences^  ic  is  natural  for  a 
monarch  poflefied  of  any  degree  of  popularity,  in 
the  firft  place  to  truft  to  the  voluntary  contribu- 
dons  of  his  fubjefts  \  and  in  the  financial  hiftory 
of  England,  it  will  be  found,  that  various  benevo- 
lences or  free  gifts,  were  at  different  times  paid  by 
the  people.  But  fupplies  of  fo  precarious  and  un« 
certain  a  nature,  could  not  be  much  depended  on ; 
and  it  was  neceiTary  at  laft  to  have  recourfe  to 
taxes  or  contributions,  exacted  by  the  government 
of  the  country,  without  particularly  confuldng  the 
inclinations  of  the  people,  in  their  individual  capa- 
city J  a  fyftem  of  revenue,  which,  though,  when 
abufed,  it  has  given  birth  to  much  difcontent,  ^nd 
indeed  *  has  occafioned  many  revolurions,  yet  has 
hardly  ever  been  accompanied,  either  with  much 
diiguft,  or  with  great  oppreflion,  where  this  rule 
has  been  invariably  adhered  to,  never  to  exa£t  from 
any  individual^  a  Jam  of  money y  tvhieb,  conftftently 
with  bis  circumftancesy  and  thejituation  oftbepub* 
licy  be  ought  not^  on  every  principle  ofjuftice^  spon-i- 
TANBousLV  to  bave  given. 


\Sf.     Taxes, 


Taxes  are  the  laft  legal  expedient  for  procuring 
a  public  revenucj  to  which  a  financier  can  apply. 

D  4  They 
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They  were  not  unknown  in  England  prior  to  the 
revolution ;  but  as  they  bore  no  refembUncei 
cichcr  in  refpcft  to  their  weight,  or  the  variety 
and  number  of  their  branches,  to  the  immenfc 
farrago  of  heavy  burdens  with  which  we  are  now 
loaded,  ic  is  hoped  that  the  following  general  view 
of  this  part  of  the  fubjcft  will  fuffice. 

The  fcarcicy  of  money  in  England,  as  well  as  in 
other  kingdoms  of  Europe,  prior  to  the  difcovcry 
of  America,  rendered  it  occafiotially  necelTary  to, 
levy  taxes  in  kind.  Of  this,  fome  intlances  occur 
in  the  Englifti  hiftory,  particularly  in  the  time  of 
Edward  III.  who,  without  either  money  or  fome 
valuable  commodity,  could  not  have  carried  on  his 
bold  attempt  of  wrcfting  the  crown  of  France  from 
the  houfe  of  Valois.  In  the  lath  year  of  his 
reign,  antio  1338,  he  procured  the  enormous  grant 
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alniofl:  in  every  inftancej  when  attempted  in  Eng-  ^fr^i/  r^. 
bnd,  they  have  cither  proved  obnoxious  or  un«  7^^of[ 
produSivc*  One  exccptioni  however,  it  is  ncpcflary  ^"i^'*^* 
go  take  notice  of. 

From  the  period  of  the  Norman  invafion,  to  the  3.  t^w  0^ 
sftabliihm^nt  of  the  Hanfeatic  league,  the  com-* 
merce  of  the  northern  parts  of  Europe  was  prin- 
cipally carried  on  bfy  the  Jewsj  and  as,  in  addition 
v>  the  profits  of  trade,  they  enjoyed  the  more 
lucrative  gains  of  ufury,  it  is  eafy  to  perceive,  that 
:hey  mu(l  in  time,  have  epgrofled  a  great  propor- 
don  of  the  wealth  of  the  country.  But  luch  as 
were  fettled  in  England,  did  not  long  cfcape  the 
r4tal  notice  of  the  fovereign  and  his  minifters ;  and 
is  in  confequence  of  the  method  in  which  their 
riches  were  acquired,  and  the  peculiarity  of  their 
dreis  and  manners,  joined  to  religious  prejudices, 
they  were  detcfttd  by:  the  people  at  large,  the 
king  met  with  no  oppofition  in  opprelllng  and 
pillaging  them,  in  any  way  he  thought  proper. 
A  court  denominated  the  Exchequer  of  the  Jews, 
was  inftituted  for  the  fole  purpofc  of  managing 
the  revenue  of  Judaifm,  as  it  w^s.  called,  which 
remained  unaboli(hed  until  the  year  1290,.  when 
the  Jew3  were  expelled  from  England  by  Ed<- 
ward  I.  • 

The  fpecics  of  houfc  tax,  called  Heafth-money,  4.Hcirtii- 
is  among  the  moft  ancient  in  the  kingdom.     It  is  ™°"^* 
even  mentioned  in   Doomfday  Book,  under  the 

•  See  Maddox*3  Hilt.  Excheq.  c.  7 ;  apd  Tovey**  Aoglia 
Jodaica. 

name 
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name  of  Fumage,  or  Fuage,  and  confcqucntly 
muft  have  cxilkd  before  the  Conqiieft'.  By  flat. 
13  and  14  Car.  II.  ch,  lo.  an  hereditary  revenue 
of  2  s.  for  every  hearth,  in  all  houfes  paying  10 
church  and  poor,  was  granted  to  the  crown  for 
ever.  But  as  the  duty  could  not  be  regularly 
Gollcflcd,  unlefs  the  revenue  officers  were  em[>ow- 
ered  to  view  the  infide  of  every  houfe,  it  was 
thought  contrary  to  the  principles  on  which  the 
£nglilh  government  is  founded;  and  upon  that 
ground,  by  i  W.  &  M.  felT.  I.  ch.  10.  it  was 
utterly  taken  away,  in  order  (it  is  laid  in  the  pre- 
amble of  the  bill)  "  to  ereft  a  lafting  monument 
"  of  their  Majefties  goodnefs,  in  every  houfe  in 
*'  the  kingdom." 

But  however  necefTary  it  might  be,  in  confe- 
quence  of  tlie   politics  of  the  times,  to  enaft  fo 
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Before  this  part  of  the  fubjeft  is  concluded,  it  ^«w»r  r*. 
may  be  proper  to  remark^  that  for  fome  years  crow«V' 
pofterior  to  th4  Conqueft,  there  exifted  in  England,  Engimii. 
a  particular  kind  of  hearth-moneyi  called  Moneyage^ 
or  Mintage  money,  originally  levied  in  Normandy^ 
and  thence  imported  into  this  ifland.    It  was  a  tax 
of  I  s.  for  each  hearth,  payable  every  three  yearsj 
by  way  of  bounty  or  recompence  to  the  king,  not 
to  alter  or  debafe  the  coin,  which  he  was  entitled 
xo  do  by  his  prerogative.     This  branch  of  the* 
revenue  •  was  aboliftied  by  the  charter  of  Henry  I, 
and  it  was  fb  particularly  obnoxious  to  the  Englifli 
nadon,  on  account  of  its  Normanic  original,  and 
its  repugnance  to  the  laws  of  the  Confeflbr,  that 
none   of  that  monarch's  fucceflbrs  attempted  to 
revive  it. ' 

.  The  origin  of  land-taxes,  in  this  country,  may  5.Laiid.tax. 
be  traced  to  the  duty  called  Efcuage,  or  Scutage, 
which  has  been  already  taken  notice  of,  as  refult* 
iiig  from  the  feudal  fyftem.  At  firft,  it  was  levied 
on  the  proprietors  of  land  by  the  royal  authority  i 
but  in  confequence  of  this  right  being  abufed,  it 
was  at  laft  declared  by  Magna  Charta^  and  after* 
wards  repeatedly  confirmed  by  ads  of  parliament, 
that  no  fcucage  fhould  be  impofed  without  the 
confent  of  the  great  men  and  commons,  in  parlia- 
ment aflcmbled*  This  tax  was  fometimes  exaSed, ' 
under  the  name  of  Hydage,  or  Carrucage,  But 
taxes  on  land,  came,  at  laft,  to  be  included  under 

f  Hi}iiie»  Append.  II*  jp.  132*    Mort.  yoI.  i,  p.  206. 

the 
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the   general  name  of  fubOdieSj  and  of  monthly 
aflVflmcnts. 

Nor  was  pcrfonal  property  exempted  from  in- 
'  cidental  burdens.  It  will  be  fecn,  in  the  courfe  of 
this  work,  that  a  tenth  or  fifteenth  pare  of  the 
moveables,  or  pcrfonal  eftates  of  the  people,  was 
occafionally  given  to  the  king  for  carrying  on  his 
government.  Tenths  were  firft  granted  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  11,  to  enable  him  to  defray  the 
expcnccs  of  a  pious  expedition  he  had  projeftcd, 
in  order  to  check  the  progrcfs  of  SiJadine,  who 
threatened  to  drive  the  Chridians  from  their  pof- 
feflions  in  Afia";  and  hence  it  obtained  the  name 
of  the  Saladinc  Tythe,  Jn  the  eighth  year  of  the 
reign  of  Edward  111.  this  tax  was  brought  to  a 
certainty.  A  tenth  and  fifteenth  was  then  raifcd, 
I  the  fum  of  j^.  29,000,  equal  co  ^.58,0000? 
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tioh^  that  One  hy  fubfidy^  at  the  above  rates^  did  Ardent  n^ 
not  exceed  jC«7o»ooo,  which,  in  the  Ihape  of  a  c^^*^ 
modern  land-tax,  would  now  produce  jf*  2,000,000.  ^^**^ 
But  it  Is  to  be  remarked,  that  the  cftates  of  the  ^ 

clergy  were  not  included  in  this  fum ;  foi-  their 
lubfidies  (until  the  15th  of  Charles  11.)  were 
granted,  not  by  parliament,  but  by  their  own  con- 
vocation ;  and  a  fubfidy  from  the  church,  at  the 
rate  of  4  s.  in  the  pound,  produced  abouc  £.  20^000* 
The  lad  tax,  by  this  mode  of  fublidy,  was  levied 
M9ino  1^0  s  lince  which  period,  it  was  laid  alide, 
and  WMit  is  liow  called  the  Land- Tax,  though  it 
alio  impofes  a  burden  upon  perfonal  property,  was 
eftablifhed  in  its  room. 

The  cuftoms  were  an  old  branch  of  the  royal  8.  Cutioms^ 
revenue.  It  is  faid,  that  they  were,  at  firft,  fmall 
fums  paid  by  the  merchants  for  the  ufe  of  the 
king's  warehoufcs,  weights,  meafurcs  *",  &c.  After- 
wards, a  tax,  known  under  the  name  of  Prifage^ 
took  place,  which  was  in  fa6t  nothing  but  a  branch 
of  purveyance ;  in  virtue  of  which,  the  king's 
officers  fcizcd  two  tuns  of  wine  from  every  fliip 
belonging  to  England,  importing  twenty  tuns,  or 
more,  in  order  to  fupply  the  king's  houfehold  with 
that  valuable  article  -,  and  for  which  they  paid  at 

^  G3b.  Ezcheq.  p.  214.  Hume,  vol.  it.  p.  177.  Accord- 
ing to  Henthalt/ diey  ejdited  before  the  conqoeft.  Confuetiid§ 
bong  found  in  every  connty  mentioned  in  DoomAiay  9ook, 
and  TMofuiim,  in  moft  Saxon  laws*  Specimens  and.  parts 
containing  a  hiftory  of  the  coonty  of  Kent  by  Samuel  Hei^Qiall^ 
c{erk#  in  4to.    Printed  An.  1798* 

the 
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the  moderate  rate  of  only  20  a.  fer  tun.  Mer- 
chant ftrangers  were  exempted  from  the  tax  of 
.  prifage,  but  in  lieu  thereof,  paid  a  duty  of  2S. 
for  every  tun  they  imported,  which  was  called 
Butlerage,  bccaufc  it  was  paid  to  the  king's  buder. 
The  Ribtidy  called  Tunnagc  and  Poundage,  or  a 
tax  upon  every  tun  of  wine,  and  every  pound  of 
raerchandife,  imported  into  this  country,  firft  took 
place  in  the  reign  of  Edward  I.  But  the  hiftory 
of  that  important  branch  of  the  revenue,  and  the 
income  which  It  produced,  will  more  fully  appear, 
in  the  farther  progrefs  of  this  work.  •" 

The  excife  was  firft  eftablifhed  in  England,  by 
the  long  parliament,  anno  1643.  It  is  fuppofed, 
that  the  plan  was  originally  adopted,  in  conlequencc 
of  its  fuccefs  in  the  neighbouring  commonwealth 
of  Holland.  It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  that  fo 
efficacious  a  mode  of  raifing  money,  when  once  it 


*l 
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may  not  be  traced  to  a  perlpd  earlier  than  the  re-  ^*»««r  •«»- 

~  ,  *  '  •''"*       TfMnfff  of  tw$ 

volution^  though  the  duties  which  then  exifted^  <row»v' 
were  neither  lb  heavy  in  their  amount,  nor  extended    '^ 
into  fo  many  various  branches^        . 

The  prelent  fituation  of  England,  however,  b 
regard  to  financial  burdens,  cannotjuftly  be  com- 
pared with  the  paft,  without  taking  into  our  cotw 
fideration^  the  illegal  extortionsr  of  the  fovereign, 
and  the  wealth  drawn  from  this  country,  by  the 
artifices  of  the  church  of  Rome. 


y.     Regal  Extortions, 

Hume  juftly. remarks,  **  That  the  ancient  kings 
of  England  feem  to  have  put  themfelves  on  the 
fc>oting  of  thofe  barbarous  eaftern  princeSt 
"  whom  no  one  durft  approach  without  a  prefcnt ; 
"  who  fell  all  their  good  offices:  and  who  intrude 
'*  themfelves  into  every  bufmcfs,  that  they  may 
"  have  a  pretence  for  extortion  ^"  And  it  is 
certain,  that  if  the  diigraceful  means  they  adopted 
to  procure  money,  had  rcfted  folely  on  the  autho- 
rity of  hiftorians,  inftead  of  remaining  in  our  pub- 
lic records,  the  (landing  monuments,  and  indifput- 
aUe  evidence  of  their  fliameful  venality,  they 
would  have  been  rejcfted  as  incredible.  The  cx- 
adions  to  which  I  allude,  are  known  under  the 
names  of  Oblations — Qncen-gold — Amerciaments 
— Talliagcs — and   Farms  of  Counties ;  to   which 

'  Hlit  vol.  it.  p.  131. 

might 
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might  be  added,  extottcd  Benevolences,  and  com- 
pulfive  Loans,  if  they  rcqolrcd  any  particular 
explanation. 

Oblations,  or  Fines,  as  they  wete  alfo  called,  arc 
dcfcribcd  to  be  voluntary  proffers  of  money,  or  of 
any  other  article,  or  commodity,  to  procure  the 
favour  of  the  crown,  or  to  deprecate  its  fefentmcnt. 
It  is  hardly  poflible  to  enumerate  the  various  fpe- 
cies  of  them,  which  appear  upon  the  ancient  rolls 
of  the  revenue;  btit  it  may  not  be  improper  to 
give  a  Ihort  view  of  the  moft  fingular  and  im- 
portant. 

1.  The  kings  of  England  were,  in  the  firft 
place,  accuftomed  to  receive  confidcrablc  fums  of 
money  for  granting,  or  confirming  rights  and 
franchifes  of  every  kind.  A  few  inftanccs  arc 
fufficienc  to  iliow  the  general  nature  of  thefc  pay- 
nie nts.     Robert  de  Cardinan  gave  lo  marks,  that 
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of  proceedings  at  law  *,    The  fame  fo^ereign  who  jiweieae  n- 

pretended  to  be  the  fountain  of  juftice,  became  too  !^,y 

often   the    fource  of  iniquity  and   of  oppreffion,  ^j^ 

Even  in  the  reign  of  Henry  II.  who  was  undoubtedly 

the  beft  of  the  Norman   princes,  there  are  in* 

ftanccs   of  money  being  given  to  the  king  by 

feverai  of  his  fubjeds^  for  flopping  or  fufpending 

pleas,  trials,    and  judgments,    or  for  expediting 

them  as  fpeedily  as  poflible;  for  procuring.reftitucion 

of  lands,  or  chattels,  or  that  they  might  not  be 

diflcifed;    for  obtaining    an  acquittal  of  certain 

crimes,  and  certain  modes  of  trial,  or  a  difcharge 

from  iqfiprifonmcnt;  and  for  iafuring  the  king's 

procedion,  or  his  mediation  in  their  affairs^.     Nor 

was  it  unufual  for  a  creditor  to  offcf  the  fovereign 

a  certain  portion  of  the  debt,  which  he,  as  guardian 

of  the  laws,  and  the  executor  of  juftice,  would 

affift  him  in  recovering^.     To  guard  againft  fuch 

ihameful  abufes,  was  the   objed  of  the  famous 

*  The  drcuiis  of  the  idnerant  joflices  were  principally  for 
die  efflolamcDt  of  the  prince.  The  rights  even  of  the  privi- 
leged orders,  the  admioiftration  of  the  laws,  or  the  good  of  the 
cofflfflanityy  appear  only  to  have  been  incidentally  confidered. 
From  their  inftrodions,  preferved  by  Bradlon,  a  contemporary 
aothor,  it  is  evident,  that  the  intereft  of  the  fovereign  was  tha 
•  grand  objed  of  their  million,  and  there  is  not  one  article  fpe« 
dfied  for  their  attention  or  enquiry  that  was  not  immediately 
cooaeded  with  the  revenue.  See  Henfhairs  Specimens  of  the 
Hiftory  of  Soath  Britain,  p.  17,  18,  and  19. 

f  Lytt.  Hid.  vol.  iii.  p.  261. 

)  Madox,  p«3il«    Hume's  Hift.  vol.  ii.  p.  ij^a. 

VOL.  !•  E  claufe 
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claufc  in  Magna  Charta:  "  Nuili  vendemus,  nulU 
"  negahimus^  aut  differemus  reiium,  aut  juftitiam'." 
3.  A  variety  of  inftanccs  might  alfo  be  produced, 
of  oblations  of  fo  mifcellancous  a  nature,  that  it  is 
impoffible  to  reduce  them  under  particular  heads. 
Many  fines  were  paid,  for  leave  cither  to  hold  or 
to  quit  certain  offices.  The  tenants  of  the  crown, 
who  held  in  capite,  frequently  proffered  confider- 
able  fums  of  money,  that  they  might  not  be  com- 
pelled to  marry,  or  at  leaft  might  be  permitted  to 
marry  whom  they  chofe.  None  were  fuffercd  to 
cxercile  commerce,  or  induftry  of  any  kind,  unlefs 
they  furnilhcd  the  crown  with  money.  Thus  mer- 
chandife,  in  all  its  various  branches,  became  a 
fruitful  fourcc  of  revenue.      Some  inftanccs  like- 
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Ihads^  for  an  inqueft  to  iind>  whether  Gilbert,  Ton  .^twdent  rr. 
of  Alurcd>  gave  to  Roger  two  hundred  muttons,  J^Vlf^ 
to  obtain  his  confirmation  for  certain  lands,  or  ^"i^*^- 
whether  Roger  took  them  from  him  by  violence  *. 
The  wife  of  Hugh  de  Nevile  (who  was  probably 
a  prifbner  under  clofe  confinement)  gave  the  king 
soo  hens,  that  ihe  might  fleep  with  her  hulband 
one  night;  and  not  being  able  to  provide  them 
immediately,  her  hufband,  and  Thomas  de  San- 
ford>  pledged  themfelves,  that  they  fhould  be  de- 
fivered  within  a  limited  time ".  Peter  de  Perariis 
gave  twenty  marks  for  leave  to  fait  fifhes,  as  Peter 
Chevalier  ufed  to  do.  The  Abbot  of  Rucford 
g^ve  ten  marks  for  leave  to  ere£t  houfes,  and  place 
men  upon  his  lands^  near  Welhang,  to  fecure  his 
wood  there  from  being  ftolen.  Ralf  Bardolf  was 
fined  five  marks,  for  leave  to  rife  from  his  infir* 
nuty:  and  to  the  difgrace  of  the  laws  and  juftice 
of  England  in  thofe  days,  the  rich  and  powerful 
county  of  Norfolk,  thought  it  necefTary  to  proffer 
tn  oblation  of  forty  marks,  in  order  that  it  might 
be  fiiirly  dealt  with :  the  burgeffes  of  Yarmouth, 
twenty<»five  marks,  that  they  might  be  dealt  with 
according  to  the  king's  charters,  which  they  have 

'Ifadox,  305. 

*  Madox,  p.  326.  This  fingalar  oblation  was  proffered  in 
Ae  izth  jear  of  the  reign  of  John.  Lord  Lyttleton,  hoMrever, 
fraperlx  remarks,  that  the  ludicrous  kind  of  tyranny  which  the 
kiig  excrcifed  over  his  fubjeds,  muil  rather  be  innpufed  to  the 
cbaiAer  of  the  man,  than  to  the  law,  or  cufiom  of  the  times, 
BiL  of  Hen*  U.  vol.  iii.  p.  263. 

B  2  for 
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un-    for  their  liberties  j  and  feveral  hundreds  of  North-    i 
l\Y     ampronfhire,    fixty   marks,    that  they    might  be 

'_f'_ heard  without  impeachment'. 

When  an  oblation  was  proffered  to  the  king  in 
money,  the  qiicen -con fort  at  [he  time,  wasencidcd 
to  demand  from  the  party,  a  certain  addition  to  it, 
founded  on  the  fi;ppofition,  that  when  the  king 
granted  any  fpecial  favour  to  any  of  his  fubjefts, 
or  mitigated  any  burden  or  penalty  to  which  they 
were  liable,  that  (he  had  intcrpofed  her  good 
offices  in  behalf  of  the  fuitor.  This  ancient 
perquifitc  was  called  Queen  Gokl,  or  ylurum  Re- 
gin^,  bccaufe  the  queen  received  an  ounce  of  gold, 
for  every  hundred  marks  of  filver  promifcd  to  the" 
kins '. 
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of  the  Exchequer  *,  the  following  will  fufficicntly  ^»cunt «. 
explain  the  nature  of  thefe  exaftions.  The  men  '-^^t/ 
of  Northumberland  were  amerced,  for  not  cut-  ^"' ' 
ring  off  the  feet  of  their  dogs*:  Harvey,  the 
ckrk^  for  impleading  the  abbefs  of  Winton,  con- 
trary to  the  king's  command  ^ :  Ralph  Ficz  Roger> 
for  faying  a  thing  which  he  afterwards  contradifk- 
cd*:  Stephen  de  Mereflcr,  pro  ftulto  refponfo: 
Gilbert  dc  Henley,  pro  faljo  diSlor.  Nicholas,  fon 
of  Liulf,  pro  ftulto  diHo :  Henry,  the  dean,  and 
many  others,  pro  fiultiloquio^ :  The  hundred  of 
BoflonCj  for  the  default  of  a  certain  maid  fervant, 
who  was  prefent  when  a  horfe  ftruck  a  man,  and 
killed  him*.  The  amerciaments  for  the  forefts 
were  particularly  oppreflive ;  and  by  trefpaffes, 
defaults,  purpreftures,  and  otherwifc,  a  great  re- 
Tenue  was  annually  raifed  from  the  diftrifls  in  their 
neighbourhood  ^ 

The  tenants  in  the  royal  demefnes  (in  which,  4,TaiUagti, 
originally,  all  the  great  towns  in  the  kingdom  were 
comprehended)  were  alfo  fubjcft  to  certain  arbi- 
trary cxaftions,  called  talliagesy  or  cuttingSy  be- 
caufe  a  certain  proportion  of  their  perfonal  pro- 
perty was  under  this  name  taken  from  them,  and 
appropriated  to  the  ufc  of  the  fovereign  «.     In  the 

*  Chap.  14.  *  Madox,  p.  388. 

*  Ibid.  p.  390.  •  Ibid,  p.  3^8. 
^  Ibid.  p.  392.  ®  Ibid.  p.  393* 
'  Ibid.  p.  273. 

t  Taliiage  19  derived  from  the  French  verb  Tailltr,  to  cut. 
See  Do  Cange  GloiT.  voa  Tallagium. 

E  3  king's 
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king's  manors  and  landed  eftatesj  fuch  exadions 
Vif  were  totally  arbitrary;  but  in  towns,  it  was  a  kind 
of  free-gift  from  all  the  inhabitants,  as  a  body 
corporate,  who  were  affembled  together  by  the 
jufliccs  itinerant  in  the  courfc  of  their  circuits,  in 
order  to  be  made  acquainted  with  the  king's  ne- 
ccQidcs,  and  the  fum  which  he  expc<5ted.  If  any 
town,  or  borough,  however,  in  confcquence  of 
this  rcquiHtion,  did  not  give,  according  to  the 
wants  or  expectations  of  the  crown,  the  jufticiar 
inquired  into  their  behaviour,  and  into  the  manner 
in  which  their  privileges  were  made  ufc  of,  and 
any  plaufible  pretence  was  embraced,  of  Iffulng 
out  ^Ho  iVarranlo'i,y  and  of  confifcating  the  char- 
ters they  had  received ''.     Thofe  who  held  their 
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partial  aids,  but  fubfidies  from  the  kingdom  in  Afuientn. 
general.     The  happy  efFcdls  refulting  from  this  "^'{/^ 
judicious  mcafure  are  well  known.    The  public  ^*^^*^* 
revenue   was  increafed^  and  the  lower  houfe  of 
parliament  thus  acquired  that  weight  and  confe^ 
quence  in  the  date,  which  enabled  it  to  eftablifli 
the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  people  upon  the 
firmeft  foundations. 

But  the  ancient  kings  of  England,  not  con-  s^^^tnu 
tented  with  thefc  exadtions,  were  alfo  accuftomed  **  *^^  **** 
to  let  the  different  counties  in  the  kingdom^  in 
(arm,  to  certain  officers,  called  Sheriffs,  who,  in 
confidcration  of  fums  annually  paid  to  the  exche- 
quer, were  entrufted  with  powers,  too  often  at- 
tended with  the  greateft  oppreffion  of  the  people,. 
Such  officers  would,  not  exercife  much  caution  in 
their  mode  of  proceeding,  when  they  were  ac- 
counted "  ibe  deputies  Qf  the  Lord^  of  the  great 
"  Stigneurie  $f  the  realm.*'  And  as  the  leafes 
which  they  received  were  only  annual,  that  circum* 
ftance  would  not  tend  to  diminifh  the  various 
abules,  which  fuch  petty  tyrants  would  naturally  be 
inclined,  either  to  countenance,  or  to  commit,  in 
their  refpedtive  diftrifts  *". 

^  Msulox«  Excbeq.  p.  223.  The  particulars  of  xYktproJUium 
commitaiis,  may  be  feen  in  Hales*s  Sheriffs  Accounts^  p.  30, 
3I9  52.  The  crown  alfo  exafted  yearly  farms,  or  rents, 
fam  tovrasy  burghs,  and  gilds.    Madox,  p.  226. 


E  4  VI.  Papal 
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VI.    Papal  Exaflions. 

Whilft  the  authority  of  the  Pope  was  acknow- 
ledged in  this  country,  England  was  defervedly 
accounted  one  of  the  richeft  jewels  in  the  papal 
crown.  Without  entering  minutely  into  the  vari- 
ous cxaflions  of  the  Roman  pontiffs,  which  may 
be  found,  at  full  length,  in  a  volume  confined  to 
that  particular  fubjci.'l ',  it  is  fuiBcient  far  our 
prefent  purpofe  to  remark,  that,  during  the  reign 
of  King  John,  an  annual  tribute  of  700  marks 
was  piiid  for  England,  and  300  for  Ireland}  and 
that  cvrrr  houfc  in  the  kingdom,  in  which  there 
was  twenty  p^nnvworth  of  goods,  paid  a  penny 
yearly  to  the  Puntiff",  or  his  legale.  This  rax  was 
levied  wir!,  fnrh  ftriflncfs,  that  it  was  held  to  be  a 
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were  a  variety  of  occaflonal  cxaftions,  as  *'  pen-  ^cwit  r#. 
"  (ions,  ccnfcs,  procurations,  fuits  for  provifions,  T^wVo/ 
*^  and  expeditions  of  bulls,  for  archbiflioprics  and  ^'^^^^' 
"  bifhoprics,  and  for  delegacies;  and  tlic  re  fcripts  in 
"  caufes  of  contentions  and  appeals,  jurifdiftions 
'*  legatine,  difpenfations,  licenfes,  faculties,  grants, 
<*  relaxations,  abolitions,  and  inBnite  forts  of  bulls, 
"  brieves,    and    inftruments   of    fundry   natures, 
"  names,  and  kinds,  to  the  great  decay  and  im- 
•*  poverifliment  of  the  kingdom"."     It  is  incre- 
dible, what  fums  of  money  are  fuppofcd  to  have 
been  cxtraft'ed  out  of  this  kingdom  under  thefe 
pretences ;   and  how  much  they   contributed,  to 
render  it  difficult  for  the  crown,  to  raife  a  revenue 
adequate  to  the  exigencies  of  the  Hate. 

Sudi  were  the  burdens  to  which  the  inhabitants  cciici«fi<M. 
of  England  were  formerly  fubjeft.  It  is  certain 
that  they  did  not  exift  at  once  -,  and  that  fometimes 
one  mode  of  exaction  prevailed,  which,  in  proceis 
of  time  was  abandoned  in  favour  of  anocher;  But, 
whatever  the  laudatores  temporis  a£fi  may  fay,  it 
muft  be  evident  to  every  impartial  pcrfon,  that 
our  anceftors  had  great  reafon  to  be  diflatisfied 
with  their  political  fuuation,  even  in  the  article  of 
taxation  $  and  perhaps  the  prefent  aera  is,  in  that, 
as  well  as  in  many  other  refpefts,  as  defirable  a 
period  to  live  in,  as  any  that  can  be  pointed  out  in 
the  hiftory  of  this  country ;  our  additional  weight 
pf  axes  being  /fully  compenfated,  by  a  more  ex-i 


^  25  Henry  VIII.  chap,  i, 

tended 
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tended    commerce,    by  improvements   in  every 
branch  of  i'cience  and  of  art,  and  by  great  acccf-  ' 
_  fions  to  our  wealthy  otir  fccuriiy,  and  our  free- 
dom ",  ' 


CHAP.     V. 

Of  the  Revenue  of  England  under  the  Coventment 
ef  the  Norman  Line, 


I 


s  natural  at  the  6r{l  glance  to  imagine,  that  an 
ifular  dominion  is  peculiarly  inacceffible,  and 
eafy  to  be  defended;  that  the;  expence  of  a  mari- 
time expedition,  the  hazards  of  the  fea,  the  diffi- 

;ulty  attending  the  landing  of  troops,  and  the  rilt 
if  famine,  joined  to  the  oppofuion  of  the  natives. 
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would  place  almoft  unfurmountable  obftacles  in  Ht^wmm 
the  way  of  an  invaders  and  though,  by  choofing  a  JirjSiZL 

happy  moment,  one  attempt  might  perhaps  be  — * 

profperous,  yet  that  many  ages  would  elapfe,  be- 
fore another  opportunity,  equally  fortunate,  could 
poflibiy  occur.  It  is  lingular,  however,  that 
Britain  has  hard\y  ever  been  invaded,  without 
having  produced  an  important  revolution  \  and  it 
niay  not  be  improper,  briefly  to  flate,  whence  this 
has  proceeded,  and  what  peculiar  circumflances 
contributed  to  render  the  Norman  invafion  fuc- 
ceisful. 

The  more  fccure  a  nation  is,  or  confiders  itfelf 
to  be,  the  lefs  precaution  it  will  take  for  its  fafety 
and  defence.  Deriding  the  idea  of  invafion,  and 
laughing  at  the  eflPorts  of  an  enemy,  it  is  unpre- 
pared to  reGll  an  attack  when  it  adlually  takes 
place.  If  the  firft  difficulties,  therefore,  are  fur- 
mounted,  and  more  efpecially  if  the  invader  is 
fortunate  enough  to  conquer  in  the  firfl:  engage* 
ment,  he  afterwards  finds  no  fortrefs  to  check  his 
progrefs,  or  to  obftruft  his  march  to  any  place  of 
which  he  wilhes  to  be  matter.  The  whole  country 
becomes  a  fcene  of  tumult,  anarchy,  and  confu* 
iions  and  every  diftrid  drives  which  of  them  (hall 
manifell  the  greateft  readinefs  to  fubmit  to  his 
yoke. 

An  invader,  qualified  for  any  bold  enterprife, 
on  the  other  hand,  is  thoroughly  apprifed  of  all 
the  difficulties  he  has  to  encounter  3  and  is  fen-i 
^b|e»  that  hi^  only  prof|>e£t  of  fuccefs  depends 

upon 
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Upon  his  power  and  dexterity  to  overcome  them. 
I.  He  makes,  therefore,  every  ncccfTary  prepara- 
"  tion — lie  proceeds  upon  a  fettled  plan — he  cau- 
tioully  weighs  every  advcrfe  and  untoward  circum- 
ftance ;  and  never  ventures  to  fet  out,  without  a 
ftrong  probabiHty  in  his  favour,  and  a  full  afllir- 
ance,  if  fucccfiful,  of  being  amply  rewarded. 

The  being  pent  up  in  an  iQand,  and  that  ifland 
poflcffcd  by  an  enemy,  without  any  place  of  re- 
fuge, or  hopes  of  efcape,  is  a  ftrong  fpur  to  the 
greatcft  exertions.  An  ancient  general,  who  was 
determined  to  conquer,  placed  his  army,  with  a 
deep  river  behind  them,  and  informed  his  troops, 
that  they  muft  cither  vanquifh  the  foe,  or  pcrilh 
in  'the  flood.  An  enemy,  by  whom  an  ifland  is 
invaded,  is  uniformly  in  that  dcfperate  predica- 
ment i  and  has  no  alternative,  but  cither  to  con- 
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valour,  and  they  had  recently  fccn  all  the  qualities  Revenue  in 
of  a  great  commander  fucccfsfully  difplaycd  againft  IheN^nu 
a  formidable  army  of  Norwegians  ;  but  they  knew,        ' 
that  he  fat  upon  a  throne,  to  which  another  was 
entitled.     They  fought  Under  his  banners  there- 
fore, as  if  they  contended,  rather  to  fupport  their 
own  charaftcr,  and  to  defend   their  6wn  rights, 
than  to  fecure  his  crown  from  the  pretenfionsof  a 
rival.     Indeed,  if  Harold  had  not  been  confidered 
as  an  ufurper,  they  would  not  have  murmured  be- 
caufc   the    Norwegian   booty   was    withheld,    nor 
would  they  have  abandoned  his  colours,  in  confe- 
quence  of  that  difappointmenr,  or  difregarded  the 
orders  of  their  general,  when  the  fate  of  England 
depended  upon  their  difcipline  and  obedience. 

To  crown  the  whole,  Edgar  ^theling,  the 
rcprefentative  of  the  Saxon  monarchs,  and  confe- 
quendy  who  had  the  only  legal  title  to  the  fove- 
reignty  of  the  country,  and  to  whom,  after  the 
death  of  Harold,  the  Englifh  naturally  looked  up, 
bad  neither  experience  nor  abilides  calculated  to 
aft  with  vigour  in  fo  critical  a  junfture.  He 
neither  knew  how  to  curb  the  foe,  how  to  con- 
ciliate  tbe  affedions  of  his  fubjefts,  or  how  to 
animate  troops  difpirited  by  the  overthrow  they 
had  received  i  and  being  better  fitted  for  the  calm 
fcenes  of  private  life,  than  for  the  temped  of  war 
or  the  intrigues  of  a  cabinet,  he  relied  oo  his  in- 
fignificance,  for  at  lead  perfonal  fafety  j  and  throw- 
ing himfclf  at  the  feet  of  the  Norman,  was  one  of 

the 
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attention  would  be  paid  to  the  prcferva 
public  liberties,  and  private    rights  j 
Normandy,  after  having  vanquifhed 
England,  and  flain  its  monarchy  at  i 
battle  of  Haftings,  was  acknowledgec 
rcign  of  the  country,  and  crowned  at  \ 
^ith  all  the  forms  ufual  at  fuch  folem 
pofterity  have  ever  fince  fat  upon  th 
England.     But  as  Henry  the  Second 
defcended  from  the  old  Saxon  line,  t 
the  opinion  of  the  Englifh  nation,  th< 
longed ;  and  as,  in  the  perfon  of  that 
former  royal  race  was  faid  to  have  b< 
blifhedy  and  a  new  asra  to  have  been 
into  the  Englifh   hiftory,  the  prefent 
therefore  reftridcd  to  the  reigns  of  th 
kings  after  the  Norman  invafion. 
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England^  in  the  plain  and  literal  fenfe  of  that  word ;  juvmu  m 
antiquaries  having  difcovcrcd,  that  conqueftus  may  \^^^l^!^ 
be  applied  not  only  to  an  acquifition  by  force  of  — — 
arms^  but  alfo  by  purchafe,  or  by  donation*  They 
have  thence  contended,  that  by  the  Norman  Con- 
queft,  ancient  hiftorians  meant  the  acquifition  of 
England  by  the  duke  of  Normandy,  in  confe- 
quence  of  the  pretended  will  of  the  ConfefTor,  and 
the  voluntary  fubmii&on  of  the  Englifh.  It  is 
certaioj  that  William  conduced  his  meafures  with 
die  greateft  art,  prudence,  and  dexterity ;  that  he 
foothed  the  inhabitants  of  the  country,  until  they 
were  completely  in  his  power :  and,  perhaps,  he 
would  have  trufted  them,  if  he  could  have  de* 
pended  on  their  fidelity  and  attachment.  But  both 
parties  were  jealous  of  each  other,  and  it  is  impof* 
fible,  confiflently  with  hiftorical  evidence,  to  con- 
fidcr  the  firfl  of  the  Norman  monarchs  in  any 
other  light,  than  as  a  conqueror  whoy  partly  by 
ffrcij  and  partly  by  ftratagem,  Jubdued  a  country^ 
to  the  government  of  which  he  had  no  jujl  preten^ 
foHy  and  a  majority  of  whoje  inhabitants  detefied  the 
tyrant  they  were  fubje£l  tOy  and  would  gladly  have 
thrown  off  bis  yoke. 

Among  the  other  means  purfucd  by  William  !• 
to  fecurc  his  acquifition,  the  following  are  more 
particularly  conncfted  with  the  objeft  of  this 
work :  namely,  the  complete  eflablifhmcnt  of  the 
feudal  fyflem— tljc  furvcy  made  of  the  kingdom  in 
general^  and  in  particular,  of  the  value  and  extent 
of  the   royal  domains;  and  the  inftitution  of  a 

court 


the   firft  place,    they   were  no 
feconulv,    tliac  in  order  to    rer 
dcfcd,  a  thoufand  fubtilties  we 
cure  the  advantages  of  i'uccefli< 
the  original  proprietors.     Hcnc 
reliefs,  and  other  incidents,  or  ; 
iftics  of  the  feudal  tenure.     Eve 
monarchs,  every  proprietor  of  . 
aflift  his  fovereign  in  war,  with( 
pence ;  and  he  was  alfo  fubjedt 
knowlcdgment  to  his    immediat 
he  firft  entered  into  the   poflcfl 
But  the  various  burdens  of  che  f 
not  connpletely  eftabliftied  until  a 
The  whole  kingdom  was  then  di 
knights  fees;    the  holder  of  ea 
not  only  bound  to  furnifh  a   i 
horfeman,    for  the  public  defer 
likcwife  liable  to  a  variety  of  in 
Ijght  and  eafy,  and  apparently  f( 
the  vaffal.  hut  afrpni/or/^c 


^^\r*«  »ia  1 


•  V:        Of  the  British  empire/  ^S 

The  monarchy  of  England^  was  originall/  com-  kevtma  m 
Jwfed  of  fcvcn  independent  kingdoms^  the  fove-  J^JXriLiii* 
jcign  of  each  of  which>  was  poflcffed  of  a  confi-  ^^^^ 
derable  domain,  in  all  the  various  diftrids  of  the  ^^i  i>oo^ 
heptarchy  :  and  as,  in  confequence  of  that  circum-^ 
ftaocc)  the  eftates  belonging  to  the  crown  of 
£Dgland»  when  the  heptarchy  was  deftroyed,  were 
DOC  only  extend ve  in  themfelves,  but  difperfed 
ind  fcattered  over  the  whole  face  of  the  country, 
they  were  expofed  to  great  diminutioni  and  could 
hardly  be  preferved  entire,  unlefs  frequently  ilir- 
vcyedand  diftingui(hcd  from  the  property  of 
individuals,  Ijt  is  certain^  that  Alfred  completed  a 
furvey  of  that  nature,  which,  for  a  long  time,  was 
carefijtty  preferved  at  Winchefter  **.  In  imitation 
of  (b  laudable  an  example,  and,  as  feme  imaginci 
ivith  a  view  of  extending  his  feudal  prerogatives 
over  every  diftrift  in  the  country,  William  began^ 
tod  a£tually  finiflied,  a  furvey  not  only  of  the 
royal  domainsi  but  alfo  of  all  the  landed  property 
of  the  kingdom,  fome  of  the  northern  counties 
alooe  excepted  ^.  Six  years  were  employed  m  this 
laborious  undertaking.  The  fruit  of  it  was,  that 
ancienc  record^  lately  engraven  at  the  public  ex-> 

f  Hearne's  Life  of  Alfred*  p.  115. 

t  Thb  furveyy  however,  is  nbt  fo  coitaplete  as  fome  tathors 
pretnul.  Some  dties  and  towns  of  note  are  not  mentioned  iil 
it,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  villages  are  omitted.  It  waa 
friodpally  intended  to  give  the  king  a  true  account  of  his  own 
laods  and  demefnes,  and  thofe  held  by  hb  tenants  i/i  capiu* 
Rapb,  vol.  i*  p*  177*  note  4* 

VOL.  u  F  pence, 


»^a  9*m^* 


Englifli  fondly  imagined,  that  b 
Avould  not  only  ingratiate  ther 
fovereign,  but  would  alfo  enable 
ward  his  Norman  followers,  wit 
tax  or  addition  to  his  revenue 
{landing  the  large  fums  of  moni 
found  means  to  obtains  and  tt 
pofTefllon   of  the    treafures    wl 
amaffcd,  which   were  not  incoi 
foon  difcovered,  that  with   mo 
impoQible  for  him  to  fatisfy  a  i 
who  had  joined  his  (landard  it 
eftablifhments  in  land,  and   noi 
bounty ;  and  hence  it  is  faid^  th: 
to  the  nccefTity  of  exafperating 
driving  them  to  rebellion,  in  ore 
have   a   pretence   for  diftributir 
cftates  among  his  friends  and  foil 
Tix's;         The  income  received  by  the 
man   monarchs,  as  Lord   Paran 
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in  addition  to  the  great   but  uncertain  revenue  Re^enrajn 
which  he   thus  received,    and   the  other  fources  tktiZLns. 
above-mentioned,    he    joined  the  odious  tax  of  ' 

Danegeld;  at  firft,  under  the  ufual  pretence  of 
guarding  the  fea  from  pirates;  but  afterwards,  in 
confequence  of  an  attack  he  apprehended  from 
Sueno  King  of  Denmark,  who  intended,  it  was 
iaid^  to  vindicate  his  claim  to  the  throne  of 
England,  with  all  the  ftrength  and  forces  of  which 
he  was  mailer.  During  the  reign  of  William, 
Danegeld  varied  from  is.  to  6 s.  pr  hide S  ac- 
cording to  the  exigencies  of  the  crown.  But  the 
revival  of  fo  obnoxious  an  impofition,  however 
plaufible  the  grounds  might  be,  on  which  it  pro- 
ceeded, gave  much  difcontent,  and  greatly  con- 
tributed to  the  frequent  infurreftions,  by  which 
his  government  was  difturbed. 

It  is  aflcrted  alfo,  by  fome  ancient  hiftorians,  ^.  Tynmni- 
that  William  extorted  confiderable  fums  of  money 
from  his  fubjefts,  without  any  legal  pretence  :  and 
finding  that  many  of  the  Englifli,  in  terror  of  his 
czaflions,  had  depofitcd  their  wealth  in  monafte- 
rics,  he  ordered  them  to  be  fearched;  and  not 
only  appropriated  to  his  own  ufe,  all  the  money, 
jewels,  plate,  and  other  valuable  efFcfts,  belong- 
bg  to  individuals,  which  were  difcdvered  there, 
but  alfo  fcized  the  very  (brines  and  chalices  of  the 
churches " :  articles  which  were  accounted  fo  facred 

<  Matthew  Paris  fiiys,  that  Danegeld  was  raifed  to  6  s.  per 
Udej  anno  1083.     He  calls  it  gra'vijfima  pecuniarum  exa^io^ 
p.  10. 
I       ^  Matthew  Paris,  Hifl.  ikngK  folio  edit,  1606,  p.  \o. 

F  3  and 


cal  exac- 
tioos. 
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wi"  and  inviolable,  in  that  fuperftitious  age,  that  it  is 
Vnun,.  difficiik  to  conceive,  how  a  prince,  who  affcSed 
■  Co  much  zeal  for  religion,  could  hazard  fuch  an 
attempt. 

The  amount  of  the  Conqueror's  income  has  been 
much  difputcd.  Ordericus  Vitalis  favs,  that,  bc- 
fidts  all  the  cafual  profits  of  his  feudal  preroga- 
tives, he  t-njoycd  a  revenue  of  about  ^.400,000 
per  amntm*.  This,  in  the  opinion  of  two  cele- 
brated modern  hiftorians,  is  pcrfcftly  incredible* 
Hume  rt  mirks,  that  a  pound  of  filvcr,  in  that  age, 
contamid  three  times  tiie  weight  that  it  docs  ac 
prdcjiti  cunfcqucntly  ;^.  400,000  then  was  equal 
to  £.  i,;co,ooo  of  our  fptcic;  and  as  any  given 
fuin  of  money  would  thin  purcha'e  about  ten 
times  mure  of  the  neccfljries  of  life  than  at  pre- 
fent,  the  Conqueror,  according  to  this  calculation. 
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qucror's  income  only  into  £.  5,000,000  of  modern  Revema'm 
money,  alfo  contends,  that  ancient  writers   m\J&.  \ke^N^nt. 
have  been  greatly  miftaken  in  their  account  of  his 
wealth.    For  the  revenue  of  England,   he   fays, 
including  Scotland  and  Ireland,  does  not  yield  fo 
much,  if  we  dcduft  what  is  levied  for  payment  of  the 
national  debt*.     The  fubftraftion  of  any  thing  on 
account  of  the  intereft  paid  to  the  public  creditors, 
is  a  very  inaccurate  and  unjuftifiable  poHtion,  be*^ 
caufc  it  arHes  from  taxes  levied  on  the  fubje6t,  as 
much  as  any  other  part  of  the  national  income. 
But  thefe  two  great  authors  feem  to  have  carried 
their  fcepticifm  too  far  in  this,  as  they  have  done 
in  many  other  inftances.     It  is  probable,  that  both 
of  them  would  have  been  equally  incredulous,  had 
they  been  told  rbrty  years  ago,  that  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland  could  have  raifed  in  the  year  1800,  a 
revenue  of  above  30,000,000  per  annum.     After 
all,  it  is  impoffible  totally  to  difcredit  the  accounts 
of  Vitalis,  an  hiftorian  who  was  born  only  nine 
years  after  the  conqueft,  and  confcquently   mult 
have  enjoyed  better  accefs  to  information,  than  any 
modern  can  pretend  to.     Indeed,  without  fuch  an 
income,  it  would   have  been  impoflSble   for  the 
kings  of  England,  to  have  lived  with  fuch  fplendour 
and  magnificence  5  to  have  bellowed  fuch  liberal 
donations  on  the  church;  to  have  carried  on  fo 
many  public  works  i  to  have  engaged  in  fo  many 
czpcnlive  wars  i  and  after  all,  to  have  left  behind 

t  Gen.  Hill.  vol.  i.  p.  166, 

F  4  them 
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them  fuch  confiderable  trcafurcs.  Sixty  thoufand 
,  pounds  in  filver,  equal  to  j^.  900,000  of  modern 
"  money  ',  was  found  in  the  Royal  Treafury  at  Win- 
cheftcr,  after  the  death  of  the  Conqueror  ;  befidcs 
goldj  jewels,  veftmcnts,  and  other  articles  of  great 
value :  and  as  he  died  in  Normandy,  where  he 
had  alio  large  fums  of  money  hoarded  up,  (indtcd 
it  was  his  ufual  prailicc  to  cjrry  a  ircafure  about 
with  him,)  there  is  Icfs  reafun  to  believe  that  the 
accounts  given  of  liis  wealth  and  annual  income, 
could  be  greatly  exaggerated.  Bcfidcs,  Vitalis  is 
fb  particular  in  the  fum  he  mentions,  ftating  not 
only  the  pounds,  but  even  the  number  of  farthings 
which  William  received;  namely,  £.  1,060  30J. 
■Id.  a  day  (which  is  the  mode  of  counting  dill 
ufed  in  the  exchequer,  inftead  of  ^  1,061  los. 
&c,)  that  one  would  fuppofe  his  information  was 
derived     from    authentic    records,    and    was   not 
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leaking  fuch  calculations,  than  to  fuppofc  that  an  Rt^nue  in 
ancient  writer  could  be  grof^ly  midaken  in  a  plain  tL^^L^, 
matter  of  fadt  ^  '  ' 


WILLIAM    RUFUS. 

« 

The  fecond  fon  of  William  the.  Conqueror, 
called  Rufus,  or  the  Red,  on  account  of  the 
colour  of  his  hair,  fuccccded  to  the  throne  of 
England,  in  confcquence  of  his  father's  deftination, 
the  remiflhefs  of  his  brother  Robert,  his  own 
adivity,  and  the  attachment  of  Lanfranc,  Arch- 
bifhop  of  Canterbury,  by  whom  he  had  been 
.educated,  aqd  who  poffcflcd  great  weight  and  au- 
thority with  the  Englilh.  The  thirteen  years 
during  which  this  tyrant  governed  England,  was  a 
perpetual  feries  of  extortions,  of  which  the  church 
in  particular  had  great  reafon  to  complain.  It  was 
an  ufual  praftice  with  him,  when  any  bifliopric  or 
^bbey  became  vacant,  to  feize  all  its  temporalities, 
and  to  farm  them  out  to  his  favourites,  or  to  thofc 
who  made  him  the  higheft  offer;  and  when  any 
circumftance  induced  him  to  fill  the  vacancy,  he 

'  The  copc^aeror's  income  mud  have  arifen,  firft,  from  the 
tax  of  Danegeldy  which  at  6  s.  per  hide  would  produce 
^.73^080;  and  fecondly,  from  the  rents  of  nis  domains^ 
Which,  it  is  more  than  probable,  would  make  up  the  deficiency. 
This  is  %  point,  however,  which  mu!(  foon  be  afcercained,  as  our 
antiquaries  will  now  be  able,  from  the  publication  of  Domefday- 
^if  fully  to  explain  the  value  of  the  f^yal  Domains,  and  the 
jocome  which  they  produced. 

pxadcd 


vacant  bv  the  death  of  Rufus 
v/as  loll  in    taking  every   flep 
piirpofc.       The   regalia,  and   tf 
kept  at  Winchcfter,  were  firfl:  t 
A   council  was   haftily  aflcmbk 
whom  his  title  to  the  crown  was 
in  Icfs  than  three  days  after  his  bi 
ceremony   of    his  coronation   \ 
Weflminfter,  by  Maurice  Bifliop 
whole  was  conduced  in  a  manner 
us  with  a  favourable    idea    of 
abilities* 

As  Henry's  title  to  the  throne 
tionable,  he  found  it  ncceflary,  i 
the  affcftions  of  his  fubjcfts,  to  p 
government  very  different  from 
loiico*  thcr :  accordingly,  foon  after  hii 
granted  a  charter^  which  contain 
highly  favourable  to  the  libertie 
It  was  the  bafis  on  which  Magna 
founded  -,  and  it   fully   proves,  a 
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Though  this  king  is,  in  general,  reprefcnted  by  Rsvenuetn 
our  hiftorians  m  a  very  advantageous  light,  yet  he  theNormam. 
b  accufed  of  having  occafionally  forgotten  his  en-  '  ^ 

gagcmencs  to  the  public.     Contrary  to  an  exprcfa 
ciaule  of  the  charter  he  had  granted,  he  ftized  the  ' 

temporalities  of  the  archbifhopric  of  Canterbury, 
fold   the    woods   belonging   to   it,  plundered   the 
tenants,  and  kept  poflcffion  of  its  revenues  for  above 
five  years.     His  levying  3  s.  on  every  hide  of  land, 
when  his  daughter  Matilda  was  married  to  Hen- 
ry IV.    Emperor  of  Germany,    may   be  jullified 
upon  feudal  principles  i  but  the   fpecific  fum  he 
demanded   (amounting,    it  is  fuppofcd,  to   about 
j([.  8oo>ooo  of   modern    currency)    was    to    the 
grcatcft  degree  opprcflive  \      The   exactions  of 
this  monarch,  however,  are  to  be  attributed,  prin- 
cipally to    his   great  anxiety,  at    Hrd   to  acquire, 
and   afterwards  to  preferve  the  dutchy  of  Nor- 
mandy 5  are-union  with  which,  many  of  his  Eng- 
lifti  fubjedls  confidered  to  be    effcntial.      In  the 
fifth  year  of  his  reign,  they  were  particularly  op- 
preflfcd  to  raife  a  fum  of  money  for  defraying  the 
charges  of  an  expedition  to  the  continent,  upon 
\vhich  the  poflcfTion  of  that  dutchy  depended.  A  tax 
was  laid  even  upon  churches  i  and  every  incumbent 
was  made  anfwerable  for  the   rate  at  which  his 
parifli- church  was  aflcffcd^     Many   heavy  taxes 

were 

^  Brady >  vol.  ii.  p.  270. 

'  During  the  rage  of  this  opprcffion,  Flcnry  was  met,  in  his  , 

road  to  London,  by  two  hundred  puriih  pricfts  in  iht:if  fur- 

plices. 
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were  alfo  laid  on,  in  the  feventccnrh  year  of  his 
•  reign,  in  confcquence  of  a  v/r  he  was  nbllgcd  to 
carry  on  againft  the  king  of  France,  for  the  fccu- 
ricy  of  Normandy''. 

The  reign  of  Henry  is  diftinguifhcd  by  a  very 
important  alieration  In  regard  to  his  revenue.  Wc 
arc  informed  by  Gervas  of^  filhury,  in  his  famous 
Dialogue  on  the  Exchequer',  that  the  rents  of 
the  Royal  Domains,  for  many  years  after  the 
Norman  Conqueft,  were  principally  paid  in  kind  j 
and  that,  in  the  reign  of  this  monarch,  they  were 
converted  into  money".  As  Henry  lived  much 
in  Normandy,  and  was  engaged  in  many  foreign 
expeditions,  money  was  parricul.irly  convenient 
to  him  i  and  in  confcquence  of  the  fcarcity  of 
fpecie  at  that  time,  the  converfion  was  made  on 
terms  highly  favourable  to  the  vaflal,  an  ox  being 
only  valued  at  i  s.  and  a  fheep  at  ^d.     Both  i 
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for  it  not  a  little  diminifticd,  at  an  after- period,  the  Rw'f**** 
relative  value  and  amount  of  the  royal  income;  t/uNorLnu 
and  greatly  contributed  to  the  future  poverty  and  " 

neceffities  of  the  crown. 


STEPHEN. 

The  attempt  of  Stephen  to  feat  himfcif  upon  the 
throne  of  England,  is  one  of  the  boldeft  enter- 
prizes  recorded  in  hiftory.  He  was  the  grandfon, 
it  is  true,  of  William  the  Conqueror,  whofc 
daughter  Adela  had  been  married  to  his  father  the 
Earl  of  Blois,  but  he  was  the  third  fon  of  that 
marriage;  and,  as  both  his  elder  brothers  were 
living,  he  had  no  hereditary  claim  to  the  fuccef- 
fion.  He  oppofed  the  daughter  of  a  fovcreign 
who  had  long  reigned  over  the  Englilh ;  aifft 
whofe  government,  though  fometimes  harfh  and 
oppreflive,  was  in  general  popular.  His  rival,  the 
cmprefs  Matilda,  indifputably  reprefented  the 
Norman,  and  had  fome  pretenfions  to  the  inherit- 
ance of  the  Saxon  fovereigns  of  England.  Nor 
could  he  truft  to  the  effeds  of  his  lavi(h  promifes  to 
the  Englifh  nation,  of  maintaining  a  drift  regard 
to  the  prefervation  of  their  rights  and  privileges  ^ 
for  having  abandoned  the  folemn  engagements  he 
had  contraded,  to  fupport  the  emprefs  in  her  fuc- 
ceflion  to  her  father,  it  was  natural  to  fuppofe,  that 
he  could  not  be  depended  on  to  fulfil  any  other 
obligation.     But  fuch  was  the   unfettled  (late  of 

fucceflion  to  the  crown ;  fo  much  were  the  people 

of 
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of  that  age  delighted  with  bold  and  daring  entcr- 
I  prizes,  and  i'o  attached  to  men  of  gallantry  and 
■  fpirit,  that  Stephen  found  his  attempts  fuccelsfu! 
beyond  his  moft  fanguine  expedtations.  He  was 
anointed  king  of  England  foon  after  his  arriva?, 
and  airumcd  the  excrcifc  of  the  royal  authority 
wirh  hardly  any  oppofition. 

The  reign  of  this  monarch  paffed  in  perpetual 
war  and  civil  bloodthed.  During  the  whole  pe- 
riod, the  nation  is  reprefentcd  to  have  been  in  a 
Icate  the  moft  deplorable.  Some  forfook  theit 
native  cotuitry,  to  avoid  the  miferies  under  which 
it  gro^incJ.  A  multitude  of  foreign  mercenaries, 
brought  over  by  Stephen  to  allift  him  in  hU 
ufurpacion,  and  to  fupport  his  authority,  fprcad 
horror  and  devaHation  wherever  they  wenr.  Many 
who  had  lived  in  opulence,  were  glad  to  flielter 
ihemfclves  in  the  mcancft  cottages,  and  to  feed 
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juft  title,  or  had  he  enjoyed  the  undifturbed  pof-  jti^^nut  i« 
ieflion  and  government  of  the  country  **.  \hi'i^^wni. 

Stephen  had  promifed  on  his  coronation  day, 
for  ever  to  remit  the  odious  tax  of  Danegeld  j  but 
the  neceflity  of  his  affairs  compelled  him  to  exadb 
iir,  notwithftanding  his  oath,  and  a  charter  which 
he  had  granted.  It  was  the  only  regular  tax  he 
impofed.  For  during  the  greateft  part  of  his 
reign,  the  only  means  he  had  of  fupporting  his 
troops,  and  maintaining  his  dignity,  was  by  plunder 
and  extortion.  He  is  alfo  accufcd  of  having 
alienated  the  demcfncs  of  the  crown,  of  having 
debafed  the  coin,  and  of  felling  to  the  highcft 
bidder,  honours,  offices,  dignities,  and  benefices 
in  the  church,  the  lad  pitiful  refource  of  a  profufe 
and  indigent  monarch  ^. 

It  appears  from  this  chaptei^,  what  little  progrefs 
had  been  made  in  the  knowledge  of  finance,  froni 
the  Norman  invafion  to  the  death  of  Stephen. 
During  the  whole  period,  it  was  underflood,  that 
the  king  (hould  live  upon  his  own  domains,  aind 
the  profits  of  his  feudal  prerogatives  i  and  every 
^lecies  of  taxation  (military  fcrvices  only  ex- 
cepted) was  the  objeft  of  avcrfion  and  difguft. 
Danegeld,  the  only  regular  tax  that  exifted  at  the 
fime,  chough  perhaps  neceffary  for  the  protedion 
of  the  commerce  of  the  nation,  was  confidere<l  as 

*  HoiDe,  vbt.  i.  p.  369. 

'  Tlie  office  of  chancellor  was  fold  for  j^.  3006  I3/.  4</. 
feoBe  GdfHdus., Mad.  L  p.  6z.  An.  ii40« 
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fo  peculiarly  fevcrc,  that  every  monarch,  who  at- 
,  tenipted  to  levy  it,  was  accounted  a  tyrant  and  an 
'  opprefibr,  and  that  (ingle  tax  occafioned  as  many 

complaints,  and  as  great  an  otitcry,   as  the  whole 

load  of  multifarious  impofts,  to  which  this  country 

is  at  prefent  fMbjefl. 


CHAP.    VI. 

Of  the  lle-Jiime  «/  England^  during  the  Saxon  Lint, 
or  Houje  of  Plantagenet, 

fy^HE    hirtory  6f  England,  and  indeed  of  every 
other  country  fubjefb  to  a  monarchical  form 
■  of  government,  clearly  demonftratcs,  the  manifold 
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promifcs,  and   fuch  fupport,   that  Stephen  vindi-  p.vfnueff 
cated  his  prctcnfions  to  the  crown  of  England,  to  dl^^tht 
which  another  was  legally  intitled ;  at  leaft,  if  the  "^^"  ^"'^ 
imoitdiate  defendants  of  William   the  Norman 
had  a  right  to  the  fovefeignty. 

But  Henry  II.  liot  only  claimed  the  crown,  as 
lineally  defcended  from  the  Conqueror,  but  alfb 
as  in  fomc  meafurc  ^  reprefenting  the  Saxon  mo- 
narchs  of  England,  His  mother,  the  emprcft 
Matilda,  was  defcended  from  Edmund  Ironfide^ 
the  laft  of  the  Saxon  race  who  left  any  pofterity. 
Edmund's  fon,  known  by  the  name  of  Edward  the 
Outlaw^  had  two  children,  Edgar  Etheling,  who. 
icd  without  ifllie,  and  Margaret,  in  whom  the 
Saxon  hereditary  right  confequently  refided.  By 
her  hufband,  Malcolm  king  of  Scotland,  fhe  had 
fcvcral  children,  and  among  the  reft,  Matilda, 
the  wife  of  Henry  I.  who,  by  him,  had  the  emprefs 
Maud^  mother  of  Henry  II. — At  the  fame  time, 
it  mud  be  acknowledged,  that  he  could  not  claim 
an  hereditary  right  to  the  kingdom,  by  a  regular  .  • 
courfe  of  fuccefllon  from  the  Saxon  family  j  for 
the  fons  of  Margaret  unqueftionably  inherited  her 
rights  in  preference  to  her  daughter,  and  confe- 
quently her  title  to  the  crown  devolved  on  her 
grandfon  David  king  of  Scotland  :  however.  Hen- 
ry^s  connexion  with  the  royal  Saxon  family  was 
fuch^    that  it  endeared  him  not  a   little  to  the 

9  Black.  voU  i.  p.  201.     LytN  vol.  1.  p.  223.     Matthew 
traces  \m  Saxon  genealogy  from  the  Flood,  p.  90. 

o  '2  Englifh 
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purpoie,  Litde  difficulty  was  found  in  refuming 
the  grants  made  by  Stephen,  whofc  neccflities  had 
comptlied  him  to  alienate  the  royal  domains  in  a 
manner  no:  to  be  juftificd.  But  thofc  which  had 
been  given  by  the  emprefs,  and  with  which  fhe 
had  recompcnfcd  the  greatcft  and  moft  meritori- 
ous ferviccs  to  hcrfclf  and  family,  her  adherents 
fcrupled  to  rcflorc.  Henry,  however,  was  deter. 
mined  to  make  no  diftinftion  j  and,  after  fome 
oppofuion,  adually  recovered  the  pcfleffion  of  ail 
the  landed  property  which  Henry  I.  had  enjoyed  ; 
thafe  lands  only  excepted,  that  had  been  granted 
ro  the  church,  which  that  powerful  and  politic 
body,  in  the  original  treaty  of  Winchcfier,  had 
taken  care  to  fecure. 
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calculated  for  the  exigencies  of  thofc  foreign  wars,  R^'enueoj 

,•  ?T-«ii  r       r  1       England 

which    the  crown   of  England  was  lo  frequently  during  th 
engaged   in  at  that  time,   in   confequencc  of  its    ""^"^  ^***, 
continental  poflcfllons'. 

Henry,  it  is  probable,  had  the  merit  of  firft  Ori«m  of 
difcovering  a  remedy  for  this  dcfcdt.  It  was 
originally  attempted  in  the  fccond  year  of  his 
reign,  when,  in  order  to  carry  on  a  war  againft 
the  Wclfti,  he  laid  a  duty,  or  JcutagCi  21s  it  was 
called,  of  aos.  for  each  knight's  fee,  upon  the 
cftates  of  thofe  prelai;es  who  were  bound  to  mili- 
tary fcrvices".  Many  fcutages  were  afterwards 
levied  in  the  courfe  of  his  reign.  In  parucular, 
•nc  for  carrying  on  the  war  of  Touloufe,  which 
amounted  to  the  fum  of  £.  180,000,  equal  to 
£.  2,700,000  of  modern  money  \  This  commu- 
tation, though  heavy,  was,  on  the  whole,  left 
burdcnfomc  to  the  vaflals  of  the  crown,  than  to 
perform  their  fcrvices  in  perfon.  For,  befides 
the  expence  of  going  to  war  in  a  diftant  country, 
aad  returning  from  it,  at  their  own  charges,  when 
the  campaign  was  over,  their  affairs  at  home  were 
neglc£led>  their  cftates  were  fuffered  to  lie  wafte, 
and  thus,  in  addition  to  the  hazards  of  war,  they 
were  fubjeft  to  a  thoufahd  domeftic  inconveniences. 
It  was  a  plan,  at  the  fame  time,  attended  with 
much  advantage  to  the  crown;  as  inftead  of 
troops,  though  brave,  yet  diforderly  and  untraft'- 

'  Lytt.  Hift.  vol.  ii.  p.  429* 

*  Maddox's  Hift.  of  Excheq.  p.  435. 

^  Lytt«  Hift.  vol.  ii.  p.  429* 

.^  4  ^    able. 
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able,  it  was  thus  cnabJed  to  purchafc  the  ftrvicej 
of  real  foldicrs,  equally    martial   and    better   diC- 
I  cipiiiitd '. 

But  the,  religious  zcalj  fo  prevalent  at  that  time, 
gave  rife  to  a  new  impofition,  with  which  England 
had  been  hitherto  unacquainted  *.  It  was  a  tax  on 
perfonai  property,  and  it  was  levied  in  a  very 
fmgular  manner.  A  cheft  was  erefted  in  the  dif- 
ferent churches,  into  which  every  man,  after  having 
taken  an  oath,  and  )uMy  fummed  up  the  value 
of  his  tffcfts,  and  the  debts  of  which  he  had  a 
certainty  of  being  paid,  was  obliged  to  put  in  ad. 
in  the  pound  for  the  firft  ycarj  and  id.  in  the 
pound  for  the  four  following  years,  under  the 
penalty  of  his  breaking  his  oath,  and  incurring  thc\ 
fentcnce  of  excommunication  denounced  againll 
thofc  who  afted  fraudulently  '.     This  was  the  firft 
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came  nf ccffary  ^.     For  in  that  year,  intelligence  |'/^^'-^ 
arrived  from  Palcftine,    that  Jerufalem,  the  dar-  4iurmgih€ 

ling  conqueft  of  the  chriftian  world,  had  been  talcen  ^ 

by  Saladine,  the  fultan  of  Egypt,  and  that  he  was 
preparing  to  drive  the  worlhippers  of  the  crols 
from  their  remaining  poflcflions  in  Afia.  The 
greateft  potentates  in  Europe,  alarmed  at  the  news, 
confederated  together,  to  check  rhe  progrefs  of  fo 
formidable  a  conqueror,  and,  if  poflible,  to  re- 
cover the  holy  city  from  the  hands  of  the  infidels. 
Not  onlv  Henry,  but  the  emperor  Frederic  I.  and 
Philip,  king  of  France,  determined,  with  their 
united  forces,  to  engage  in  this  crufade.  A  coun- 
cil of  the  biOiops  and  nobility  of  England  wasfoon 
after  held,  to  confidcr  of  the  bcft  means  to  raife 
the  necefTary  fupplies;  and  at  lad  it  was  deter- 
mined,  to  levy  a  tax  of  a  tenth  pare  of  all  the  per- 
ibnal  property  of  thofe,  who,  remaining  at  home, 
took  no  (hare  in  fo  pious  an  enterprife.  This» 
which  \s  the.  firft  inftancc  of  a  tenth  being  ex- 
a&ed,  w^  called  the  Saladine  ^ithe^  from  the 
name  of  the  gallant  Myffulman,  whofe  valour  gave 
rife  to  this  impofition  ^ :  it  is  faid,  that  the  Englifh 
paid  above  £.  70,000,  and  the  Jews  in  England 
fUx>ut  £.  6o,0€0,  as  their  refpeftive  proportions  of 
die  tax,  which,  when  joined  together,  was  equal 
to  about  2,ooo,ocp  of  modern  money.  The  dj(^ 
proponion  was  very  great;  but  it  is  to  be  con- 
fidered,  that  none  of  the  Jews  were  exempted  1 

^  55  Hen.  2.    See  Hoveden,  p.  ^66^ 
f  Cane,  vol,  h  p«7i9« 

wherea3 
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whereas  many  of  tfie  wealthiefl:  of  the  Englifh,  in 
confequcnce  of  their  having  taken  the  crofs, 
pleaded  iminucity  from  the  impoft.  Nay,  the 
greater  part  of  the  regular  clergy  were  freed 
from  the  liurdcn,  contending  that  they  were 
obliged  by  their  prayers  only  to  affift  the  crufadc, 
tiicir  lands  being  held  \r\  frank  almcigne,  a  tenure 
whic!)  exempted  them  from  ail  duties  but  religious 
cxcrcjfcf. 

In  the  thiitccnth  ycarof  his  reign,  Henry,  having 
married  his  daughter  Matildj,  to  the  duke  of 
Saxony,  levied  an  aid  from  his  fubjefls,  to  enable 
him  to  give  her  a  portion  adequate  to  her  rank* 
and  that  of  her  hufband.  The  tax  amounted  to 
one  mark  for  each  knight's  fee.  k  was  paid  by 
the    feveral  knights   and    barons   holding  of  the 

ft  n  in  capite,  according  to  the  number  of  their 
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difficult,  however,  at  once,  totally  to  abandon  fo  Re-omutff 
confiderable  a  branch  of  the  royal  income  \  and  fj'^"^^ 
there  is  reafon  to  believe,  that  it  was  occafionally  "^^^'^  ^'*^* 
levied,  particularly  in  the  thirteenth  and  twentieth 
years  of  Henry's  reign,  and  probably  in  the  twen- 
ty-firft,  when  writs  of  fummons,  for  that  purpofe, 
were  iflued  out.  of  the  exchequer. 

Some  authors  have  accufcd  this  monarch  of  pil- 
laging the  poflcflions  of  the  church  j  of  executing, 
with  the  greateft  rigour,  the   harfh  regulations  of 
the  foreft  laws;  and  of  reviving  the  old    Saxon 
raxes  of  Burg-bc^y  Brig-botCy  Heregeldy  and  Hom^ 
geld^.     But,  on  the  whole,  there  fccrns   to  have 
been  little  reafon  to  complain  of  the  general  tenor 
of  his  government ;  and  it  is  recorded,  much  to 
his  honour,  that  having  been  for  fome  time  abfent 
from  England,  and  finding,  upon  his  return,  that 
great  abufes  had  taken  place  in  the  colleftion  of 
his  revenues,  and  indeed  in  the  adminiftration  of 
juftice,  he  appointed  a  commiflion  of  fome  of  the 
moil  refpedablc  of  his  fubjeds,  to   inquire    fully 
into  the  grievances  that  were  complained  of;  and, 
in  confequence  of  their  report,  many  of  the  (herifFs, 
and  other  officers  of  the  crown,  were  removed, 
and  obliged  to  give  fatisfadlion,  not  only  to  the 
king,  but  to  any  private   individuals  who   were 
Injured '<. 

The  amount  of  the  trcafure  which  Henry  left  Twifure. . 
behind  him,   is  a  point  about  which  hiftorians 

^  Stevens,  p.  34.  «  Lytt,  Hilt  toI.  iv.  p.  292. 

differ. 


mult  nave  carried  on  the  war,  in  tli< 
his  reign,  with  more  fpirir,  and  with 
and  would  not  have  been  reduced 
before  he  died,  to  the  hard  neceflity 
treaty,  which  impofed  terms  cquallj 
difgracefu],  and  which  tarnifhed  all  t 
renown  he  had  formerly  acquired^ 


RICHARD    I. 

The  reigns  of  heroes»  or  of  martU 
however  advantageous  to  the  milicar 
yet  are  uniformly  deftruftive  to  the  pi 
baneful  tb  the  commerced  interefts  < 
The  fubjefts  of  fuch  monarchs,  thoug 
uninterefted  in  the  fuccefsof  the  wars  ir 
are  engaged ;  and  though^  if  fuc^efsfu 
wholly  centers  in  the  fovereign,  yet  ai 
neceiTity  of  defraying  the  heavy  load 
Which  the  wildm^ft  nf  rh#»ir  -jr^ku:-* 
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thus  the  folid  intcrcfts  of  a  nation  arc  facrificcH,  to  \r0tnut9f 

•  /•■.•  1  England 

gratify  the  pride,  to  indulge  the  paflTions,  and  to  lunng  tkt 
promote  the  aggrandizement,  of  one  arrogant  or  *\ 

vain-glorious  individual,  Notwithftanding  thcfc 
circumftances,  the  reign  of  Richard  Cceur  de  Lion, 
or  the  Lion-hearted,  is  a  favourite  one  with  the 
Englilh  reader,  who  fondly  fancies,  that,  by  his 
ralour,  the  fame  of  England  was  eftablifhed  in  the 
moft  diftant  corners  of  the  eaft. 

The  preparations  made  by  Richard  for  his  ej^-  ThcCfu- 
pedidon,  are  a  full  proof  of  that  monarch's  ze.U 
for 'the  enterprize  he  had  undertaken;  and  indeed 
if  his  fubjefts  had  not  entered  into  it  with  the  fame 
alacrity,  they  could  hardly  have  fufFered  him  to 
take  fteps  of  fo  opprcflive  and  dangerous  a  nature. 
Every  means  that  could  be  invented  for  raifing 
money,  was  adopted  without  hefitation.  The 
crown  lands,  and  offices  of  the  grcateft  truft  and 
power,  were  difpofed  of,  almoft  at  any  price.  The 
feudal  fupcriority  of  Scotland  was  fold  for  io,ooO 
tnarks.  Arbitrary  fines  were  levied  from  the  offi- 
cers of  the  crown,  under  the  pretence  of  delin- 
quency. The  rich,  who  had  cfcaped  other  modes 
of  extortion,  were  compelled  to  fupply  the  king 
with  money  by  way  of  loan,  without  any  hope  of 
being  repaid.  Nay,  under  colour  that  the  great 
fcal  was  loft,  former  grants  were  held  to  be  invalid  j 
a  new  fcal  was  made,  and  every  perfon  was 
obliged  to  purchafe  a  renewal  and  confirmation  of 
his  grant.  It  is  faid,  that,  by  thefe  and  other 
means  of  cxaftion  equally  odious,  fo  much  money 

was 


every  perfon  in  the  lead  cbnverfar 
lifli  hiftory.    Leopold,  duke  of  Aiil 
emperor  of  Germany,   by  whom  I 
prifoned,  having  demanded  the  c> 
150,000  marks  for  his  relcafe,  a 
laid  upon  his  fubjeds^  in  aid  of  th( 
to  which  the  vafTils  of  the  crown 
the  nature  of  their  tenures.     Eng 
recovered  the  lofs  of  fpecic,  which 
by  Richard's  former  extortions,  2 
that  he  carried  with  him  to  Ada. 
money  was  fcarce  in  Europe,  anc 
of  England  was  inconfiderable,  a 
fpecic  was  not  eafily  procured;  i 
with  the  utmofl:  difficulty,  that  the 
ico,ooo  marks  was   made,  thou^ 
notwithftanding  the  variety  of  taxe: 
them  at  that  time,  vied  with  each 
them  (hould  pay  in  the  greatcft  V( 
butions  for  the  ranfom  of  their  fovc 
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From  the  return  of  Richard,  to  his  death,  his  Revenue  of 
reign  was  a  perpetual  feries  of  war  abroad,  and  of  d!!^!,g*'fi,e 
extortion  at  home;  principally,  however,  occa-  ^^^^"^'"^^ 
fioned  by  the  attempts  of  Philip  Auguftus,  king  Extortions. 
of  France,  to  conquer  the  dominions  of  Englartd 
on  the  continent.  In  ^onfcquence  of  the  enter- 
prifcs  of  that  formidable  enemy,  joined  to  the 
heavy  ranfom  he  had  been  obliged  to  pay,  he  was 
reduced  to  the  neceffity  of  cancelling  all  the  con- 
trads  he  had  entered  into,  previous  to  his  Afiatic 
expedition  -,  and  of  refuming  all  the  offices,  to- 
gether with  fuch  of  the  crown  lands  as  were  pur- 
chafed  at  that  time.  The  whole  body  of  the 
clergy,  alfo,  but  more  particularly  the  Ciftertian 
monks,  were  obliged  to  pay  confiderable  fums  of 
money  to  fupply  the  king's  neccffities ;  and  at  this 
period,  we  firft  hear  of  wool  being  taken  in  kind,  for 
the  purpofes.  of  revenue.  In  the  tenth  year  of  his 
reign^  Danegeld  likewife,  under  the  lefs  obnoxious 
name  of  Hydage,  was  levied  at  the  rate  of  5  s.  per 
hide  -• 


filver.  Jervafe  of  Canterbury,  1 50,000  marks,  M.  Paris, 
pw  167*  140,000  marks  of  /ilver.  The  MS.  Chronicle  ac 
Cliefter,  160,000  marks,  fiut  Hoveden,  p.  415,  gives  us  a 
copy  of  the  agreement,  from  which  ic  appears,  that  100,000 
ttarks  were  paid  down,  and  that,  for  the  remaining  50,0000 
hoftaget  were  to  be  given,  but  the  payment  was  conditional 
100.000  marks  was  equal  to  £.  194,000  of  modem  money. 
Folkes  on  Coins,  p.  6.  note. 

.  *  Stevens,  p.  40. 

It 
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It  is  not  a  little  lingular,  that  the  reign  of  this 
monarch  (hould  furnifli  an  example  of  raifing  a 
revenue  by  means  of  liccnfesj  a  mode  which^  ia 
modern  times,  has  become  fo  prevalent*  Nc- 
ceillty,  however,  is  the  parent  of  invention }  and 
confidering  the  difficulties  to  which  Richard  and 
his  minifters  were  reduced,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered 
at^  that  they  (hould  make  this  important  difcovery. 
At  the  period  we  are  now  writing  of,  it  is  well 
known,  that,  for  the  better  exercifing  of  the  people 
in  the  arts  of  war,  jufts  and  tournaments  were  en- 
couraged, and  they  naturally  became  faJhionablc 
in  fo  martial  an  age.  But,  with  a  view  of  render- 
ing that  pradice  profitable  to  the  exchequer  alfo^ 
it  was  enafted,  by  Richard,  that  every  perfbn 
(hould  pay  for  a  liccnfe  before  he  engaged  in  fuch 
cxercifes,  according  to  the  following  rates :  every 
carl,  20  marks  of  filvcr^  every  baron,  10  marks; 
every  knight,  having  lands,  4  marks  j  and  fuch  as 
had  no  lands,  two  marks.  No  perfon  under 
the  rank  of  ^a  knight  was  permitted  to  enter  the 
lifts  \ 

It  is  related  by  Hoveden,  a  very  refpeftabic 
ancient  hiftorian,  that,  in  the  fpace  of  two  years, 
1,100,000  marks,  equal  to  j^.  753^332  fterling^ 
or  ^.  376,666  per  annum,  had  been  collcftcd  for 
public  fcrvices  ^     This  fum,  Hume   fuppofcs  to 


■  Carte,  vol.  L  p.  764. 

^  Hoveden,  folio  edit.  p.  437^  anno  1196. 


be 
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be  totally  incredible '#     But  it  is  ftated  upon  ^^^  ^'^'J^^'J^'^ 
authority   of  Hubertj ,  archbifhop  of  Canterbury,  during  the 
who  had  inlpe£ted  the  records,  and  examined  the  J!!!L-Lli 
public  accounts,  to  difcover  the  real  amount  -,  and 
it  is  to  be  obferved^  that  this  was  not  the  annual 
income  of  the  crown,  but  comprized  the  various 
fums  which  had  been  extorted  to  carry  on  the  war 
againft  Philip,  and  perhaps  the  money  which  the 
Englifh  had  paid^  either  in  the  (hape  of  taxes,  or 
of  voluntary  contributions,  for  the  redemption  of 
their  captive  fovereign* 


J  o  ri  N. 

This  defpicable  and  odious  tyrant^  whofe  hidory 
it  is  impoflible  to  contemplate  without  a  mixture 
of  dilguft,  indignation^  and  horror,  claimed  the 
Crown,  as  next  of  kin  to  the  deceafed  king,  of 
whom  he  was  the  only  furviving  brother.  But  the 
Englifh  had  foon  reafon  to  regret  the  fupport  they 
gave  him,  in  oppofition  to  the  pretenGons  of 
Arthur,  and  of  his  fifter  Eleanor,  the  children  o£ 
Geoffrey,  who  was  next  brother  to  Richard,  and 
whole  dcfccndants,  therefore,  by  the  right  of  re- 
prelentation,  were  entitled  to  the  throne.  To 
remove  fo  dangerous  a  rival  as  Arthur^  who  had 

>  Vol.  ii.  p.  jS.  See  alio  Carte,  voL  i.  p.  769;  and  Da« 
veaant,  vol.  uu  p.  74,  who  ftippofes  the  fom  equal  10 
£•  1  ifOOOjOOo  of  modera  money. 

.    VOL.  I.  H   ,  difplayed. 


HISTORY    OF   THE    PUEtlC  REVENUE      Part  f.' 

'"/  dirpla^'ed,  at  an  early  period  of  life,  fpirir,  and 
ij,  abilities  beyond  his  years,  every  art  thaE  trcacherf 
cculd  irwcnt,  or  barbarity  could  execute,  was  put 
in  prsiflicc  by  his  inhuman  uncle  ;  and  it  is  fup-' 
pofcd,  that  (his  obftacle  to  his  ambition,  which  no 
other  pcrfon  had  the  cruelty  to  remove,  was  mur- 
Jured  by  his  own  hands'.  By  the  death  of  this" 
unfortunate  prince,  and  EleanoV's  captivity  and 
imprifnnitirnt,  he  flatrrred  himfelf,  that  his  govern-* 
mcnt  w.:f,  cftabliflicd  on  a  rock,  which  coutd  noE* 
e;»niy  be  iliaken.  Inflead  of  which,  abroad,  he* 
loll  the  ancient  patritnony  of  his  family  on  the 
Continent;  and,  at  home,  palTcd  a  life  of  cniferyj 
turbulence,  and  dilgrace. 

Neirlier  the  clergy  nor  the  laity  were  exempted 
from  his  rapacity.  In  the  twelfth  year  of  h» 
reign,  he  is  faid  to  have  cxafted;^.  140,000  from 
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puiled  or  beat  out  every  day,  until  this  exorbitant  nevaauof 
fum  was  paid,  which  the  unhappy  Ifraelite  was  at  durmi  the 

laft  compelled  to-do  on  the  eighth  day,  after  fcVcn  1, 

of  his  teeth  had  been  ftruck  out*. 

The  only  circumftancc,  which  can  prove  in  any  Magna 
fcfpcct  agreeable  to  the  reader,  during  the  whole  "^ 
courfe  of  his  reign,  is  the  confirmation,  extorted 
ftom  this  monarch  with  confiderable  difficulty,  of 
the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  people  of  this  coun- 
try, in  the  deed  fo  emphatically  named.  The 
Great  Charter  of  the  Liberties  of  England  ^  By 
this  important  inftrument,  a  variety  of  regulations 
were  cnaded,  favourable  to  the  vafTals  of  the 
crown,  by  which  the  pecuniary  burdens  of  the 
feudal  law  were  confiderably  diminifhed  s  and  by 
the  14th,  15th,  and  i6th  articles  it  was  declared, 
that  no  fcutage  or  aid  (hould  be  impofed  on  the  . 
kingdom  in  general,  and  in  particular  on  the  city 
of  London,  or  any  of  the  other  cities,  towns,  or 
boroughs  of  the  kingdom,  unlefs  with  the  confenC 
of  the  common  council  of  the  realm,  excepting  for 
ranlbmingthe  king's  perfon,  making  his  elded  fon 
a  knight,  or  marrying  his  elded  daughter;  and 
even  then,  only  a  reafonable  aid  was  to  be  de* 
manded :  and  by  another  claufe,  fines  and  amer- 
ciaments, which  had  formerly  been  very  grievous 
iod    oppreffive,    were    redrifted   within    proper 

# 

•  M.   Paris,  p.  210.     Tovcy'i  AngUa  Jodaica,   p.  70. 
Iladoz  Excheq.  p.  151. 

*  See  the  fiunoiu  Petition  of  Right,  daafe  3. 
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Magna  Charta,  that  fome  duti< 
goods  at  that  time,  and  had  been 
The  merchants  were  to  trade,  " 
<*  toltis.'*  But,  at  the  fame  tin 
which  they  dealt,  were  to  pay  c 
•*  quas  et  re5las  conjuetudinesy  A 
and  equitable  duties  were,  is  now  u 
muft  have  been  very  inconfidcra 
let  in  farm^  in  the  fourth  year  of 
only  I  GOO  marks  ^. 

John  continued  the  dangerou 
by  his  brother  Richard^  of  felling 
the  crown.     Nay,  he  ventured 
high  employment  of  chancello] 
during  his  life,  for  only  5000  ma 

^  Ao.  1202.     See  Madox,  p.  529. 
p.  530.  that  the  cadoms  of  all  England, 
from  its  principal  fairs,  amounted  only  to 
the  faft  of  St.  Margaret  in  the  fourth^  t 
drew  in  the  fixth  year  of  this  monarch's 
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HENRY    III. 

At  the  age  of  nine  years,  Henry  III.  inherited  ftiyinuff 
the  crown  of  England.  He  mounted  the  throne,  f/^i^^'i,^ 
at  a  time  when  the  greatcft  experience,  and  the  •^^'^"^ 
moft  fplendid  abilities,  were  neccflary,  to  prefervc 
the  kingdom  from  the  ruinous  confcquence^?  of 
inteftine  wars  and  foreign  invafion.  Fortunately, 
William  Earl  of  Pembroke,  the  Marifchal  of 
£ngland,  and  confequently  by  his  office,  in  times 
of  fuch  turbulence  and  confufiop,  at  the  head  of 
the  government,  was  pofleficd  of  virtue  and  abili- 
ties adequate  to  fo  dangerous  a  crifis;  and,  by 
means  of  his  prudence,  vigour,  and  exertions,  and 
the  return  of  many  of  thofc  barons  to  their  alle- 
giance, who,  from  hatred  to  their  late  monarch* 
had  thrown  themfelves  into  the  arms  of  France, 
Henry  at  laft  acquired  the  peaceable  pofleflion  of 
his  dominions,  both  in  Erigland,  and  on  the  con- 
tinent. 

The  reign  of  this  monarch,  which  lafted  up- 
wards of  fifty-fix  years,  is  the  longed  in  the  annals 
of  this  country.  Unfortunately,  it  cannot  boaft  of 
fplcndour  equal  to  its  duration :  it  was  neither 
happy  at  home,  nor  rcfpcftable  abroad.  His 
fubje£ts  complained  of  the  weaknefs  of  his  govern- 
ment, of  his  rapacity  and  profufion ;  whilfi:  his 
enemies  had  no  reafon  to  tremble  at  the  vigour  or 
abilities  of  their  opponent.  Henry's  character, 
pcrfc(5lly  well  adapted  to  the  ftill  life  of  a  private 

H  3  citizen. 


fer  annum  %  and  he  was  not  U 

means  of  making  up  the  dcficiei 

It  would  be  trefpafling  upor 
ticnce,  to  attempt  an  cnumeratio 
of  fcutages^  aids^  talliages,  car 
tenths^  fifteenchs,   benevolences^ 
king,  by  different  means,  and  ur 
lationsi  obtained,  or  extorted  fro 
^he  courfc  of  his  long  adminiftr 
to  have  taken  400^000  marks 
His  expences  in  a  vain  attempt 
for  his  fecond  fon,  are  faid  by 
have  amounted  to  950,000  mark 
third  year  of  his  reign,  he  wai 
greateft    neceflity.      And  when 
France,  who  was  not  pcrfcdlly 
right    to    Normandy    and    Anj 
300,000    livrcs    Tournois,     an< 
value  of  ao,ooo  livrcs  per  annu. 
claim  to  the  fovcreignty  of  thoj 
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for  that  trifling  confideration,  he  renounced  all  his  Rt^tnuc  of 
pretentions  to  the  ancient  patrimony  of  his  family,  during tkt 
and  ever   after,  ftruck  out  from  his  other  titles,    ^'^ 
thofe  of  duke  of  Normandy,  and  earl  of  Anjou. 
To  this  king  and  his  minifters  may  be  attributed 
a  new  device  to  raife  a  revenue,  of  which  his  fuc- 
ccflbrs  afterwards,  availed  themfelves.     The  mode 
waSj  to  compel  every  one  who  poflcfled  fifteen  or 
twenty  pounds  a-year  in  landed  property  holden  of 
the  crown,  either  to  take  the  order  of  kfiighthood, 
or  to  pay  a  certain  furti  of  money  in  its  (lead,  by 
way  of  compofition.     This  was  a   fure  mode  of 
raiGng  money  i  for  thofe  who  did  not  compound, 
were   o|?liged  to   pay   confiderable  fees  at   their 
creation,  which  all  went  into  the  exchequer. 

The  miferable  ftate  to  which  Henry  was  re-  confe- 
duced,  is  fufficient,  one  (hould  imagine,  to  deter  ^T^lt^l 
any  monarch  from  imitating  his  extravagance  and  ^°°* 
profuHon.      He  found  the  utmoft  difficulty  to  pay 
his  eldeft  fon  Edward,  the  fmall  pittance  of  15,000 
marks  per  annum,  for  his   fupport.     His  debts^ 
amounting  to   about  JT.  300,000   he   was   toully 
unable  to  difcharge.     In  order  to  raife  money,  he 
was  obliged  to  fell  the  very  furniture  of  his  palace; 
to  pawn  the  jewels  of  the  crown ;  nay^  the  (hrinc 
of  St.  Edward  the    Confeflbr,  for  whom   he  had 

• 

always  exprelfcd  the  higheft  veneration*.     He  is 
rcprefentcd  as  wandering  about  the  country^  foli- 

*  Noy'fi  Rights  of  the  Cro\vn,  chap.  viii.    Stevens,  p.  70, 

H  4  citing 


of,  as  contrary  to  Magna  Charta, 
be  attended  with  an  apparent  ove 
a  proof  how  much  people  are  a 
the  flighted  burdens,  and  indeed 
able  the  commerce  carried  on  by 
time  mud  have  been. 


EDWARD 

Edward  the  Firft,  the  great  i 
law8>  and  hence  called  the  Englii 
one  of  the  vt^ifeft  and  moil  fortun 
ever  fat  upon  the  throne  of  Er 
were  united,  the  prudence  and 
ftatefman  and  legiflator^  with  the 
naninious  fpirit  of  the    hero  ^ 

^  Steveof,  Pref.  p.  31. 

^  Hume,  vol.  il.  p.  228, 

^  Hume>  vol.  ii.  p.  170.    Note  C, 
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wars,  and  the  variety  of  important  cnterprizes  in  Htuenutof 
which  he  was  engaged,  occafioned  the  levying  of  aufiHgtke 
many  caxes>  and  fometimcs  gave  rife  to  oppref-  ^^^^  ^*^' 
fioDS,  of  which  his  fubje6ls  had    fome   reafon  to 
compliin :   but  the  money  he  exailcd  from  them, 
was  uniformly  expended  for  the  honour  and  benefit 
of  his  kingdom  ;  and  the  laws  which  he  propofcd, 
or   to  which    he  gave    his  confcnt,  firft  extended 
that  commerce,    confirmed   thofe    liberties,    and 
cftabJilhed  that  conflitution,  on  which  the  future 
happinefs  of  this  country  depended. 

Among  the  other  great  tranfaSions  by  wiiich  Coofihn^ 
the  reign   of  this  monarch   is   diftinguilhed,  the  ^m1^^% 
final   eftablifhment   of  'Magna   Cnarca^    together  ^^^^*'^ 
with  fome  important  additional  articles,  and  a  full  tutc^#r«^. 

liJ£i$  MOW 

and  complete  confirmation  of  the  famous  ftatutc  tcncaiam. 
**  de  tallagio  non  concedendo^''  are  entitled  to  parti- 
cular attention.  The  former  (Magna  Charta)  had 
already  been  frequently  confirmed  by  the  diflr*erent 
monarchs,  who,  fince  the  firft  paffing  of  that  im* 
portanc  deed,  had  fat  upon  the  throne ;  but  it  was 
ftill  thought  requifite  to  have  that  (blemnii  y  again 
repeated.      The  latter  was  rendered  neceflary,  in 


farvey  of  the  kingdom,  on  an  extenfive  fcale,  was  indituted  and 
completed  in  the  reign  of  £dward,  and  that  the  farveys  of  four 
counties,  namely  Lincoln,  Oxford,  Huntingdon,  and  Cam- 
bridge, have  been  difcovered  in  the  records  of  the  Totvcr  of 
London.  Hofv  creditable  was  it  for  this  diitinguilhed  fovereign 
to  accompliih  fuch  an  undertaking,  and  hbw  difgrtceful  to 
the  prefent  timesj  that  we  do  not  prcfer?€  filch  valuable  do* 
f9m^Q(s  from  del^roftion. 

confc- 


lint 


the    flarntcf    nbove-mtrntioncd,    ;;/ 

ivhatfocvcr,  could  br  .I'.-nu'indc  ci, 

i'trnc  and   apprc^bation  of  parlian. 

portent  conceflion,  in  the  words 

**  Englifh  nation  had  the  honour  < 

•*  the  ablcft,  the  moft  warlike,  j 

"  bitious  of  all  their  princes,  w 

"  reaved  of  the  power  which  he  ; 

'*  fors  had  hitherto  alFumcd,  of  ir 

**  taxes  on  the  people*.'*     By  thi 

the  people  of  England,  as  Bodiri  ' 

defended  themfclvcs,  as  if  with  a 

exaftions  of  their  Ibvereign  \ 

But  >Hfhatever  acquifitions  of  lib 
for  their  perfons  and  cftates,  were 
people  in  general,  yet  fome  of  h 
thought  themfclves  equally  entit 
leftion,  were  treated  in  a  manner 
us  with  no  very  favourable  idea  of  \ 
nity.  It  is  his  treatment  of  the  Jews  i 


*«  1 
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at  his  acceflion  to  the  throne,  in  the  third  year  of  Reoenuecf 
his  reign  they  were  made  fubject  to  a  poll-tax  of  ^lf[n^the 
3d.  each,  without   any   exception  on  account  of  ^'**'"'  ^*^^' 
poverty,  fex>  or  age*.     In   the  fourth   year,  the 
tax  was  raifcd  to  5d.  a  head ;  but  in  the  eighteenth 
year,  the  whole  nation  was  fcntenced  to  perpetual 
exile  by  aft  of  parliament.     All  their  property  was  Anrwuoo. 
confifcatcd'  for  the  ufc  of  the  crown  \  many  were 
hanged  under  various  pretences  ;  in  particular  two 
hundred-and-eighty  in  one  day,  who  were  accufcd 
of  having  adulterated  the  coin;  and  above  tii'tcen 
thoufand  were  plundered  of  all  their  wealth,  and 
bani(hed  the  kingdom  ^.    So  odious  were  the  Jews 
at   that  time  to  the   nation  in   general,  that  the 
laity  granted  the  king  a  fifteenth,  and  the  clergy  a 
tenth  of  their  perfonal  eftates,  for  confcnting  to, 
and  perhaps  encouraging  their  expulfion'. 

But  Edward's  condudl  to  the  clergy  foon  con-  ExaaioM 
vinccd  them,  that  attachment  to  the  fupcrftition  ^hl^hlT 
prevalent  at  that  time,  had  no  fhare  in  rendering 
him  fo  great  an  oppreflbr  of  the  Jewi(h  face.  The 
church,  from  the  begirtning,  had  fome  reafon  to 
be  afraid,  that  a  monarch  fo  high-fpirited  and  fo 
ambitious  as  Edward,  would  be  frequently  under  the 
ncceflity  of  applying  to  it  for  pecuniary  affiftance ; 
and  the  clergy  were  not  a  little  alarmed,  when,  in 
the  fixteenth  year  of  his  reign,  he  gave  orders  to 

^  Stevens^  p.  79. 

^  Tovey's  Anglia  Jadaica,  p.  232*    Hamc's  Hid.  voL  ii« 
p.  236. 

'  Stevens,  p.  84. 
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rapai  throne,  ilTucd  a  bull,  pro! 
to  levy  any  tixcs  upon   the.  cicr, 
men  to  pay  any  in^p^fifK^n,   vvici 
of  tlic    Pope.     Kdward  was  dc 
mod  vigorous  mcafurcs,  to  pu 
making  this  application,  and  to 
renounce  any  benefit  it  could  po 
put  the  whole  church  out  of  I 
declared   that  thofc  who  refufe 
civil  g^overnment,  were  not  cntii 
advantage  from  it.     The  judge 
fuffcr  any  perfon  to  harafs  or  f 
hiipunity  i  whilft,  on  the  other 
Idvv  would  give  them  any  rcdr 
laft  prevailed  in  the  contcft :  th 
cither  contemned  or  evaded,  am 
glad,  almoft  on  any  terms,  to 
the  royal  protection,  and  to  cnjo 
of  the  laws  ". 

Thus  the  church  was  made  fi 
power ;  nor  was  it  afterwards  the 
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Taxes  on  the   exportation  and  importation  of  Jitvniue  of 
goods,  became,  in  the  rcign  of  this  monarch,  an  im-  jufi^g't/ie 
portant  branch  of  the  revenue.     It  is  probable  that  ^''""'  ^'^' 
cuftoms  were  at  firfl:  only  fmall  dudes,  levied  at  fer-  Cuftomi. 
ries  and  bridges,  and,  perhaps,  for  the  liberty  of  tra.^- 
ficking  on  the  Thames,  together  with  fees  for  weigh- 
ing and  warehoufingof  goods,  which  the  officers  of 
the  crown  cxafted  for  their  labour  and  attendnnce, 
Thcfc  trifling  exactions  might  gradually  take  place, 
without  the  fanflion  of  parliament,  in  confequcnce 
of   the  king  (who  was  accounted  the  arbiter  of 
commerce)  having  provided  weights  and  beams, 
and  erefted  warehoufes,  where,  fuhjcft  to  certain 
cuftomary  fees  and  duties  (thence  called  cuftoms), 
all  goods  and  commodities  might  be  fold  ". 

But  Edward  I.  was  not  fatibfied  with  fuch  petty  TheAo^ 
advantages :  for  having  feen,  during  the  courfe  of  T*   **  **" 
his  expedition  to  Palelline,  with  what  facility  con- 
fiderable  fums  of  money  were  levied,  by  way  of 
cuftom,  in  foreign  countries,  he  thought  it  would 
be  a  happy  expedient  for  raifing  a  revenue  in  his 
own  kingdom.     The  firft  duties  laid  on,  however, 
were  very  moderate,  amounting  only  to  6  s.  8d. 
on  every  fack  of  wool  exported  j  and  the  like  fum 
for  every  three  hundred  wool-fells ;  and  a  mark, 
or  13  $•  4d.  for  every  laft  of  hides,  at  the  rate  of 
twelve  dozen  per  laft  ^     Thefe  duties,  lord  Coke 
imagines,  were  granted  by  parliament  in  the  third 

"Gilb.  Hiil.  of  the  Exchequer,  chap,  xv, 

*  Madox,  p.  536.    Former  on  the  CuHomSj  Introd.  p.  14. 

year 
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ycjr  of  hh.  reign  (  and,  rhough  the  record  is  now 
loft,  ir  is  rviiVnily  nfcrrccl  to  in  a  fiibrcqucnt  .ii5t 
,  (25  tMw.  I,  ,c.  7.);  in  wliicii  notice  is  taken  of 
the  cufloirs  on  wool,  fkins,  and  leather,  formerly 
granted  to  that  monarch,  by  the  commonalty  of 
the  kingdom''. 

Edward's  nccefncics  however  demanded  a  more 
productive  revenue :  and  he  began  with  additional 
duties  on  aliens  or  foreign  merchants,  wilcly  con- 
jefturing,  tha:  any  uxts  ihcy  were  willing  to  pay, 
might  afctrwatds  be  extended  wi[h  icfs  difficulty 
to  his  own  fubjefts.  He  granted,  therefore,  a 
charter  (miitlirj  Cbarta  Merciitsria)  to  the  mer- 
chant flrangers  fettled  in  England,  by  which  cer- 
tain valuable  privileges  were  bellowed  on  them, 
in  confidcratiin  of  their  having  agreed  to  pay  the 
"jllowing  ciifioms.  t.  In  litu  of  the  duty  called 
'j'ifage,  (he  fum  of  1%.  for  every  tun  of  wine  im- 
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were  formerly  fubjedt.      Thcfe  rates  were  called  Revenue  of 
h^Gva    Cujluma^  and  fometi ir.es  >^//V»  duties  \  and  dufin^tu 
were  levied  by  the  authority  of  the  crown,  without  ^^^^«  ^^'^^' 
the  fanftion  of  parliament,  in  confcquence  of  the 
voluntary  confcnt  that  was  given   by   the  foreign 
merchants  **.     In  the  third  of  Edward  II.  however, 
this   charter   was    fufpended  \  and   it    was   totally 
repealed  in  the  fi/ch  of  Edward  II.   by  the  lords, 
who  at  that  time  were  entruftcd  with  the  «;overn- 
ment  of  the  country  j  but  it  was  again  cllabliihed 
in  the  reign  of  Edward  III. ',  ami  in  fa6l  it  is  the 
fouHdation  of  the  duties  of  tunnage-  and  poundage,   ' 
fo  famous  in  the  hiflory  of  England. 

Such  were  the  cultoms  paid  by  aliens  in  the 
reign  of  this  monarch.  As  to  the  native  mer- 
chants of  the  country,  it  was  always  the  policy  of 
England  to  give  them  fuperior  advantages  for  car^ 
rying  on  their  commerce;  and  as  the  Nuva  CuJ- 
tuma  above-mendoned,  were  founded  upon  an  agree- 
ment between  EJward  and  the  foreign  merchants, 
the  legality  of  which  the  commons  were  much  dif- 
po(ed  to  queftion,  there  is  every  reafon  to  believe, 
chac  the  natives  ot  the  country  were  not  at  all 
afiedted  by  thefe  new  impofuions.  Here  it  may 
be  proper  to  remark^  that,  anno  1298,  the  duty* 
upon  wool  exported  had  been  raifcd  by  Ed- 
ward to  40  J,  pr  fack,  an  increafc  grievoudy  com- 
plained ofj  not  only  as  it  was  laid  on  by  the  autho- 
rity of  the  crown  alone,  but  was  in  itfelf  too  high  •• 
The  right  of  adding  to  the  old,  or  of  levying  new 

*  Forft,  p.  26.  '  27  Edwrard  III.*  .      •  Stevens,  p.  96. 

cuiloms 
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cuftoms,  came  at  length  to  be  a  matter  of  fuch 
public  importance,  tKnt,  for  many  years,  it  was 
warmly  conccilcd  between  the  crown  and  the 
people.  But  fince  the  forty-fifth  of  Edward  HI. 
aii.i  eleventh  of  Richard  II.  chap.  9.  it  has  been 
generally  held,  that  no  impoficion  whatever  can 
be  levied,  either  on  exports  or  imports,  without 
the  coiifcnc  cf  parliament ', 

The  difcovcry  of  fome  valuable  mines  in  Dc- 
vonHrtrej  alio  tended  to  enrich  this  monarch'.  Ie 
is  on  record,  ihu  within  three  years  from  their 
beinr-,  fiifl  difcovered,  about  1700  pounds  weight 
(if  iWvzT  were  cxtrdftcd  from  them  ;  and  it  is  pro- 
bable that,  afterwards,  they  would  produce  more, 
ill  cyjifequcnce  of  a  greater  number  of  workmCB  _ 
having  bc-en  employed. 

From  the  conqutll  to  the  xra  we  arc  now  con- 
fidcring,  the  ufual  mode  of  levying  the  money  for 
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the  number  of  fees  with  Which  each  pirfqn  ought  Kmamt.^^ 
to  be  charged^     And  when  a  fmall  nucnber  waa  j^^tu 
QQoe  accepted  of^  it  was  confidered  to  be  a  bind*-  f^ 
ing  precedent  for  the  future  *.     Thm  the  crowa 
was'deprtved  of  the  military  iervices  of  its  vaflfaisi 
was  defrauded  of  the  compenfation  ta  which  it 
was  juftly  entitled  -,  and  was  reduced  to  the  necet^ 
fity  of  providing  fome  other  means  for  the  public 
defence.'    Some  fcutagcsj  however,  were  levied 
during-  the  reign  of  Edward :  indeed  •  fo'  prudent  z 
monarchy  could  never  iiave  entirely  telinqui(hed  m 
odd  and  eftablifhed  mode  of  taxation^  until  he  had 
knowDi  by  experience^  that  ^  mbrc  productive 
fyftem  of  revenue  could  be  carried  incaicJSedl. 

In  the  meanwhile,  a  *new  defcrtption  of  perfona 
sttrafted  the  attehdon  of  the  foveneign.  For  many 
years  pofterior  to  the  conqueft,  the  poflefTors  oC 
hads  were  the  only  rich  and  powerful  individuals 
in  the  community :  but,  in  procefs  of  time,  town» 
came  to  be  emancipated  from  their  former  fubor* 
dination  and  dependence ;  their  citizens  became ' 
induftrious  and  opulent  j  rhey  engroiied  a:  confider^ 
able  fliare  of  the  wealth  and  property,  of  the  coun«- 
try ;  the  fmalleft  portion  of  which,  they  were  un- 
willbg  to  part  with,  unlefs  ivith  their  own  confenc 
Originally  the  principal  towns  in  England  were 
included  in  the  royal  domains,  and  the  crown  was 
entiiled  to  impofe  talliages  or  taxes  upon  them^ 
whenever  it  chought  proper.     The  city  of  London 

'  Hume*  vol.  ii.  p.  278* 
TOL.  I.  I  itfslf 
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iifelf  was  in  that  predicament;  and>  after  fome 
comeft,  whether  it  was  talliable  or  not,  in  the 
thirty-ninth  of  Henry  III.  was  compelled  to  pay 
A  talliage  of  3000  marks  afTcQcd  upon  it  by  the 
king  and  his  council''.  But  when  the  famous 
ftatute  de  iallagio  aen  amcedendo,  paffcd  into  a  law, 
there  was  an  end  of  that  prerogative;  and  it  was 
neceflary  for  the  «rown,  if  it  wiflicd  to  reap  any 
pecuniary  advanugc  from  the  opulence  of  the 
towns  and  boroughs,  to  afTcmble  their  deputies 
together,  and  to  endeavour,  through  their  medium, 
to  obtain  the  fupplies  necefTary  for  the  exigencies 
of  the  ftatc.  Hence  arofe  the  praflice  of  regu- 
larly fummoning  the  reprefcntatives  of  boroughs 
to  parliament,  which  had  occafionally  taken  place 
before  the  reign  of  Edward,  but  fince  his  time  has 
never  been  interrupted.    Brady  and  Hume  con- 
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Thofe  who  look  upoh  thcmfclves  as  the  warmeft  JtMmautf 
fiiends  of  public  liberty,  cannot  bear,  with  pa-  s^tiu 
tience,  that  the  comnions  houfc  of  parliament  had  ^^^^^^ 
DOC  acquired,  at  an  earlier  aera,  its  full  dignity  aiid 
importance.  .The  period  of  above  five  hundred 
yearsj  which  has  now  clapfed  fince  the  twenty-  fifth 
of  Edward  I.,  does  not  alleviate  their  anxiety,  or 
iatisfy  their  zeal.  They  wi(h  to  trace  the  origin 
even  of  bui^  reprefentation,  throughout  all  the 
dark  labyrinths  of  Saxon  and  Norman  antiquiries* 
The  natural  prejudices  of  a  free  country^  it  is 
always  difagreeable  and  often  dangerous  to  oppofe : 
but  it  may  (urely  be  remarked,  without  giving  the 
moft  ardent  friend  to  ancient  liberty  the  fmalleft 
ofieocci  that  if  taxation  and  reprefentation  are  fo 
infeparably  connefted,  as  fome  political  writers  are 
defirous  of  inculcating,  boroughs  could  have  no 
reprtienutives  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  Englilh 
faiftory  I  for  this  plain  reafon^  that  they  were  not 
fiable  to  parliamenury  taxes.  For,  above  a  huu'^ 
dred  years  after  the  Norman  invafion,  no  tax  was 
laid  upon  perfonal  eSeds,  by  which  alone  the  bo- 
roughs could  be  materially  affe&ed.  Indeed^ 
before  the  reign  of  Edward  I.  or,  at  leaft,.  of 
Henry  III.  very  few  inftances  occur  of  impofitions 
upon  perfonal  property.  Whatever  right  there- 
fore the  towns  and  boroughs  originally  might  have, 
in  confcqucnce  of  the  free  principles  of  the  Saxon 
goyernment,  to  partake  in  the  Icgiflacive  power  of 
the  country,  it  is  certain,  that,  for  many  years 
after  the  conqueft^  it  was  unncccflary  for  them  to 

I  a  be 
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tw°^  be  loaded  with  the  burden  and  cxpence  offending 
reprcfcntatives.  Jnftead,  therefore,  of  carrying  on 
.  fo  abftrufe,  and,  afier  t!ie  lapfc  of  fuch  a  numbef  . 
of  years,  lb  unimporrant  a  controverfy,  it  wera 
better  to  conttnd,  who  flioiild  pay  the  fincereft 
tribute  of  gratitude,  to  thofc  patriots,  whofe  ex- 
ertions fftaWilhed  the  right3  and  privileges  of 
England.  It  ought  ever  to  be  remembered,  that, 
to  the  zeal  and  prudence  of  Lajigton,  archbi/bop 
of  Canterbury,  the  great  charter  was  principally 
owing;  and  that,  co  the  undaunted  ipirit,  and 
manly  peri'evcrancc,  of  Humphry  Bohun,  earl  of 
Hereford,  the  conftablc,  and  of  Roger  Bigod» 
earl  of  Norfolk,  the  mariflial  of  England,  ths 
pafling  of  [hat  ftatute  ought  to  be  attributed, 
which,  by  annihilating  for  ever  the  royal  prert^a- 
tive  of  impofing  arbitrary  taxes  upon  the  fobjcft. 
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Edward's  mifconduA  in  government,  and  his  at-  ^'^^rf 
tachment  to  unworthy  favourites,  did  not  entitle,  durh^  eh* 
him   to  any   great  pecuniary  afliftancc  from'  his    '^*^-   ***_ 
people,   they   had  fome  little  confpUtjon  ia  the   "*  ^. 
lightnefs  of  their  taxc3,  for  the  difgrapeful  calami- 
ties of  his  unfortunate  reign. 

Among  the  other  events,  which :  contributed  tq 
heap  di(honour  on  the  government  of  this  mq-^ 
narcb,  the  lofs  of  Scotland  was  unquefti^nably  the 
moft  important^  It  is  natural  for  a  native  of  that 
part  of  the  ifland  to  imagine,  that  Edward's  cha^ 
ra&er  could  not  be  materially  tarni&ed,  for  failing 
in  an  attempt  to  fubdu^  that  country,  defended  as 
it  was,  by  a  gallant  nation,  renowned,  both  in 
ancient  and  in  modem  tihies,  for  its  fortitude  and 
valour.  Their  refiftancc,  however^  would  pro* 
bably  have  been  inefFeflual,  had  Edward  endea^^ 
voured  to  complete  the  conqueft  of  that  country 
immediately  after  his  accelTion,  before  the  Scots 
had  recovered  their  fpirit,  or  had  received  affift* 
ance  from  their  allies  on  the  continent.  But, 
though  Edward  fucceeded  to  the  crown  on  the 
7th  of  July  1307,  the  battle  of  Bannockbumy  on 
which  the  redudion  of  Scotland  depended,  was 
not  fought  till  the  afth  of  June  13 14:  and  thus 
Robert  the  Bruce  and  his  fubjedts,  enjoyed  an  ini^ 
terval  of  about  feven  years,  and  had  time  fufficient 
to  acquire  ftrength,  difcipline,  and  experience* 
The  fubfidies  granted  to  this  monarch,  were  prin- 
cipally intended  to  carry  on  his  wars  iigainft  the 
ScotSj  the  faccei3  of  which  yielded  no  encourage- 

I  ^  mcnt 
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fccond  year,  a  commifTion  was  granted  to  farm  out 
fuch  waftc  lands,  fi  ab/qste  injuria  altersus  fieri 
^pofeji;  and  in  his  fifteenth  year,  a  great  part  of  his 
woods  were  let  for  rent.  The  idea,  however,  was 
not  then  purfued.  But  it  is  hoped,  that  a  plan,  of 
which  it  was  faid  of  old,  "  that  it  would  increafe 
*'  many  thoufand  families  for  the  public  fcrvicc, 
"  would  bring  many  thoufand  pounds  into  the 
"  public  colTi  rs,  and  would  convert  much  waftc 
•'  land,  to  habitations  of  chriftians,"  will  be  no 
longer  nfgleftcd''. 


EDWARD    m. 


The  reign  of  Edward  III.  is,  without  doubt, 
the  raoft  rplendid  in  the  Englifh  hiftory,  for  war- 
like  atchievemcnts.     BcGdcs  many  important  vie- 
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.  A  vari^ety  of  parliamentary  grants^  under  the  Rtvtwf 
ufual  denominations    of    tenthsi    fifteenths,    and  d^ngti 
tweticieths,  were-  received  by  Edwfard  i  and  fomc  ^^'"^ 
taxes  in  kind  were  alfo  granted  him^  as  the  ninth  crancu 
ifaeafj  the  ninth  lamb,  and  fometimes  a  fubfidy  in 
wool.     But  in   the  forty-fifth  year  of  his  reign, 
there  was  a  tax  of  a  very  particular  nature,  which 
ts  recorded  alfo  as  the  firft  inftance  of  any  fpecific 
fum  of  money  having  been  voted  by  parliament. 
It  was  a  grant  oi  £.  50,000  for  carrying  on  the  Anno  13 
war  with  France.     To  raifc  this  fum,  every  pariQx 
io  England  was  affcflc  J  in  the  payment  of  ;^.  i :  3s. 
4^.  each,  the  greater  to  alTift  the  lefs;  and  it  was 
fuppofed,  that  there  were  paridies  enough  in  the 
kingdom,  to  make  up  the  compkte  fum  that  was 
required.     But  fo  ignorant  was  the  parliament,  at 
that  time,  of  the  (late  of  the  country,  and  of  the 
mimber  of  parochial  diftridls  into  which  it  was 
divided,  that,  inllead  of  £^  1 :  3s.  4^.  each  pariih 
was  obliged  to  pay  at  the  rate  of  ^.  5 :  16  s.^ 

The  expences  to  which  this  monarch  was  put,  caftoms 
appeared  to  be  fo  much  beyond  the  natural  powers 
and  rcfources  of  his  kingdom,  that  it  wa$  cur«* 
rently  reported,  he  had  difcovered  the  art  of 
making  gold  from  Raymond  Lully,  or  fome  other 
flcilfiil  alchymift  '•     But  the  only  fecret  which  £d- 

'  Stevens,  p«  109.  iii.  Carte,  vol.  ii.  p.  527.  errOne* 
oafly  dates  this  tax  at  i/*  6  s.  indead  of  5/.  16/.  per  parifli. 
It  appears  from  Hntchin's  Dor(et(hire»  Introd.  p.  56.  that 
the  millake  was  BOt  fo  much  in  regard  to  the  namber  of  pa- 
riihes,  as  to  the  number  of  thofe  able  tQ  pay  the  fum  aiTelTed. 

<  Glib.  Exchequer,  p.  217. 

ward 
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ward  made  life  of,  was  to  encourage  the  commerce 
of  his  fubjeils ;  for  he  knew  well,  that  the  neccf- 
fary  confcqucnce  of  an  incrcafc  of  trade  murt  be 
an  addition  to  his  revenue.  Nay,  he  found  means 
to  raife  the  cuftoms  of  the  port  of  London  aione,  to 
1 2,000  marks  per  annum,  which  was  more  than 
the  whole  cuftoms  of  England  had  yielded  in  the 
tinie  of  Henry  III.  "^  In  the  iwenly-firft  year  of 
his  reign,  many  merchants  having  been  robbed 
and  murdered  by  pirates  on  the  coaft  of  England, 
it  was  thought  neccffary  to  equip  a  fleet  for  the 
proteftion  of  commerce  -,  and  in  order  to  raife  the 
money  wanted  for  that  purpofe,  an  ordinance  was 
made  by  the  king  and  peers,  for  levying  2  s.  upon 
every  tun  of  wine,  and  6d.  upon  all  goods  im- 
ported, which  was  only  an  addition  of  3d.  in  the 
pound,  to  the  duties  formerly  laid  on  by  the  ckarU 
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tional  fan&ion  of  the  other  branches  of  the  legifla*  Revim^ 
ture.      The  firft  complete  legal  grants  therefore,  ^ufhg  tu 
of  tunnagc  and  poundage,  impofed  by  full  parlia-*  ^4jw  um. 
menc,  and  extending  to  natives,  was  amo  1373', 
fince  ^which  period,  thefe  duties  have  exifted  in 
this  country  with  hardly  any  exception* 

The  firft  poll-tax  upon  the  natives  was  granted  poii-m. 
to  Edward.  It  was  a  duty  of  4  d.  a-head  for  every 
man  and  wonian  beyond  fourteen  years  of  age» 
beggars  alone  excepted"*.  The  clergy  alfo  gra«t)ed 
Iwelvepence  for  every  beneficed  perfon  j  and 
four-pence  for  all  other  religions  perlbns,  ex- 
cepting Mendicant  Friars,  who  profefllng  poverty, 
were  not  fuppofcd  able  to  furnifh  fupplies.  Either 
the  laying  on  of  this  tax,  or  the  opprelTive  manner 
in  which  it  was  colledted,  occafioned  much  dif- 
content^,  and  ought  to  have  prevented  a  fecond 
attempt  of  the  fame  kind,  and  the  fatal  confe* 
quences  which  rcfultcd  from  it  in  the  following 
reign. 

But  Edward's  great  undertakings  were  of  too  Euaioos. 
expenfive  a  nature  to  be  carried  on,  either  by  the 
ordinary  revenues  of  the  crown,  or  by  the  granb, 
however  liberal^  which  he  received  from  parlia- 
ment. Accordingly,  his  exaftions  were  loudly 
complained  of.    The  famous  ftatute,  De  tallagio 

1  Rot.  Pari.  47  £dw«  III.  Nam.  xii.  vol.  ii.  p.  317. 

^  Ibid.  51  Edward  JII.  Num  xix.  vol.  ii.  p.  364.  In  the 
Archaeologia,  vol.  vii.  p.  3*37,  there  is  a  copy  of  this  fubfidy 
roll,  and  fome  vtry  ingenious  obfervations  upon  the  fubje£l>  by 
Mr.  Topham. 

^  Mort*  vol,  i.  p.  614. 

non 
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non  cetjcedendo,  was  far  from  being  flriftly  obfervcd. 
It  is  fdid,  thar  he  impofcti  arbitrary  taliiages  upon 
his  domains ;  rhat  he  I'cized  the  money  and  etTefls 
of  tl«e  merchants  or  bankers  of  Lombard^,  who, 
fincc  the  expulfion  of  the  Jews,  had  followed  the 
fame  iiriirious  praclices,  with  the  fame  dcccftation 
and  obloquy.  He  is  alfo  accultd  of  having  been 
the  firll  who  attempted  to  raifc  money  by  the  per- 
nicious mode  of  ercifting  monnpoiiesi  of  having 
extorted  loans  J  of  compelling  fuch  of  his  fubje^s 
as  poncifcd  cftatcs  to  the  value  of  forty  pounds  p/r 
atimiin,  to  take  the  order  of  knighthood ;  nay,  of 
fcizing  the  goods  of  his  I'ubjccis,  and  felling  them 
for  his  own  behoof,  giving  the  owners  fcciirity  for 
payment  at  a  diftant  day,  and  at  a  price  inferior  to 
their  value". 

Nor  covld  England  alone  furnifh,  at  that  time. 
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^.1,500,000  of  our  prcfcnt  money,   of  which,  -»«««»♦/ 
however,  only  one-half  was  aftually  paid**.'    The  j!!fh^,kt 
king  of  Scodand's  ranfom  was  only  igo^ooo  marks.  SanfiiAne, 
ftcrliog,  which,  though   a  ftnallcr  fiim,  yet  was 
equally  exorbitenc,   confidcring  the  inferior  extent 
and  opulence  of  his  dominions.     But  the  greater 
part>.  if  not   the   whole    of  it,    was  ^received** 
Nor  were  other  rcfources  wanting:  for  he  alfo 
received  £.  50,000  fteriing  from  the  duke  of  Bra* 
bant,  as  the   portion  of  his  daughter  .Margaret, 
the   intended    bride   of  Edward    the   prince  of 
Wales  J  and,  it  is  faid,  £.  30,000  per  annum  from 
Irekindj  after  defraying  the  eftablilhmcnts  necef* 
fary  for  its  government  and  protcftion '. 

Notwidiftanding  the   wealth,   which,  from    fo)  Debts  ani 
many  fources,  poured  itfclf  into  Edward's  cofFcr^^  difficuitit*. 

and  the  fplendour  of  the  greater  part  of  his  reign  1 
yett  on  the  whole,  the  events  of  it  will  furnifh  nq 
inducement  to  any  monarch,  to  afpire  to  the  cha.-^^ 
ra^er  of  a  conqueror,  who  coolly  confidcrs  the 
difficulties  to  which  this  king  was  reduced^  the 
debts  with  which  he  was  encumbered,  and  tho  ua«» 
fortunate  conclufion  of  his  reign.  Though  :ev<r]f 
means  that  could  be  devifcd  for  railing  money»  %q 
carry  on  his  various  undertakings,  was  adopter 
without  hcfitation  or  remorfc,  he  dill  found  hifm* 
felf  in  the  grcateft  perplexity  and  diftrefs.  Hi$ 
queen  pawned  her  jewels,    and  he  himfelf  .was 

f  Hume,  vol.  ii.  p.  469.  and  note  K«  p.  510. 
'  Mort,  yol.  i.  p^  605, 
<  Ste?eDs^  p.  S24« 

reduced 
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™ri/  reduced  to  the  ncccflity,  of  giving  the  great  crown 
riu  of  England  itfeif  in  I'ecurity  for  the  money  which  he 
'"'  borrowcu  j  a  gage  which  remained  unredeemed  for 
the  fpacc  of  eight  years.  Nay,  he  is  reprcfcntcd, 
as  afking  the  perminion  of  his  foreign  creditors, 
to  pafs  over  to  England,  and  of  pledging  his  royal 
word,  to  return  to  the  continent,  if  he  was  unable 
to  procure  the  money  neccflary  to  fatisfy  their  de- 
mands. But  the  conclufion  of  his  reign,  in  parti- 
cular, formed  a  miltrable  contrail  to  its  former 
luftrc.  Not  only  were  all  his  conquefts  (Calais 
only  excepted)  torn  from  him,  but  the  ancient 
patrimony  of  his  family  on  the  continent,  was  con- 
fined to  the  narrow  bounds  of  Bayonnc  and  Bour- 
deaux  ;  and  he,  who  had  defolatcd  every  province 
of  France,  who  had  held  its  fovereign  in  capti- 
vity, and  had  filled  Europe  with  his  renown,  was 
lad  to  accept  of  any  terms  that  his  c 
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ward,  unforcunatcly  furai(he$  us  with  an  important  RimMt^ 
ioftancc  of  the  triith  of  that  propofition.    His  fon,  f%^ 
Edward  the  prince  of  Wales,  bad  undertaken  an  f| 
expedition  to  Spain,   for  rein(ladng  Peter,  fur«» 
naoied  tke  Cruel,  upon  the  throne  of  Caftile ;  an 
enterprife  which  he  fpeedily  accompU(hed  with  his 
ufual  fuccefs.    But  the  ungrateful  tyrant  refufed  to 
defray  the  charges  of  the  expedition  s  and  Edward 
waa  reduced  (o  the  neceflity,  of  dexnanding,  from 
bis  fubjefis  in  Aquitaine  and  Gafcoigny,  a  fum  of 
money  to  difcharge  the  debts  which  he  had  in^^ 
curred.    Thb  be  propofcd  to  do,  by  levying  the 
tax  caUed  Fuage,  or  Hearth-money,  which,  at  a 
livre  per  hearth,  it  was  calcuhted  would  produce 
i,aoo,ooo  livres.    But  the  attempt  was  attended 
with  the  moft  fatal  confequences.     It  filled  the 
whole  dominions  of  England,  on  the  continent, 
with  a  fpirit  of  revolt ;  and  the  French,  taking 
advantage  of  an  alteration  fo  greatly  in  their  favour, 
flew  to  arms  s  and  in  a  litde  time,  by  the  con-' 
quefts  they  acquired,    made  ample  ameilds  for 
their  want  of  fuccefs  in  their  former  hoftilities 
agiunft  Edward'.      Thus  England   found  then^ 
what  it  has  alfo  lately  experienced,  the  difficulty 
of  long  retaining  diftant  acquifitions ;  and  thus  the 
levying  of  a  trifling  impoft,  occafloned,  of  old,  a 
revolution  of  as  much  importance  to  this  country, 
in  its  confequences,  as  in  the   independence  of 
America^    At  the  fame  time,  it  is  to  be  remarked, 
that  the  fuccefs  of  the  French,  on  this  occafion, 

<  Hume,  vol*  lu  p.  478.    *  , 

was 
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was  owing,  not  only  to  the  afTiflnnce  of  thofc  who 
were  cxafperated  at  the  propofcd  impoft,  but  alfo- ' 

'  c  lingering  iiJncrs  with  wliich  ilic  priacc  of 
Wales  was  affli(Scd,  and  to  the  imprudent  confi- 
dence of  the  Englilh,  wlio  thougbr  themfelves  in- 
invincible. 

Ic  is  faid,  by  a  very  intelligent  author,  that  the 
revenue  of  the  crown,  in  the  twentieth  yeai'  of  the 
reign  of  Edward,  amounted  to  /.  154,139  :  tj  '  S 
per  annum.  He  mcniions  it  upon  the  authority* 
of  a  Pell  of  that  year,  which  it  is  probable  he.has 
fren  ■.  But  we  are  not  told  where  it  is  to  be  met 
with,  or  what  were  the  particiUar  fources  from 
which  that  income  arole.         <  :>  ,  :       '    '.)■  -^i.a 

:'    ■.'.:  r  -.U  ifaiw 
RICHARD    n.  ^l**** 
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The  objeft  of  the  tax  was  to  fave  the  poor,  and  to  ^""l^*-^ 
lay  the  principal  burden  upon  the  rich.  It  was  levied  du^uig  the 
partly  by  a  poll,  and  partly  by  a  lax  upon  income.  ^^^"  ^^' 
The  dukes  of  Lancaftcr  and  Brittany  paid  ten  marks  Anno  1379- 
each  i  every  earl  was  charged  four  pounds ;   every 
baron  forty  (hillings,  &c.    But  the  great  body  of  the 
people,  merchants,  artificers,  and  hufbandmcn,  were 
aflefled  a  greater  or  lefler  fum,  according  to  theva-- 
lue  of  their  eftates*.     This  fyftem,  however,  was 
too  favourable  to  the  indigent,  to  be  much  relifhed 
by  the  wealthier  part  of  the  community. 

Notwithftanding  the  difcontent  which  the  poll-  PoU-ux. 
tax,  levied  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  had  occad- 
oned^  Richard's  minifters  did  not  profit  by  the  ex- 
perience that  circumftance  might  have  afforded  • 
and  the  neccflitics  of  the  ftate  requiring  a  greater 
fum  (160,000/.)  than  ever  had  been  formerly  de- 
manded from  an  Englifh  parliament,  the  rich  be- 
came defirousof  throwing  a  part  of  fo  heavy  a  load 
upon  their  poorer  neighbours;  and  it  was  at  lafl: 
determined  to  levy  a  poll-tax  of  twelve-pence  upon 
every  perfon  in  the  kingdom,  of  whatever  condi- 
tion or  eftate,  above  fifteen  years  of  age,  mere 
be^ars  only  excepted.  Some  indulgence  the  in- 
digent were  to  receive;  but  it  could  not  be  very 
confiderable,  as  no  perfon  was  to  be  charged  above 
fixty  groats,  including  the  tax  he  was  to  pay  both  ^ 
for  himfelf .  and  family  ^. 

This  mode  of  taxation  had  ever  been  odious  to 
the  Engli(h  nation  ;  and,  in  the  prefent  inftance,  it 

'  S$l9nc  Cour  eftat  Rot.  Pari,  z  Ric.  II.  Nam.  14.  vol.  ili. 

P-57- 
f  Rot.  Fart.  4  Ric*  II,  Num.  15.  vol.  iii.  p.  90. 

TOL,  I,  K  waa 
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■  was  To  dircflly  oppofitc  to  the  principles  on  which 
the  fubfidy  above  mentioned  had  been  founded, 

'  that  i:  foon  excited  the  greatcftdifcontent.  By  the 
former  tax,  the  great  men  of  the  kingdom  were 
aficlTed  in  a  fiim  which  bore  feme  proportion  to 
their  property  and  wealth.  But  by  the  new  mode, 
the  greatefl:  peer  of  the  realm,  however  opulent, 
could  not  be  charged  with  more  than  fixty  groats  or 
twenty  fliillings.  Nor  was  this  all ;  for  the  tax, 
inftead  of  being  collefled  by  the  King's  officers, 
was  farmed  out  to  contraftors  in  the  difFerent  coun- 
ties, who  levied  it  with  equal  infolencc  and  feveri- 
ty.  The  patience  of  the  people  was  at  laft  ex- 
liaufted.  They  flew  to  arms  ;  and  having  chofcn 
Tyler,  Straw,  and  others,  for  their  leaders,  they 
fccmcd  determined  to  bring  about  a  total  revolu- 
tion in  the  country.     The  infurreflion,    however. 
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The  miferabic  end  of  this  monarch's  reign  h  nevenue»f 
wclUcnown  j  and  though  more  tyrannical  fovercigns  juHngthe 
have  fat  upon  the  throne   of  England,  and  have  ^^^^"^^^^' 
died  in  peace,  yet  it  can  hardly  be  difputed,  that  Exaaioni.  . 
his  fubjefts  had  fufficient  grounds  to  be  diffatisfied 
with  his  condudb.     He  procured^  from  a  garbled 
parliament,  the  fubfidy  on  wool,  leather,  and  wool- 
fcUs  exported,  for  life — ^the  firft  inftance  of  fuch  a 
grant,  and  which  was  confidered  as  a  baneful  pre- 
cedent for  the  future.     He  extorted  confiderable 
fums  from  his  wealthieft  fubjefls,  by  way  of  loan« 
which  it  was  dangerous  for  them  to  refufe,  and 
ruinous  to  pay ;  and  under  the  pretence,  that  feve- 
ral  counties  had  engaged  in  rebellious  pra6tices 
(oocwichftanding  a  general  pardon  had  been  grant- 
ed by  aft  of  parliament),  he  threatened  them  with 
the  fcvercft  marks  of  his  difpleafure,  if  they  did 
not  compound  for  their  offences :  and  they  were 
adually  compelled  to  fign  blank  bonds,  in  thofc 
days  called  ragmen^  which  the  king  filled  up  in  any 
manner,    and  with  any  fum  he  thought  proper  *"• 
After   all,   the  money  which  he  obtained,  either 
&om  the  bounty  of  his  people,  or  by  means  of  ex- 
tortion,  inftead  of  being  laid  out  for  the  glory  and 
advantage  of  his  kingdom,  was  either  thrown  away 
upon  the  minions  of  his  court,  or  wafted  in  main- 
taming  an  enormous  houfehold,  amounting,  it  is 


de  horrors  of  this  mode  of  taxation  in  his  play  of  Richard  the 
Sccmd. 

^  Carte>  vol.  ii«  p.  62  8.    Mort.  vol.  u  p.  657, 

K  2  faid. 
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faid,  to  lOjOOO  perfons  ;  of  whom  300  were  em- 
ployed in  the  very  kitchens  of  the  palace.  But, 
notwithftanrfing  all  thefc  circumftances,  he  would 
probably  luve  continued  upon  the  throne  of  Eng-, 
land,  had  henot  foundin  hiskinfman,  Henry  dulw 
of  Lancaflcr,  an  enemy,  whofe  ambition  nothings 
but  a  crown  could  gratify,  and  whofe  charaflerJ 
fpirir,  and  abilities  were  fully  cqiwl  to  any  attempt' 
however  bold,  dcfperatc,  or  flagitious. 

Under  the  government  of  the  Saxon  line,  or 
houfe  of  Plantagcncc,  no  inconfidcrablc  progrcfs  was 
made  in  the  knowledge  of  finance.  The  necefiitj' 
of  converting  military  ferviccs  into  pecuniary  aids 
was  difcovercd.  Taxes  began  to  be  laid  upon  per- 
fonal  as  well  as  real  property.  The  cuftoins  cai 
to  be  accounted  a  confidcrable  and  important  branch 
of  the  revenue,  and  the  clergy  were  compelled  to 
furnifh  contributions  for  the  public  fcrvice  t  nor 
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CHAP.     VII. 

Of  the  Revenue  of  England  during  the  Government 
cf  the  Houjes  of  Lancajier  and  Tork. 

rpHE  sera,  to  the  inveftigation  of  which  this  chap-  j^g^eme  •/ 
"*•    tcr  is  dedicated,  confidering  its  duration,  is  ^l^g^^^, 
the  mod  calamitous  period  of  the  Englifli  hiftory,  ^"T^ 
from  the  Norman  invafion.     It  includes  a  fpace  of  G^vemmtnu 
about  eighty- fix  years,  the  greater  part  of  which 
was  fpcnt  in  a  bloody  and  deftrudive  contcft  for  the 
government  of  the  counrry,  between  the  two  rival 
houfes  of  Lancafter  and  of  York  i  each  of  whom, 
at  different  periods,   were   alternately  fucccfsful. 
The  fird  monarch  of  the  Houfc  of  Lancafler  (for 
thac  family  came  earliefl;  to  the  throne)  paved  his 
way  to  it,  by  forcibly  depofing  his  legal  fovereign  ; 
and  endeavoured  to  render  his  crown  fecure,  by 
the   murder  of  that  unfortunate  prince ;    but  in 
vain  i   for  his  government  was  perpetually  difturb- 
ed  by  a  feries  of  dangerous  infurredions.     His  fon, 
Henry  V.  though  a  fucccfsful  warrior,  and  though 
it  is  probable,  had  his  life  been  prolonged,  that  he 
mull  have  fucceeded  in  his  views  of  fubjugating 
France,  neverthelefs  wafted  the  blood  and  treafure ' 
of  the  nation,  in  purfuit  of  an  enterprife,  which,  if 
fuccefsful,  might  have  proved  deftruflive  to  the  li- 
berties, and  to  the  national  importance  of  England, 
as  an  independent  kingdom.    With  relpeffc  to  the 

K  3  remaining 
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./  remaining  morarchs  of  the  two  rival  houfcs,  the 
hiflory  is  nothing  but  a  conftnnt  fcries  of  battle; 
bloodfhcd,  crimeS)  horrnr,  anarchy,  and  confufioi 
fcarcely  to  be  paralleled  in  hiflory. 

Events,  however,  which  at  firft  fight  appear  ( 
ruinous  and  deftruftive,  were,  nocwiihftanding,  at 
tended  with  conftquenccs  in  fome  rclpcifls  bcnefi 
clal.  The  conteft  for  the  crown,  between  rivals  t 
the  r.imc  rank  and  prtttnlions,  rendered  it  need 
lary  for  both  to  court  the  fav mr  of  the  people,  anc 
when  poircded  of  the  government,  to  pay  ever 
pofilbk-  attention  to  their  liberties  and  right: 
During  the  whole  period,  no  attempts  were  mad 
to  infringe  upon  the  articles  of  Magna  Charta,  c 
to  impoft:  any  tax  without  the  f^nftion  of  Parlia 
mcnt ;  whereas,  it  is  probable,  that  a  race  of  mo 
narchs,  whofe  t'tlc  to  the  crown  was  unqueftionablt 
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commons  have  endeavoured  to  raifc  themfclves  to  ntvimeof 
any  degree  of  importance  in  the  State.     They  muft  dufi^tu 
have  funk  under  the  fuperior  luftre  and  opulence  of  w  iv^ 
the  peerage,  and  could  never  have  attained  that  in-  ^^'^^**^"^' 
dependent  power,  and  that  extenfive  weight  and 
influence^  which  they  at  prefent  podefs^  and  which 
has  fo  much  contributed  to  the  profperity  and  hap-» 
pinefs  of  the  country. 

The  union  of  France  and  England,  under  the 
government  of  one  fovereign,  had  it  been  effc(5led 
by  the  efforts  of  Henry  V.  or  his  fucceffors,  would 
have  proved  a  fatal  circumftance  to  this  idand. 
The  one  kingdom  muft  have  become  a  dependent 
province  on  the  other ;  and  it  is  hardly  poffiblc  to  < 
fuppofe,  that  England  would  not  have  been  render- 
ed fubfervient  to  a  country,  in  which,  both  from 
conGderations  of  policy  and  of  pleafure,  the  fove- 
reign would  naturally  have  refidcd*.  That  event, 
the  conteft  between  the  two  rival  houf<:s  probably 
prevented  i  and  although  the  faying  of  Abbot  Suger^ 
minifter  to  Lewis  le  Gros  King  of  France,  has,  hi- 
therto, been  verified,  "  that  it  was  neither  agreeable 
"  to  nature  or  reafon,  that  the  French  (hould  be 
"  fubjedt  to  the  Englifli,  or  the  Englifli  to  the 
"  French  *j'*  yet  fuch  was  the  hold  which  England 

*  'Ry  the  treaty  of  marriage  between  Elizabeth  and  the  Doke 
of  Anjoa>  if  their  defcendants  fucceeded  it  the  crown  of 
France  and  Englandj  the  fovereign  was  obliged  to  xt^^e  in 
England^  only  eight  months  every  two  years.     Mort,  vol.  ii. 

P-  397- 
^  Lytt.  Hift.  volt  u  p.  123. 
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« r/    at  that  time  had  over  fome  of  the  moft:  fertile  pro- 

,h,     vinces  of  France,  and  fo  martial  were  the  Englilh 

\l      during  the  whole  period  which  is  now  under  our 

'■"""■  confidcration,    [h.it  .i  junftion  of  the  two  Icingdoms 

would  probably  have  been  rfFcfted,  if  the  warlike 

fpirit  of  the  Englilh,  had  not  been  walled  in  domef- 

tic  quarrels,  and  if  their  difleniions  had  not  fur- 

nifhed  the   French,  with  an  eafy  opportunity,  not 

only  of  conquering  the  poflcffions  of  England  on 

the  continent,  but  alfo  of  (ecuring  the  affeftion  and 

fidelity  of  the  inhabitants,  before  the  Englifh  were 

able  ro  attempt  the  recovery  of  the  provinces  they 

had  loft. 

Perhaps,  alfo,  the  inutility  and  uncertainty  of 
foreign  conqucfts,  and  the  niiferics  attending  do- 
mcftic  w.irs,  fb  vifible  during  this  jcra,  might  firft 
give  the  Englifh  that  attachment  to  commerce,  and 
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III.  i  and  he  would  have  enjoyed  an  hereditary  title  Revenue  of 
to  the  crown,  after  the  death  of  Richard,  if  Lionel,  ^"1^  th 
Duke  of  Clarence,  Edward's  third  fon,  had   not  ^^'/jl 
left  defcendants  behind  him,  whom  the  Houfe  of  ^<^"^w«*- 
York   lineally  reprefented.     But  no  one  dared  to 
memion   the  prctenfions  of  that  family,    though 
their  right  had  been  folemnly  recognifcd  by  parlia- 
ment 2  for  Henry,  at  that  time,  enjoyed  the  favour 
of  the  nobles,  and  of  the  people,  and  the  com- 
mand of  a  formidable  army*     He   mounted  the 
throne,  therefore,    without  oppofition,    and  filled 
the  vacancy,  which  his  own  intrigues  had  effcded, 
in  a  manner  that  proved  hini  not  unworthy  of  the 
crown,  had  it  not  been  obtained  by  violence  and 
ufurpation. 

During  this,  as  well  as  the  former  reign,  the  re-  Caftomi. 
venue  of  the  cuftoms  became  more  and  more  pro- 
dudive,  in  confcqucnce  both  of  an  incrcafe  of 
trade,  and  of  an  addition  to  the  duties.  Richard 
had  received  a  grant  of  three  (hillings  upon  every 
tun  of  wine,  and  one  (hilling  upon  goods  ^.  But 
Henry  did  not  venture  to  demand  more  than  a  tun- 
nagc  of  two  (hillings,  and  a  poundage,  firft  at 
fcvcn-pence,  and  afterwards  at  eight-pence,  until 
Chc  fourth  year  of  his  reign,  when  the  duty  of  three 
{hillings  per  tun,  and  one  (hilling  per  pound,  was 
again  revived:  a  circumftance  with  which  the  king 
yiu  fo  much  delighted,  that  he  gave  both  lords 

«  Gab.  p.  280.  Ford.  p.  38.     N.  B.  Thefc  authors  differ 
as  to  the  years, 

and 
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and  commons  a  magnificent  entertainment  upon 
the  occafion  ■*.  Special  care,  however,  was  taken, 
not  to  give  this  monarch  a  grant  of  the  cuftoms 
■  for  life ;  and  one  year  was  fufFered  to  elapfe  withouc 
'  any  grant  of  them  at  all,  in  order  to  prove  that  this 
blanch  of  the  revenue,  was  not  the  property  of  the 
crown,  but  proceeded  entirely  from  the  good-will 
and  bounty  of  the  people. 

A  tax  upon  places  and  penfions,  and  grants  from 
the  crown,  was  alfo  impofcd  in  this  monarch** 
reign,  jt  wascnafCcd  by  the  famous  Parliamenlum 
indcfmm,  or  lack-learning  parlijment,  into  which 
no  individual  converfant  in  the  law  was  admitted* 
.  By  the  ftacute,  the  king  was  empowered  to  take 
one  year's  profits  of  all  annuities,  fees,  or  wages, 
granted  to  any  perfon  fince  the  reign  of  Edward 
III.    {certain  minifters   of  ftnic,  the  judges,  and 
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comprehended,  in  one  grant,  the  principal  modes  Revenue  <f 
formerly   praftifcd  of  raifing  a  revenue,   namely,  dufingthe 
by  fcutage  ami  by  talliage,  it  was  both  more  equal  ^^^J, 

and  more  produflive.  Government. 

The  curiofity  of  our  hiftorians  has  been  not  a  singular 
little  awakened,  to  know  the  particulars  of  an  im-  "^  ^^' 
pofition  of  fo  fingular  and  of  fo  dangerous  a  nature, 
that  it  was  granted  upon  this  condition  alone,  that 
it  (hould  not  be  made  a  precedent  of  for  the  fu- 
ture. Nay,  according  to  JValfinghamy  it  was  to  be 
kept  concealed  from  pofterity ;  no  evidence  of  it 
was  to  be  preferved  in  the  treafury  or  in  the  exche- 
quer ;  and  every  writing  or  memorial  regarding  it, 
was  to  be  burnt  ^  This  tax  is  farther  reprefcnted 
to  have  been,  "  A  monftrous  birth  (hewn  to  the 
"  world,  to  let  it  know  what  could  be  done,  and 
^*  concealed  by  hiftorians,  that  the  world  might 
**  not  know  what  may  not,  or  ought  not  to  be 
"  done^"  To  difcover  this  hideous  monfter,  "the 
public  records  were  carefully  examined  by  a  judici- 
ous hiftorian ;  who  informs  us,  that  this  unprece- 
dented tax  was  nothing  but  a  fubfidy  upon  real  and 
pcrfonal  property,  amounting  to  twenty  (hillings 
upon  every  knight's-fee  ;  twenty  pence  upon  every 
twenty  pounds  a  year  in  lands  ;  and  one  (hilling  in 
the  pound  upon  money  and  goods'*.     And,  with 

regard 

'  Hift.  Ang.  p.  369,  370. 

s  Nat.  Bacon's  Difcourfesy  part  ii.  c.  13.  p.  60.     Month. 
Jlcv.  vol.  xiv.  p.  43.  • 

^  See  Carte's  Hill.  vol.  i.  p.  660.    Pari.  Hid.  vol.  ii.  p.  8z. 

It 
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regard  to  the   claufc  prohibiting  it  to  be  made  an 

example  of  for  the  future,  it  was  not  unufual  when 
any  important  grant  was  made  at  that  time. 

The  doi5trincs  of  Wicklifft:  had  begun  in  the 
reign  of  this  monarch,  and  indctd  in  tliat  of  his 
predtcelTor  Richard,  to  fprcad  a  fpiritof  reforma- 
tion in  the  church,  not  only  in  Engknd,  but  on 
the  continent ;  and,  as  thii  fpirit  gave  rife  to  a  plan 
for  enriching  the  crown,  by  the  plunder  of  the 
church,  which  had  nearly  taken  effect  in  the  reign 
of  Henry,  it  may  not  be  improper  to  give  a  con- 
ncftcd  view,  of  the  origin  and  progrcfs  of  an  event, 
fo  fingular  and  important. 

The  clergy,  by  their  own  proud  and  haughty 
behaviour,  gave  rife  to  the  idea.  Ir  w;is  Rrfl  open- 
ly declared  in  the  year  1385)  when  Richard  II., 
having  alTcmbled  a  parliament  in  order  to  procure 
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of  the  peers,  who  affirmed,  that  it  was  ncccflary  to  Re^eimff 
humble  their  pride,   by  feizing  the  temporaltics  of  during  the 
the  clergy,  and  that  nothing  would  render  them  ufe-  Jdnnt   . 
fill  to  the  State  but  reducing  them  to  poverty.  ^^^"*^* 
The  king,  however,  interpofed:   he  declared  him- 
fclf  the  champion  of  the  church,  and,  by  his  in- 
fluence, .  the  projeft,  for  that  time,  was  totally  de- 
feated*. 

The  next  attempt  originated,  not  in  parliament, 
but  in  a  military  council.     It  is  well  known,  that 
Henry  IV.  had  obtained  an  important  victory  at 
Shrewlbury,  in  which  the  gallant  Percy,  known 
by  the  name  of  Hotfpur,  and  all  the  other  leaders 
of  that  dangerous  infurreftion,  were  either  killed 
or  taken  prifoners.     Henry's   finances  were   ex- 
haufted  by  the  expences  he  had  incurred  in  quelling 
this  revolt  y  and  he  was  totally  unable  to  provide 
for  the  maintenance  of  fome  troops  neceflary  to  ftop 
the  progrels  of  the  Wcllh,  who  had  made  an  in- 
curfion   into   England.     In  this  emergency,    his 
principal  officers  propofed  that  he  fhould  fcize  the 
money,  and  the  valuable  equipages  of  thofe  pre- 
lates who  fervcd  in  the  expedition.     And  the  pro* 
pofal   would   probably   have  been   agreed  to,    if 
Arundel,  who  was  then  Archbi(bop  of  Canterbury, 
and  a  man  of  fpirit  and  refolution,   had  not  boldly 
declared,  "  that  they  fliould  win  with  blood  what- 
*'  ever  they  got  from  him  :*'  and  the  times  were  too 

'  Burn's  Bcdef.  Law,  o/^c^  Monafterics.    Stevens,  p.  lao. 

critical 
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«  -/    critical  to  quarrel  with  Co  high-fpiritcd  and  powcr- 

',»j      fula  fubjeft''. 

l'^  But  die  moft  dangerous  attack  was  made  by  the 

"*""  Parlinmenlum  indoifum.  It  was  the  fccond  parlia- 
menc  that  had  been  alftmbled  tJiac  year,  and  it  was 
held  under  the  pretence  that  the  preceding  parlia- 
ment had  not  been  fufficiently  liberal  in  its  grants. 
The  commons  were  flung  by  the  reproach,  and 
reprcfeitcd  to  the  king  that  his  necefilties  might  be 
provided  for  without  burchening  the  laity,  by  fciz- 
ing  the  temporaltics  of  the  churchmen,  and  ap- 
plying tliem  to  the  public  ufc  :  they  added,  that 
the  riches  of  the  clergy  made  them  inattentive  to 
their  duty,  and  that  diminifliing  their  exorbitant 
revenues,  would  prove  equally  ufcful  both  to  the 
church  and  Slate.  But  the  nation  was  not  yet  ripe 
for  fo  important  an  innovation;  and  the  clergy 
were  headed  by  the  fame  prelate  who  had  formerly 
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king".      Perhaps  the  inconfidcrable  portion  which  l'*'?^'^ 
it  was  intended  the  crown  (hould  receive,  was  the  ^iunn^  the 
principal  obftacle  to  its  fuccefs.  JdroHt 

But  the  dangers  with  which  the  church  was  en-  ^^^^^»^^* 
vironed,    were  not  yet  brought  to  a  crifis :    for,  in 
the  fecond  year  of  the  reign  of  Henry  V.,  the 
lame  projeft  was  renewed :  the  commons  again  pro- 
pofed  to  feizc  all  the  revenues  of  the  church,   and 
to  appropriate  them  to  the  ufe  of  the   crown". 
The  clergy,  however,  efcaped,  by  giving  up  all 
the  alien  priories,  and  by  diverting  the  attention  of 
the  king  and  of  the  people,  from  the  internal  go* 
vernment  of  the  country,  to  thofe  plans  of  conqucfl: 
and  of   empire   which*  were  afterwards  purfued. 
Thus  the  wealth  of  the  clergy  was  referved  for  the 
plunder  of  Henry  VIII.,  and  proved  a  material 
inducement  with  that  monarch,  to  bring  about  the 
reformation,  or,  at  lead,  to  put  an  end  to  the  au* 
thority  of  the  pope  in  England,  and  to  make  a 
confidcrablc   reduftion   in   the   opulence  of    the 
church. 

The  expcnfivc  houfchold  which  Richard  had  HouWitu, 
maintained,  was  a  circumllance  peculiarly  obnoxious 
to  his  fubjefts ;  and  indeed  had  principally  given 
rife  to  the  oppreflions  of  his  reign.  Henry  was  de- 
termined to  give,  on  this  head,  every  pofllblc  fatis- 
fadUon :  and,  accordingly,  he  at  firft  reftridled  the 
cftablifliment  of  his  houfchold  to  10,000/.    But,  amo  404. 

»  Hume,  vol.  ill.  p.  81.     Pari.  Hift.  vol.  ii.  p.  114, 
'^  Hume,  vol.  iii.  p.  91.    Pari.  Hiil.  vol.  ii.  p.  136. 
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in  the  eleventli  year  of  his  reign,    he  found  it  ne- 
ccflary  to  ircreafc  it  to  16,000/.  perannum". 

Tlie  ic-akitiiy  which  the  commons  entertained  of 
'  the  crown  at  this  time,  in  regird  to  its  revenue,  is 
worthy  of  particular  attention.  In  two  different 
inftnnces,  ihcy  allowed  Menry  only  6000/.  tor  his 
own  ufe,  appropriated  the  remainder  of  their  grant 
to  public  fervices,  and  appointed  their  own  trea- 
liircis,  who  were  anfwerabk  for  the  money  they 
received,  and  were  obliged  to  give  in  an  account  of 
their  difburfemcnts  to  parliament :  and  when  Hen- 
ry prnpolVd,  anno  1410,  that  a  grant  fliould  be 
given  him  of  a  tenth  from  the  clergi',  and  a  fif- 
teenth from  the  laity,  for  his  life,  under  the  pre- 
tence of  laving  them  the  trouble  of  meeting  an- 
nually for  tharpiirpofe,  the  artful  and  infidious  pro- 
pofal  was  indignantly  rejcfted*. 

Henry  IV. 's  income,  in  tlie  twelf'ih  year  of  his 
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England 

HENRY    V.  t^J^ 

mnd  York 
GtvinmtMtm 

It  is  natural  to  indulge  a  confiderablc  degree  of  — - 
curiofityy  to  afcertain  what  refources  a  monarch 
was  poflcffcd  of>  who  attempted  the  conqucH  of 
Prance^  and  had  alafK)ft  accomplifhed  an  enterprife 
of  fuch  difficulty  and  moment :  for^  although  ma* 
ny  circumftances  had  taken  place  favourably  to  his 
views,  and  he  had  reaped  very  important  advan* 
tagei  from  diflendons  among  the  French,  and  from 
his  alliance  with  the  royal  family,  yet  he  could 
never  have  accompHQied  what  he  did  perform, 
widiQUt  funds  of  great  pecuniary  value :  and  as 
hiftorians  have  rather  depreciated  the  extent  of  his 
revenue,  it  is  the  more  ncceffary  to  confider,  firft, 
what  temporary  grants  he  received  from  parlia-^ 
ment ;  and  fecondly,  what  was  the  probable  amount 
of  bis  anitual  income* 

Hume>  who  feems  to  be  dedrous  of  increadng  Ortoes. 
the  admiration  which  his  readers  mu(t  naturally 
eritertain  of  Henry's  atchievcmcnts,  by  placing  his 
finances  in  the  loweft  and  mod  contemptible  point 
of  view,  has  ftated  that  all  the  extraordinary  fup- 
pliel»,  granted  by  parliament  during  the  courfe  of 
Hdrirjr's  reign,  amounted  only  to  feven  tenths  and 
fifteenths  (about  203,000/.)  ;  and  he  mentions,  at 
the  fame  time,  that  Henry's  army  amounted  to  fix 
theutand  horfe,  Whofe  pay  w^s  two  Ihillingsaday; 
and  twenty-four  thoufand  archers,  who.  received 

VOL,  I.  L  fix- 
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m^  fix-pence /fr  day  each '.  The  cxpencesof  Tuchan 
army,  therefore,  muft  have  amounted  to  430,000/, 
fer  annum  ;  and  confequently,  all  Henry's  grants, 
■  joined  together,  would  have  been  cxhaufted  in  left 
than  fix  months.  But,  inihe  firft  place,  the  grant* 
given  to  Henry  were  greater  than  this  hiflorian 
ftatesi  and,  in  addition  to  them,  he  received  con- 
liderabic  alTiflancc  from  the  clergy,  and  the  entire 
revenues  of  1 10  monafteries  in  England,  depen- 
dent on  certain  abbics  in  Normandy,  which  the 
Englilh  clergy  had  facrificed  for  the  fecurity  of' 
their  own  poficflions. 

There  is  alio  rcafon  to  believe,  that  hiftoriani 
have  fallen  into  an  error  with  regnrd  to  Henry's' 
annual  income,  which  is  faid  to  have  amounted 
only  1055,754/.  lOJ.  \o\d.* ;  «  and  with  this  weak 
*  fupply  (according  to  Voltaire),  he  undertook  the' 
'  conqueft  of  France." 
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a  little  defeftive ;  but  Its  omiflions  may  be  fupplied^  Rt^wmi  •/ 
from  the  full  and  particular  account  of  the  income  d^g^u 
of  the  crown>  which  was  laid  before  parliament  ^^fj 
mmo  1433 ".     From  a  comparifon  of  the  two  re-  ^•^'rnmaiti 
cords  the  following  ftatcment  is  drawn  up. 

Amount  of  HENRY  V/s  antiual  Income. 

I.  To  the  ptrva  caftama  on  wool        *         £.  3»976  i  2 

t.  To  the  magna  cuftuma  on  ditto         -          26.035  '^  ^ 

3.  To  the  parva  coftnma  on  goods          -           29438  9  1^ 

4*  To  the  fnbfid/  of  tunnage  and  p9ttndage        8,237  10  9t 

^.40,687  19    9i 
5.  To  the  cafual  revenue,  arifing  from 

efcheati,  the  coort  of  wards,  &c.      •      15,066  11     i 


Toul,  according  to  Rymer,     jC'S5»754  10  i^i 

To  be  added  *  : 

I*  Fee  farm  rents       -  ^.  3612  il     3 

2.  Alien  priories           •  277     5     o 

3*  Datchy  of  Cornwall  -      2788  133                         '  ^ 

4.  South  Wales            ^  1139  13  11 

5.  North  Wales            •  1097  17    3 

6.  Connty  of  Chefler  ^        764  10    2 
7*  Manor  of  Shoifwick  -33^3 

8.  Ireland  •  -  2339  18    6 

9.  Dotchy  of  Lancafter     •     4952  13     3 

10.  Dntchy  of  Aquitaine    -         808     2     2 

11.  Pfofiu  of  Calais        •        2866     1     04 

12.  Revenue  of  Windfor    •       207  18    5 

•*— • 20,883  10  loi 

iC.  76,643   I   %i 

•  Rot.  Pari  vol.  iv.  p.  433* 

*  Thefe  articles  were  liable  to  various  dedudions  in  the  reign 
af  Henry  VI.  as  fpecified  in  the  record  ;  but  it  u  probable  that 
ftich  encnmbrances  d|d  not  exift  in  the  reign  of  Henry  V* 

L  2  Man]r 
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Many  of  thefe  articles,  and  the  ali^n  priories  in 
particular,  mufl  have  yielded  more  in  [he  reign  of  • 
Henry  V.  For  it  appears,  that  in  his  Ton's  mtno* 
rity,  the  management  of  revenue,  and  of  public 
affairs  in  general,  was  miferably  negleftcd'" ;  and, 
on  the  whole,  it  is  probable,  that  this  monarch's 
income  might  amount  to  about  i,.  SOjOOO  fer  an- 
num, equal  to  160,000  pound  weight  of  filver, 
which,  by  the  chcapncfsof  provifionsat  that  time, 
■would  be  equivalent  to  ^.  500,000  of  our  prcfcnt 
ipecie. 

It  is  faid,  that  Henry  V.  was  the  firft  monardi,i 
who  had  the  fubfidies  on  the  exportation  of  y/ocfi' 
and  leather,  and  the  duties  of  tunnage  and  pound-' 
age,  joined  together,  granted  him  for  life*.  But 
Forftcr  remarks,  though  the  fact  is  true,  yet  that 
Coke,  and  other  eminent  lawyers,  are  miftaken  in 
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the  roll^  which  is  commonly  adduced  in  proof  of  nt^nBttf 
that  affcrtion  \  f^T^. 


LawctAtr 
and  York 


HENRY    VI. 


There  IS  hardly  any  inftance  in  the  hiftory  of 
England^  or  indeed  of  any  ftate,  the  government 
of  which  has  not  acquired  an  uncommon  degree  of 
firmnefs  and  (lability,  of  a  prince's  fucceeding  to 
the  throne  in  his  infancy,  in  which  his  reign  did 
not  prove  the  fource  of  infinite  mifery  both  to 
himfelf  and  his  fubjefts.  It  is  therefore  the  leis 
fur£}riling,  that  though  Henry  VI.  was  born  with 
the  mod  fplendid  profpedls  of  any  prince  in 
Europe,  they  (hould  all  be  blafted  by  the  immatu- 
rity of  his  age.  He  was  fcarcely  nine  months  old 
when  he  loft  his  father  :  and  though  he  was  crown- 
ed the  fovereign  both  of  France  and  England,  he 
Kved  to  fee  himfelf  without  a  crown,  a  fubjeft,  or 
a  home. 

The  beginning  of  this  monarch's  reign  was  not  Cnnti. 
burdenfome  to  his  Englilh  fubjedls.  It  is  faid,  that 
only  one  fubfidy  was  granted  during  the  courfe  of 
fevcn  years,  from  1437  to  1444,  and  that  the  lofs 
of  France  was  greatly  owing  to  the  fcantinefs  of 
the  fupplics^.  The  parliament  was  probably  ap- 
prehenlive,   that  England  might  be  made  fubfer- 

*  Introd,  p.  39.    It  is  granted  by  3  Hen.  V.  Rot.  5.    Vol. 
ir.  p.  63. 
**  Hume,  vol.  ui.p,  167.    Note  [Y], 

1 3  vient 
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""/  £•  3^t°<^^  ftcrling  of  our  money '.  With  regard 
"i,  to  the  king  of  Scotland,  as  he  was  not  a  prifoncr 
*^  of  war,  it  was  impoflibk  todemandaranfom  from 
n"™-  him:  but  /. 40,000  was  exuded  by  way  of  equi- 
valent for  the  entertainment  he  had  received  in 
England  ;  of  which  fum,  it  is  probable  that  10,000 
marks  were  remitted  in  confequencc  of  the  fecond 
article  of  the  treaty,  and  as  much  more  abated  by 
way  of  portion  with  a  relation  of  Henry's,  to  whom 
James  was  afterwards  married.  The  remaining 
40,000  marks  were  exaftcd  j  and  thus  a  prince 
who,  in  time  of  profound  peace,  was  driven  into 
the  port  of  a  neighbour  by  diflrcfs  of  weather, 
was  detained  in  his  dominions  for  many  years,  and 
after  all  was  compelled  to  pay  a  cunllderable  fum 
of  money  for  his  maintenance,  prcvioufly  to  his 
rcleafe. 
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taiocd  a  very  different  doflrine.    It  is  there  (lated^  juvmu  ^ 
tbitt  by  law  he  could  compel  all  his  fubjedls,  at  JjJi^'f^ 
their  own  charges,  to  attend  his  wars  ;  but  that  he  ^^^^ 
was  willing  to  fparc  fuch  as  would  contribute  as  Oovemmai. 
much  as   two  days  perfonal  fervicc  would  ftand  " 

them  in,  according  to  their  rank  and  quality.  Thus 
he  publicly  declared,  that  if  they  did  not  tax  them* 
fclves,  money  would  be  exafted  from  them,  by 
other  means  much  le(s  pleafing'. 

There  is  extant  in  the  rolls  of  parliament,  a  Ammmt. 
very  particular  account  of  this  monarch's  revenue^ 
from  which  it  appears,  that  the  annual  produce,  in 
confequence  of  the  decreafe  of  the  cuftoms,  and 
mifmanagement  in  the  colledion,  had  fallen  to 
^.64,946  1 6s.  4J.  3  and  fuch  were  the  dedudions 
from  it,  and  the  cxpences  of  government,  that  the 
charges  exceeded  the  receipts  ^.35,000^^  annum^ 
'SsLy,  it  was  afterwards  declared  in  parliament,  that 
the  income  of  the  crown  was  reduced,  by  grants, 
penfions,  and  other  wife,  to  only  j^.  5000'. 

During.  Henry's  minority,  the  revcjiues  of  the  Diftieflet. 
crown  had  been  gready  diminifhed  by  the  arts  and 
negligence  of  thofe  who  were  in  power,  and  in 
confequence  of  the  expences  incurred  in  carrying 
on  the  war  againft  France,  which  were  principally 
defrayed  from  the  income  of  the  crown,  the  par- 
liament furnifhing  very  little  afilftance.     Nor  were 

^Ste^Fens»  p.  157.    Cotton,  p.  177.    Noy'i  Rights  of  the 
Crown,  p.  48* 
^  Rot.  pari.  vol.  ir.  p.  433. 
^  Ibid.  28  Henry  VI.  Num.  53.  vol.  y,  p.  183, 

matters 
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king's  fituation.     In  the  parliament 
a  full  rcfumption  was  made,  of  all  t 
had  taken  place  fince  the  death  of 
prevent  the  king  from  wading  h 
council  advifed  him  to  convey  to  th 
Canterbury^  in  truft^  all  the  profits 
riages^  relief,  efcheats>  and  forfei 
the  expences  of  the  houfehold" ;  a 
year  of  his  reign,  thofe  expences  w 
parliament  to  ^.  1 2,000  per  annum  \  \ 
was  paid  out  of  the  queen's  jointu 
eftatc''.     His  debts,  at  the  fame  tim 
the  enormous  fum  of  ^.372,000;  to 
ment  of  which,  the  parliament  was  < 
fome  aOiftance ;  and  his  reign  furnil 
firft  examples  in  the  Englilh  hift( 
being  contracted  on  that  fpecies  of  fi 

«*  Sec  Noy*i  Rights  of  the  Crown,  p.  2 
SafFolk  was  tccufed  by  the  Commons,  of 
/.60.COO  which  hid  been  left  bv  Hi«  nr^Amr 
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MngUmd 

EDWARD    IV.  *rfe 


This  prince  (the  firft  of  the  Houfc  of  York  that  ■■  '  ■' 
Rfcended  the  throne)  was  at  lad  fortunate  enough  to 
recover  the  rights  of  his  familyj  after  a  long,  fc- 
yere,  and  bloody  conteft.  And,  perhaps,  it  is  the 
only  exannple  in  hiftory,  of  one  family  driving 
another  from  the  throne,  who  had  poflefTed  it  fixty 
years;  after  having  been,  for  that  fpace  of  time,  in 
the  power  of  its  rival  family,  and  having  often  fworn 
allegiance  to  it.  But  as,  on  the  one  hand,  nothing 
could  exceed  the  fimplicity  and  weakncfs  of  Henry*s 
charafter ;  fo  on  the  other,  Edward's  valour,  fpirit, 
and  a£tivity,  were  fcarcely  to  be  equalled. 

The  difgraceful  poverty  to  which  the  crown  had  J^Mr^**- 
been  reduced,  rendered  a  refumption  of  the  crown 
lands  a  natural  mode  for  Edward  to  purfue,  in  order 
to  increafe  his  revenue ;  and,  in  fa£t,  the  plan  (which 
was  infinuated  by  Edward  himfelf,  in  a  fpeech  from  Mmot^ 
the  throne)  was  readily  agreed  to  by  his  parliament. 
Edward's  domains  had  been  previoufly  increafed  by 
the  forfeited  eftates  of  no  lefs  a  number  than  one 
hundred  and  forty  of  the  principal  nobility  and 
gentry  of  England,  who  had  fupported  the  houfc  of 
Lancafter.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  what  was 
feized  from  the  adherents  of  that  family,,  he  was 
often  under  the  neceffitjr  of  beftowing  on  his  own 
friends,  as  a  reward  for  their  fer vices  and  attach* 
ment« 

Six 
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Six  tenths,  and  as  many  fifteenths,  with  three 
quarters  additional  of  each,  were  obtained  by  this 
monarch  froin  his  parliament,  together  with  diffc- 
■  rent  fpccific  fums  for  the  maintenance  of  a  body  of 
archers;  and  a  yearly  fubfidy  upon  foreigners, 
whether  denizens  or  aliens.  But  the  fums  which 
he  received  were  very  inadequate  to  the  various  ex- 
pences  he  was  put  to,  and  which  a  young  and  gal- 
lant monarch,  like  Edward,  would  naturally  be  in- 
clined to  incur'. 

In  the  firft  year  of  his  reign,  he  had  received  from 
the  clergy  a  benevolence,  or  in  the  words  of  the 
record,  a  voluntary  Juh/idy' :  but  a  partial  contribu- 
tion of  that  nature  was  infufficient  when  he  engaged 
in  a  war  with  France;  and  accordingly,  io  the 
twelfth  year  of  his  reign,  he  endeavoured  to  pro- 
cure a  general  benevolence,  or  free  gift ;  and  fending 
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took  place  with  regard  to  this  benevolence,  has  ^r^.^ 
been  often  related.^    A  rich  widow,  advanced  in  dUrhitu 
years,  was  perfonally  applied  to  by  Edward  for  her  w^ST 
benevolence.    She  was  fo  much  pleafcd  with  the  ^^*'^'*^* 
manner  in  which  the  requeft  was  made,  and  the 
graccfulnefs  of  Edward's  perfon,  who  was  fuppofed 
lobe  the  handfomeft  man  in  his  time,  that  fhe  im- 
mediately anfwered,  "  By  my  froth,  for  thy  lovely 
"  couHtenance,  tbou  fliah  have  even  twenty  pounds.^* 
The  fum  was  fo  very  confidcrable,  that  the  king 
thought  himfelf  bound  to  give  the  old  lady  a  kiis, 
in  token  of  his  fatisfa<5lion,  who  was  fo  much  de- 
lighted with  that  unexpected  mark  of  the  royal 
favour  and  attention,  that  (he  added  twenty  pounds 
to  her  former  donjon*. 

The  confcquence  of  E'dward's  expedition  to  the  Annuity 
continent,  wa$  a  peace  with  Lewis  XL  by  which  ^^^^^f***** 
that  monarch  l>ecame  bound  to  pay  Edward  7  5,000 
crowns  (to  indemnify  him  for  the  expences  he  had 
been  put  to),  and  an  annuity  of  50,000  crowns,  for 
their  joint  lives.  It  has  been  much  difputed, 
whether  this  annual  payment  (hould  be  called  a  tri- 
bute or  a  pcnfion.  The  firft  would  imply  the  fub- 
jeSion  of  France  to  this  country,  which  it  is.im- 
poffible  to  fuppofe  could  be  really  meant  by  the 
agreement ;  and  the  name  of  penfion,  would  infer 
bounty  on  the  part  of  France,  and  dependance  on 
the  part  of  England,  which  was  equally  abfurd  and 
ridiculous.    In  the  acquittances  given  for  this  an- 

•  Pari.  Hift.  vol.  ii.  p.  364. 

nuity. 
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^•t»f    nuity,  it  is  called  cck/us  :  and,  in  faft,  it  was  an  in- 
famous bargain,  which  none  but  fiich  a  king  as 
Lewis  would  have  agreed  to,  and  which,  confider- 
'  ing  Edward's  mighty  boaAs  and  preparations,  did 
him  very  little  credit*. 

This  difgraccful  end  of  the  expedition  to  France, 
had  tilled  the  nation  with  fo  much  difcontcnr,  that 
the  king  did  not  think  proper  to  apply  to  parlia'^ 
mcnc  for  any  pecuniary  affillancc,  and  was  reduced 
to  the  nccctTity  of  having  recourfe  to  other  means 
for  fupplying  his  exchequer.  It  is  faid,  that  he 
adopted  fome  very  oppreflivc  expedients  fur  that 
purpofe,  which  the  hiftorians  of  this  reign  have  not 
thought  proper  to  communicate.  But  it  is  known^ 
ihac  thole  \^  hofe  tides  were  in  any  rcfpeft  dcfcftivej 
which  might  be  expeflcd,  in  confcquence  of  fo 
much  internal  confufion,  were  obliged  to  pay  con- 
fidcrable  funis  of  money  fur  a  confirmation  ofrhcir 
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be  confidered  his  engaging  in  commerce,  and  car-  Upoinue  ^ 
lying  on  merchandize  to  a  confiderable  extent^,  dm^thi 
Such  a  fyftem  other  fovereigns  have  purfued  j  and  a  f^J^X 
monarch  who  has  the  abfolute  government  of  his  (^^"^^f* 
kingdom,  and  who,  in  confequence  thereof,   can 
fecure  a  monopoly  of  any  commodity  he  chufes  to 
deal  in,  may  trade  to  advantage;  but,  in  general, 
this  circumftance  may  be  confidered  as  the  certain 
mark  of  an  indigent  prince,  and  of  an  opprefled 
and  barbarous  people. 

During  the  whole  of  this  reign,  the  expences  of  HoufehoWr 
the  king's  houfehold  were  a  perpetual  fource  of 
complaint*  Edward  had  promiied  to  reftrain  fuch 
charges  within  the  proper  bounds'.  But  the  hof* 
{ntable  manner  in  which  the  kings  of  England  lived 
at  that  time,  rendered  any  material  reformation  very 
difficult  to  be  effefled ;  and  after  all  the  promifes 
which  he  had  made,  of  living  upon  his  own  in- 
come, parliament  was  obliged  to  allow  ^.11,000 
fir  annum  out  of  the  cuftoms,  and  other  public  rc" 
venues  of  the  kingdom,  to  afTift  him  in  defraying 
thcfc  expences.* 


EDWARD     V. 

This  unfortunate   prince  fucceeded   his  father, 
when  only  about  twelve  years  old  \  and  though  he 

^  Moit.  vol.  u.  p.  1 16.    Carte,  vol.  ii.  p*  796* 

*  Noy't  Rights  of  the  Crown>  p*  1 3. 

*Rot.  ParL  31  Edward  IV.  Num.  a.  vol.  vL  p.  199. 

has 


aggrandifemcnt ;  and  being  proclai 
endeavoured  to  fecure  the  power 
by  the  murder  of  this  helplefs  moi 
brother  the  Duke  of  York,  the  o 
fitmiiy^  who  flood  between  him  an 

RICHARD 

A  tyrant^  who  paves  his  way  t 
deceit,  treachery,  and  murder,  c 
enjoy  much  happinels  from  .the  po 
acquired,  and  jfoon  finds  that  he  ha 
felf  in  an  endlefs  fcries  of  crimes,  i 
of  very  precarious  and  fhorclivec 
this,  Richard's  reign,  which  contin 
only  of  two  years  and  two  mom 
with  a  memorable  inftance  ;  as  it  p 
valour  and  ability  united,  are  not  I 
Icrve  a  crown  on  the  head  of  an  ufi 

Abolition  of         Richard's  fifl#»  tn  rV>#»    rmvan  %.v^< 
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and  public  focieties  arc  linked  together,  that  he  fc-  Revenue*/ 
duloufly  endeavoured,  by  every  popular  art,  to  in-  d^^ngthe 
grariatc  himfelf  with  the  people,  and  with  that  view  ^  f^ 
-^having  aflcmbled  a  parliament,  he  procured  an  aft  Government. 
toabolifli,  for  ever,  that  mode  ofexaftion,  called 
benevolence,  which  had  not  a  little  alarmed  the 
public^  on  account  of  the  illegality  of  the  praftice, 
and  the  great  extortion  which  it  had  occaQoned''. 

The  only  grant  which  Richard  received,  during  Grants* 
the  fliort  courfe  of  his  reign,  was  that  of  tunnage 
and  poundage  for  life*.  Indeed  the  cuftoms  had 
become  fo  important  a  branch  of  the  revenue,  that 
no  monarch,  however  frugal,  or  however  anxious  to 
acquire  popularity,  could  carry  on  the  government 
without  the  additional  income  which  they  afforded. 

To  Richard,  it  is  probable  may  be  afcribed  the  Poftn 
firft  attempt  to  eftablifh  pofts  in  England,  The 
plan  was  originally  formed  in  the  reigti  of  his 
brother  Edward,  when  ftages  were  placed  at  the 
diftancc  of  twenty  miles  from  each  other,  in  order 
to  procure  Edward  the  earlicft  intelligence  of  the 
events  that  paffcd  in  the  courfe  of  a  war,  which  had 
arifen  with  the  Scots.  But  Richard  commanded  in  "" 
the  expedition  j  and  as  it  was  a  projedl;  which  feems 
more  likely  to  have  occurred  to  a  man  of  his  faga- 
city  and  talents,  than  to  his  brother,  the  merit  of  it 
Wght  probably  to  be  given  to  Richard,  in  whofc 

*  Sec  aa  I  Rich.  III.  cap.  2.   Yet  this  tyrant  afterwards  cx- 
'    taed  a  benevolence  himfelf.     Pari.  Hift.  vol.  ii.  p.  410. 

*  Rot.  Pari.  1  Ric.  III.  vol.  vi.  p,  238. 

VOL,  I..  M  reign 
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reign  the  practice  was  extended  over  the  greater 
part  of  the  kingdom''.  But  his  abilities  and  his 
valour  were  equally  fitiitlers.  For  after  a  ftiort 
■  reign,  lie  was  flain,  fighting  gallantly  at  the  deciCive 
battle  of  Bofworih. 

It  is  hardly  ncccfiiir>  to  futn  up,  at  the  concludon 
of  this  chapter,  the  little  progrefs  that  had  been 
m.Klej  in  the  fciencc  of  revenue,  during  the  period  to 
which  ic  re  U;es.  It  was  a  time  too  full  of  bloodfhed 
and  confufion,  for  any  advancement  whatever  to  take 
place,  in  any  br,inch  of  the  civil  department.  It  U 
remarked,  however,  by  a  great  hiftorian,  that 
tluring  the  courfc  of  the  conceft  between  the  two 
rival  houlcs,  not  an  inftance  can  be  produced  of  any 
tax  being  impofed  without  the  fanftion  of  partia- 
ir.ent.  That  important  law  in  the  conftitution,  came 
;hus  to  be  unalterably  fixed,  and  could  not  after- 
wards be  Lifcly  broken  through,  by  any  monarchy 
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England.     By  the  marriage  of  Henry  VII.  wno  ^^J^^^-^ 
was  acknowledged  to  be  the  reprefentative  of  the  f*"^^'-  '^' 

^  ^^.  Tudor  Go* 

royal  branch  of  Lancafter,  to  Elizabeth,  daughter  vtmrnent. 
of  Edward  IV.  and  hcircfs  of  the  line  of  York,  the  ' 
fatal  conteft  between  the  two  houfes  was  brought  to 
a  conclufion.  The  Englifli,  no  longer  diftrafted 
by  domeftic  ftrife  and  difcord,  were  enabled  to  turn 
their  eyes  towards  the  continent  i  and  inftead  of 
confining  themfclves  to  the  narrow  tranfaftions  of 
their  own  ifland,  began  to  take  an  aftive  concern 
in  the  general  politics  of  Europe.  Henry's  en- 
couragement of  commerce,  and  his  plans  for  re- 
ducing the  power  and  opulence  of  the  ancient 
nobles,  and  for  exalting  the  Commons  on  their  fall^ 
proved  the  means  of  introducing  internal  changes 
of  the  greateft  and  moft  effential  importanpe.  The 
fame  aera  boafted  the  difcovery  of  the  Eaft  ajid 
Weft  Indies,  and  of  America,  by  which  a  total  re- 
volution was  efFedted  in  the  ideas  of  individuals, 
and  in  the  views  of  ftates.  In  a  word,  to  this 
period  may  be  traced  the  feeds  of  that  political  fyf- 
tcm,  which  has  ever  fince  engaged  the  attention^ 
and  occupied  the  thoughts  of  the  principal  powers 
of  Europe.  Nor  is  it  of  lefs  importance  with 
rcfpeft  to  the  peculiar  objeft  of  this  work ;  for,  in 
proportion  as  the  fcene  became  more  cxtenfive, 
greater  pecuniary  aids  were  required,  than  England 
had  been  accuftomed  to  fupply  \  and  new  fources 
of  revenue  confequently  became  neceiTary. 


M  2  Revenue 
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Revenue  of  HENRY    VII. 

It  is  remarked,  by  a  great  hiftorian,  that  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  VII.  the  Englifh  were  confiderabk 
iofers  by  their  ancient  privilege,  which  fecured 
tliein  from  nil  taxations,  except  fuch  as  were  iin- 
pofed  by  tlicir  reprefcntatives  in  parliament*.  But 
the  jullice  of  this  obfcrvation  there  is  great  reafon 
to  doubt  i  for  if  Henry's  avarice'*was  fiich,  that  ic 
brol^e  through  every  rcftraint  of  law,  to  what 
height  would  it  not  probably  have  been  carried^ 
had  it  bten  fubjeft  to  no  limitation  whatfoever? 
His  appetite,  like  his  power,  would  have  known  no 
bounds,  and  not  only  the  rich,  and  thofc  who  were 
immcdiaicly  under  the  eye  of  the  ibvcreign  and  his 
agents,  would  have  been  pillaged,  but  every  creek 
would  have  been  ranfacked.  nor  would  the  pooreft 
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Henry's  reign,  except  an  additronal  duty  of  eighteen  ^'^^^f 
ihillings  per  butt  laid  upon  malmfey,.  imported  by  undtr  the 
merchant  ftrangers,  in  confeq*icnce  of  a  tax  im-  vemmtnt. 
pofird  by  the  Venetians  upon  the  conmnerce  of  this  " 
country^ 

Henry  received  confidcrable  grants  from  the  dif-  ^^^^ 
ferenc  parliaments  he  aiTemUed  in  the  courfe  of  his 
(cign ;  and  he  always  found  them  obfeqmous.  Even 
the  people  paid  any  moderate  tax,  or  any  impofi- 
tion  to  which  they  had  been  formerly  accudomed, 
or  which  th^  exigencies  of  the  ftate  required^ 
without  murmur  or  complaint.  But  the  king  was 
ibmetimes  fo  exorbitant  in  his  demands,  and  his 
parliaments  were  fo  prodigal  of  the  public  money, 
that  it  gave  rife  to  very  dangerous  infurreAions. 

A  parliament  had  met,  armo  I487>  to  furni(h  the  Korthem 
king  with  a  fupply,  for  the  purpofe  of  enabling  him  *^"    *^"* 
to  give  effeftual  aOlflance  to  the  dutchefs  of  Brit* 
tany  ;  and  a  grant, (about  the  nature  of  which  hif-« 
torians  differ)  was  accordingly   voted.     But  the 
amount  and  weight  of  the  fubfidy,  joined  to  the 
general  harfhnefs  and  unpopularity  of  Henry's  go- 
verosaent,  excited  fuch  difcontent  among  the  inha- 
bitants of  Yorkfhire  and  Durham,  that  a  rebellion 
fuddenly  broke  out.  The  earl  of  Northumberland    .. 
who  rcfufcd  to  countenance  the  infurreftion,  was  flain 
by  the  infurgents,and  they  fcemcd  determined  tocarry 
on  their  daring  enterprifc  with  the  greatcft  ardour 
and  pcrfcvcrance :  but  an  engagement  having  taken 

«»8Hcn.VII,  cip.  7. 

M  3  place 
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place  with  the  king's  forces,  in  which  they  were 
unluccefsful,  the  rebellion  was  fuppreffed*'. 

A  more  ferious  revolt  took  place  in  the  year 
1497.  In  a  parliament  held  that  year,  a  fubfidy, 
amounting  to  ;^.  120,000  and  two  fifteenths,  had 
been  voted,  under  the  pretence  of  fome  incurfions 
of  the  Scots'.  The  inhabitants  of  the  Weft,  who 
thought  themfclves  fecyre  from  any  attack  on  that 
quarter,  and  who  conGdtred  the  northern  barons  as 
bound,  by  tiic  tenure  of  their  poiTcffions,  to  repel 
fuch  inroads,  murmured  not  a  little  at  the  impoQ- 
tion,  and  the  natives  of  Cornwall,  in  particular, 
flew  10  arms.  Their  numbers  were  fo  formidable 
(amounting  to  above  16,000  men),  that  until  ihcy 
ventured  to  approach  the  capital,  they  met  with  no 
refinance.  But  in  a  battle  fouglir  near  Blackheath, 
the  king's  troops  gained  a  complete  viiSory;   and 
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Uamcnt*.     It  is  generally  fuppofed  that  archbidiop  Revenue  of 
Morton  was  the  author  of  the  propofalj   and  a  under  rhe 
claufc  infertcd  in  the  inftru6lions  given  by  him  to  ^"^^r!" 
the  commiflioners  for  levying  the  t^x,  which  is  com-    , 
monly  known  by  the  name  of  Morton's  fork  or  Morton'* 
crutch,  has  been  often  quoted.     All  defcriptions  of  crutch! 
'  men  (he  told  the  commiflioners)  muft  contribute 
largely  to  the  king's  fupply :  for  fuch  as  are  fparing 
muft  be  enriched   by  their  frugality,  and  cannot 
therefore  have  any  excufc  -,  whilft  thofc  who  live  in 
a  fplendid  and  hofpitable  manner,    (hould  pay  in 
proportion  to  their  expences.     Confiderable  fums 
of  money  were  levied  by  thefe  means.     The  city 
of  London  alone  paid  j^. 9,688  lys.  /\d.  and  Henry 
was  artful  enough  to  have  the  exaftion  legally  au- 
thorifed  by  an  aft  of  parliament,  which  empowered 
him  to  demand  any  fum  that  had  been  offered,  by 
way  of  compofuion  for  the  Benevolence,  and  had 
not  yet  been  paid^.     Anno  1504,  the  fecond  bene- 
volence was  levied,  which,  however,  was  not  fo 
produ6live  :  for  the  people  were  diffatisfied  with 
fuch  repeated  exadlions,  and  knew  well  that  he  had 
no  occafion  for  money  at  .that  time,  being  at  peace 
with  all  his  neighbours,  and  having  his  coffersNfuU*. 

The  parliament  1504,  was  principally  afTeir^blcd,  ^t^^ii^u. 
to  raife  an  equivalent  for  two  well-known  feudal 
aids,  which  Henry  was  entitled  to  demand,  in  con- 
fcquence  of  the  marriage  of  his  elded  daughter  to 

t  Hift.  of  Henry  VIL  p.  5S.     Hume  (vol.  iii.  p.  350.  note 

U.)  fuppofes  that  Bacon  was  midaken,  but  the  contrary  appears 
from  u  Henry  VII.  cap.  10.  intitled,  A  rediedy  or  means  to 

levy  a  fubfidy  or  benevolence  before  granted  to  the  king* 

^  See  aa  1 1  Henry  VII.  cap.  10. 

'Hume,  vol.  iii  p.  389. 

M  4  James 
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Jjtncs  IV.  king  of  Scotland,  and  his  eldcft  fon 
Arthur  (who  died  foon  after)  having  been  made  a 
knight.  Thefe  were  the  two  greatcft  and  moft  cx- 
-  pcnfivc  folcmnities  to  which  feudal  lords  were 
liable,  when  that  fyftem  was  at  its  height ;  and 
hence,  by  an  ancient  cuftom,  their  vaffals  were 
bound  to  furnifh  them  with  fome  pecuniary  affift- 
ance,  though,  in  ftridt  propriety,  it  ought  never 
to  exceed  the  real  charges  they  were  put  to.  But 
Henry  was  refolvcd  to  tjke  advantage  of  any  pre- 
tence to  fill  his  exchequer,  and  therefore  obtained 
from  parliament  j^.  ji,oo6  14  ly  as  an  equivalent 
for  thefe  aids ;  and  this  fum,  inftcad  of  being  fur- 
nillied  by  the  immediate  vafials  of  the  crown,  who 
alone  were  legally  liable,  was  levied  upon  the  whole 
community,  whether  pofleflcd  of  perfonal  or  of 
real  property,  and  was  thus   rendered  particularly 
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Among  the  other  means  which  this  monarch  Rtvewtf 
made  ufcof  toincreafe  his  weahh,  may  be  includ-  uSntbt 
cd  the  fums  of  money  which  he  drew  from  foreign  ^*^^•- 
n%ltions.     The  great  objcdt  of  the  French,  at  that 


time,  was  the  acquifition  of  the  province  of  Brit-  fo^^^rT* 
tany  ;  and  it  was  at  laft  eifedled,  greatly  owing  to 
Henry's  avarice  and  negleft.  For  the  dutchcfs  of 
Brittany,  unfupported  by  the  king  of  England,  was 
compelled,  however  reluftantly,  to  marry  Charles 
VIII.  of  France,  to  whom  fhe  had  an  averfion  ; 
and  thus  her  dominions  were  again  annexed  to  that 
powerful  monarchy,  Henry  was  deflrous  of  re- 
ceiving, at  Icaft,  fome  confolation,  by  the  money 
which  the  king  of  France  would  pay,  to  fccure  fo 
valuable  a  poiTefrioni  and  he  adtually  obtained 
745,000  crowns,  equal  to.  ^.  186,450  ftcrling,  in 
lieu  of  certain  claims  he  had  boldly  urged,  though 
they  were  far  from  being  well  founded".  Two 
hundred  thoufand  ducats  were  alfo  given  by  Fer- 
dinand king  of  Spain,  with  his  daughter  Catherine, 
married  firft  to  Arthur,  the  king  of  England's 
tide  ft  fon,  and  after  his  death,  to  Henry  his  fc- 
cond.  The  king's  principal  inducement  to  cele- 
brate the  fccond  marriage  (an  event  produdivc  of 
infinite  mifery  both  to  his  pofterity,  and  to  his  fub- 
jefts),  was  to  avoid  refunding  the  confiderablc 
portion  he  had  received  from  Ferdinand. 

Henry  renewed  the  old  mode  of  extorting  mo-  Extot/iont, 
ncy,    by   compelling    perfons   poflcffcd    of  forty 

^  See  Pari.  Hift.  vol.ii.  p.  447.     He  alfo  recnved  an  annual 
Uibacci  or  petiUonof  25,000  crowns. 

pounds 


I 
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ar  ff  pounds  a  year  in  land,  cither  to  receive  knighthood, 
'''^t  or  to  compound  in  its  ftead.  And  the  rights  which 
"''•"     he  enjoyed  as  the  feudal  lord,  and  fiipcrior  of  the 

kingdora,  proved,  under  his  government,  an  end- 

kfs  Iburce  of  cxadion,  to  which  every  proprietor 
cf  land  was  expofcd.  But  in  the  htter  part  of  his 
reign,  a  general  fyflcm  of  opprefi'ion  was  not  only 
begun,  but  refolutcly  perfcvcrcd  in.  Every  penal 
law,  howcvt-r  ancient,  or  however  injurious  to  the 
pubUc  intcrcfl;,  was  rigoroufly  enforced  ;  and  Emp- 
fon  and  Dudley,  two  able,  but  rapacious  judges* 
employed  by  Henry,  as  minifters  to  ficecc  the 
people,  thought  no  expedient  that  yielded  money, 
however  bold,  mean,  or  fraudulent,  too  infamoui 
to  be  piirfued.  In  the  rtrong  words  of  Bacon, 
"  ibey  converted  la-'j}  audjujlice,  into  ■^^ormwood  and 
"  riipiiie°." 
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millions  and  a  half  in  bullion,  bcfides  plate  and  Revenue  ^f 
jewels  •*  J   hue  that  calculation  is  totally  incredible,     v^derthe 
Henry,  however,  found,  that  his  immenfe  trea-  l^*^^^*' 
liires,  could  neither  adminifter  confolation,  nor  fur- 


nifh  him  with  afljftance,  in  the  hour  of  ficknefs,  and 
on  the  bed  of  death.  His  arts,  and  his  extortions, 
then  appeared  in  their  real  colours.  All  the  means 
that  could  be  devifed,  to  allay  the  terrors  of  a 
guilty  confcience,  were  tried  in  vain  j  yet  his  con- 
trition was  either  fo  weak,  or  his  avarice  Hill  fo 
predominant,  that  he  could  not  be  prevailed  upon, 
during  his  own  life,  to  make  any  reparation  to 
thofe  whom  he  had  injured  ;  and  his  fon,  notwith- 
ftanding  the  ftrift  injunftions  which  he  received, 
was  equally  loath  to  part  with  any  (hare  of  the 
pluilder  that  had  been  amaffed.  Empfon  and  Dud-* 
ley,  indeed,  the  inftrumcnts  of  his  father's  opprcC- 
fion,  were  publicly  executed  to  gratify  the  -people. 
But  that  was  a  poor  recompenfe,  for  the  many  ex- 
adions  to  which  the  nation  had  been  fubjedted,  in 
the  courfe  of  their  adminiftration  \ 


HENRY    VIII. 

Whilft  the  hiftory  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII. 
remains  unexpunged  from  the  annals  of  this  coun* 
tryj  it  is  impoffible  for  the  people  of  England  to 

^  Reftauranda^  by  Fabian  Philips,  p.  24.  who  fays,  that  Lord 
Silifbury  fpecificd  that  fum  to  king  Jamei.  See  alfo  Stevens^ 
p.  171. 

'  Hume,  vol.  iii.  p.  411. 

under* 
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undervalue  the  happlnefs  and  fcrurity,  which  nc- 
ceflarily  refults  from  a  free  conftitudon.  They  may 
perceive,  by  a  review  of  his  imperious  and  arbi- 
•  trary  fway,  to  what  mifcries  they  would  have  been 
lubjiift,  had  the  fame  tyrannical  fyftcm  been  conti- 
nued ;  ami  they  may  thence  iearn  to  encounter  any 
danger,  however  great,  in  order  to  prefcrve  that 
limited  forin  of  government  which  ihitlds  them 
from  a  thoiifand  oppreffions,  and  from  which  fo 
many  important  adv.incagcs  arc  derived.  In  par- 
ticular, they  will  find,  from  Henry's  hiftory,  that 
abfolutc  governments  are  necefiarily  accompanied 
with  the  mofl:  intoicrable  financial  cxaftinns,  ^ijd 
that  the  wealth  of  the  people  is  often  wantonly  fa- 
crificcd,  to  gratify  the  pafiionsof  the  fovereign,  or 
the  caprices  of  his  niinilters. 

As  Mf  nry  had  fo  great  a  treafure  left  him  by  his 
f^d'.ir.  he  had  no  immediate  occafion,  to  apply 
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and,  fully  imprefied  with  ideas  of  his  own  dignity  Revenue  9/ 
and  importance^  he  came  perfonaliy  to  the  Houfcf  unJertAe 
and  after  making  a  long  harangue  to  prove  the  ur-  l^f^f[' 

gency  of  the  king's  neccflitics,  concluded  with  re-. 

quiring  a  grant  of  £.  800,000  payable  at  the  rate 
of  £.  200,000  per  annum^  for  the  fpace  of  four 
years  •.  So  exorbitant  a  demand  had  never  been 
heard  before  within  the  walls  of  that  houfc  5  and 
the  court  met  with  a  firmer  and  ftronger  oppofi- 
tion  than  was  expeftcd.  Only  one  half  of  the  fum 
was  voted,  to  which,  afterwards,  a  fmall  addition 
was  made,  in  confequence  of  a  circumftance  which 
evinces  the  manner  in  which  Henry  treated  his 
parliaments.-  Finding  that  the  bill  of  fupply  had 
met  with  fuch  uncxpeftcd  obftruftions,  he  fent  for 
Edward  Montague,  a  lawyer  of  diftinguiflied  emi- 
nence, and  one  of  the  grcateft  leaders  of  the 
Houfc,  and  briefly  told  him,  that  if  the  fupply  did 
not  pais,  his  head  (hould  anfwer  for  it  in  the  morn-> 

In  a  (peech  which  Wolfcy  made  to  parliament,  cuftoiw. 
the  increafe  of  the  cuftoms  is  mentioned  as  a  ftrong 
proof  of  the  increafing  wealth  and  opulence  of 
the  kingdom  \  and  it  is  certain,  that  tunnage  and 
poundage  were  paid  during  the  whole  of  Henry's 
reign.  There  is  fome  difference  of  opinion  in 
regard  to  the  manner  in  which  thefc  duties  were 


*  Hafflfj  vol.  iv.  p.  47* 

*  Pari.  Hift.  vol.  iii.  p.  35,    This  anecdotCf  however,  it 
only  traditional. 

grafted. 
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granted,  Hume  ftates,  that  Henry  had  levied 
them  for  fix  years  by  his  own  authority,  without 
any  fanflinii  from  parliament".  But  Gilbert  af- 
-  fcrts,  th  It  ilicy  were  exprefsly  given  by  parliameac 
in  tht;  firfl  ytar  of  his  reign  '. 

In  the  fourth  of  Henry,  a  poll-tax  was  granted 
in  addition  to  other  impofitions.  A  duke  was 
charged  ten  marks  ;  an  carl  four  pounds;  a  baron 
two  pounds;  a  knight  thirty  ihillings;  and  bcfidea 
other  rates,  cvcry  perlbn  of  fifteen  years  of  age, 
and  upwards,  was  charged  four  pence'.  This  tax, 
wliich  was  impofcd  with  fome  degree  of  attention 
to  the  wealth  and  ftation  of  the  different  ranks  of 
the  people,  was  paid  without  much  oppofition. 

The  feudal  prerogatives  of  the  Crown  were  be- 
coming every   day  Icfs  profitable.     A    perpetual  , 
ftruggle  was  maintained  between  the  fuperior  and  ■ 
the  vafTal,  in  which  the  latter  was  generally  the 
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property,   and  confequcntly  could   not  be   made  ntvttmtcf 

liable.     In  fome  degree,  to  remedy  what  was  then  dlfwgtbt 
confidered  as  a  very  dangerous  abufe,  Henry  pro- 


nfernmtMt* 


pofcd,  that  every  man  (hould  be  permitted  to  dif-  ' 

pofe  of  one  half  of  his  landed  property  in  truft, 
and-  that  the  other  half  (hould  be  fubjeft  to  the 
former  incidents  of  the  feudal  tenures.  This 
compromife,  though  agreed  to  by  the  Lords,  was 
rcjefted  by  the  Commons.     But  fuch  was  the  Tub-  ' 

jedtion  under  which  parliament  was  held  by  the 
daring  and  imperious' Henry,  that  it  never  ventured 
to  oppofe  his  will  without  having  reafon  to  regret 
it.  On  this  occafion,  he  procured  a  decifion  of 
the  judges  in  his  favour,  and  not  long  afterwards, 
the  Commons  were  reluftantly  compelled  to  agree 
to  an  aft,  by  which  it  was  declared,  that  the  per- 
fon  who  reaped  the  ufe,  or  enjoyed  the  profits  of 
the  ellate,  fhould  be  deemed  the  proprietor*. 
Thus,  inftead  of  the  half,  the  whole  of  their  lands, 
were  again  made  fubjeft  to  thefe  feudal  burdens. 

At  the  era  of  which  we  are  now  writing,  Eng-  Firft-frmts 
land  was  unqueftionably  the  richeft  jewel  in  the  *"*  ^*°^  '* 
papal  crown.     Bcfides  the  uncertain  income  arifing 
from  indulgences,  difptnfations,  i3c.  the  pope  was 
thought  entitled  to  the  duty  called  Peter's  pence, 
and  to  the  firfl:  fruits  and  tenths  of  all  the  benefices 
in  the  kingdom.     The  annates,  or  firft-fruits,  was' 
a  tax  which  the  pope  received  as  an  equivalent  for 
the  firft  year's  profits  of  every  fpiritual  preferment, 

»  Hume,  vol.  iv.  p.  108  and  151,  27  Hen.  VIII.  cap.  io# 
8ecairo32Hcn.  Vlll.cap.  1. 

originally 
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originally  introduced  into  the  Icingdom  in  the  reign 
of  king  John,  whofc  mifcondufi  had  reduced  him 
to  a  total  fiibrcrvicncy  to  the  church  of  Rome.     It 

-  is  calculaced,  that  in  the  fpace  of  about  fifty  years, 
no  Itfb  clian_^.  160,000  had  been  fcnt  from  England 
on  account  of  that  claim  alone".  Upon  Henry's 
(juarrcl  with  the  pope,  and  his  being  inverted 
with  the  title  of  head  of  the  church  of  England, 
the  firft- fruits  and  tenths  were  annexed  to  the  re- 
venue of  the  Crown*.  With  regard  to  Peter's 
pence,  and  the  various  modes  which  had  been  in- 
vsnred  by  the  church  of  Rome,  of  ficccing  the 
people,  uniJer  religious  pretences,  they  had  been 
previoufly  abolifhed' 

r,  Henry  imitated  his  father's  example,  in  endea- 
vouring to  reap  pecuniary  advantages  from  the 
treaties  he  entered  into  with  foreign  powers.  Tour- 
'  having  been  taken  by  the  Englifli,  6oo,c 
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Under  Wolfey's  admioiftration,  an  attempt  was  ktvtnvcof. 
madcj  whichj  had  it  fucceededj  would  have  proved  »ffX7i« 
the  entire  ruin  of  the  liberties  of  England.    It  was  J^^^JJ 
to  raife  money  .by  royal  proclamation.     Commif- 


fions  were  iflued  for  that  purpofe ;  and  it  was  in-  fyftemVf 
tended  to  exaft  four  (hillings  in  the  pound  from  the  ""^'^'>* 
ckrgyj  and  three  fhillings  and  four-pence  from  the 
laity.  So  illegal  and  exorbitant  an  impoficion^  oc-^ 
cafioned  the  greateft  clamour '  and  difconcenc  in 
every  corner  of  the  kingdom ;  and  a  dangerous  re<^ 
bellion  would  have  followed,  if  the  king  had  not 
denied  having  any  knowledge  of  the  impoficion  > 
and  publicly  declared,  that  his  hecefTities,  however 
great,  (hould  never  make  him  attempt  to  raifc 
money  by  any  other  means  than  by  the  voluntary 
confent  of  his  people,  or  the  fanftion  of  parlia** 
ment  ^ ;  a  declaration,  however,  to  which  he  did 
not  ftriftly  adhere,  during  the  middle  and  latter 
part  of  his  reign. 

There  is  no  mode,  by  which  a  needy  and  tyran-  Debifiogthc 
oical  fovereign,  may  acquire  inconfidcrable  fums  of  *^"* 
money>  with  greater  detriihent  to  his  fuhjcftsi  than 
by  tampering  with  the  coin*  From  the  Gonqueft, 
to  the  reign  of  Henry  VlIL,  the  old  ftandard  of 
iincnefs  had  been  generally  preferred  i  and,  akhough 
feme  bafe  metal  had  been  mixed  in  our  coin,  yet 
the  adulterations  were  gradual,  and  confequently 
Icfs  pernicious.     But  Henry^  befides  enhancing  the 

'  Hame,  vol  iv.  p.  6i*    Pari.  Hid.  vol.  iii.  p.  38.    God* 
wi^'s  Annals,  p.  40. 

▼OL.  I.  ^     N  price 
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price  of  gold  and  filvcr  to  a  conndcrafale  degree, 
dilgraccd  himfclf  fa  far,  as  to  coin  bafc  moncyi 
atid  to  order  ic  to  be  current  by  proclamation*. 

It  was  natural  for  a  prince  like  Henry,  reduced 
to  confidcrablc  difficulties  by  his  own  extravagance, 
to  imitate  the  example  of  fomc  of  his  prcdcceflbrs, 
in  extorting  compulfivc  loans  from  his  fubjefls. 
He  began  with  demanding  particular  fiims  from 
fome  wealthy  individuals ;  but  foon  afterwards  he 
,  impofed  a  general  tax,  under  the  pretended  name 
of  a  loan,  amounting  to  five  fhillings  in  the  pound 
on  the  clergy,  and  two  fhillings  on  the  laity'.  It 
is  faid,  that  the  plan  was  propofcd  by  Wolfty, 
who  was  then  in  the  height  of  his  power;  and  whofc 
friends,  to  prove  their  attachment  to  liim,  largely 
contributed.  But  they  had  foon  rcafon  to  repent 
of  their  zeal ;  ibr  an  aft  was  pafled,  abolifhing  all 


„u:-t  J.-1.:— u-J  :_. 
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Notwithftanding  this  abolition>  another  loan  was  Rn^mu^f 
exadted  i  and  Henry  bad  even  begun  to  repay  fome  hX'/a* 
part  of  the  moniy  that  he  had  borrowed  5    but  ^JltLj^T 
his  exchequer  was  not  adequate  to  fo  great  an  un-  ■■ 

dertaking ;  and  he  found  it  neceflfary  to  procure 
another  a£t,  which  not  only  freed  him  from  his  in« 
cumbrances,  but  by  which  thofe  who  had  been  paid 
either  in  whole^  or  in  partj  were  obliged  to  refund 
any  fum  they  had  received  *•  What  rendered  the 
loans  in  the  reign  of  this  king  particularly  obnoxi- 
ous^ wasi  that  the  people  were  compelled  to  reveal 
the  extent  of  their  fortune  upon  oath,  and  were 
charged  accordingly  ^. 

Of  all  the  plans  which  he  purfued  for  raifing  Beoere. 
tnoney,  that  which  paffed  under  the  name  of  a  *" 
&eiievolence>  was  unqueftionably  the  moft  tyran- 
nical. To  extort  money  from  his  fubjedtsj  illegal- 
ly^ was  not  fufficient ;  but  Henry  had  the  infolence 
to  compel  them  to  give  that  as  a  free  gift,  which 
was  aftually  forced  from  them  by  compulfion.  To 
the  firft  benevolence  that  was  exafted^  he  himfelf 
gave  the  name  of  the  Amicable  Graunte^  i  yet 
fuch  as  refufed  to  pay  the  fum  that  was  expedbed 
{ix>m  them,  were  threatened  with  punifliment.  In 
the  thirty-fifth  year  of  his  reign,  he  extorted 
jf. 70,000  under  the  fame  pretence;  and  meeting 
with  much  oppofition  from  the  citizens  of  London, 
on  whom  fuch  exadlions  were  particularly  fevere. 


*  35  Henry  VIII.  cap.  iz, 

^  Stevens*  p.  18 1. 

^  Stcfcni I  p.  1 8o.    Noy>  p.  49* 


N  2  he 
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he  roolc  care  to  make  an  example  of  two  of  ilic 
mofl  rcfradory  aldermen  ;  theoncj  by  fine  and  im- 
prilbnmcnt;  and  the  other,  by  compelling  him  to 
■  fervc  in  pcrfon  againft  the  Scots,  by  whom  he  was 
taken  prifoner". 

But  Henry's  extravagance  was  fuch,  that  all  or- 
dinary expedients  for  raifing  money,  and  every 
mode  of  extortion,  that  had  ever  been  form-rly 
praflifed  in  England,  were  inadequate  to  his  ex- 
pences  ;  and  a  variety  of  citcumftances  concurred 
to  make  the  wealth  and  property  of  the  chuch,  a 
tlefirablc  objcdtof  his  rapacity.  The  riJk  which  it 
had  run  in  the  reigns  of  Henry  IV.  and  of  Henry 
V.  has  aheady  been  taken  notice  of;  and  the  prin- 
ciples of  reformation  which  Wickliffe  preached 
3  at  that  time,  had  fince  met  with  more  cncour- 
gement,  and  been  carried  to  greater  lengths,  under 
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many  vices,  incompatible  with  the  ftrift  and  auftere  luvtnuff 
life  they  profcffcd,  was  cafily  perfuaded,  that  their  u^J'tbe 
wealth  could  be  better  employed,  than  in  minifter- 


vtn$MU/Um 


ing  to  their  voluptuoufnefs".  

The  means  purfued  by  Henry  were  highly  po-  ^^^^^ 
litic.  He  Brft  procured,  both  from  his  church  Henry. 
and  parliament,  a  recognition  of  his  right  of  fu- 
premacy  ;  and  then,  as  head  of  the  church,  he 
appointed  Cromwell  his  vicar- general^  anddireded 
him  to  employ  commiflioners  on  who^m  he  could 
depend,  for  the  purpofe  of  vifidng  the  difierent 
monafteries,  and  of  making  the  ftrifleft  inquiry 
into  the  lives,  morals,  and  behaviour  of  thofe  by 
whom  they  were  inhabited*  1 1  is  faid,  that  difco- 
veries  were  made>  fo  unfavourable  to  the  charadter 
of  thefe  religious  hypocrite's,  as  to  render  their 
fupprefllon  popular  with  the  people,  as  well  as  pro* 
fitable  to  the  crown '. 

The  firft  attack  upon  the  patrimony  of  the  SupweaicHi 
church,  was  by  an  aft  of  parliament  paffed  anno,  nooltt^' 
1536;  by  which,  under  the  pretence,  that  no  re- 
formation of  the  vices  of  the  monks  in  the  leflcr 
monafteries  could  be  effedted,  but  by  their  diflb- 
lution,  all  fuch  inftitutions,  poflfeiTed  of  revenues 
under  £.  aoo  a  year,  were  given  to  the  crown ^. 
Three  hundred  and  fcvency-Gx  monafteries  were 

^  Cranmer  was  convrnced,  that  the  reformation  could  not  be 
Cirried  on»  unlefs  ;he  monalteries  were  fupprefled.  Barn's 
£cc1er.  Law,  *voce  Monafteries* 

P  Hume,  vol  iv.  p.  150. 

*i  zj  Henry  Vlll.  cap.  28. 

N  J  fuppreflcd 
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r«M«f/  fupprefled  by  this  aftj  whofc  landed  property  pro- 
StX  duced  above  £.  32,000  per  annum,  and  whofc  pcr- 
JjJ^'"     fonaleffciHs  yielded  above  C.  100,000,  though  diF- J 

poftd  of  greatly  under  their  value'.  1 

PprtHiDii       The  weakh  which  Henry  had  thus  procured,  was, 
wtrmo.   however,  foon  exhaufted  j  and  his   neceffitics  im- 
*^""      pellcd   him  to  carry  ftill  farther  a  plan  attended 
•■"sjj-  with  fo  much  gain.     Accordingly,   two' years  af- 
terwards,   in  confcquencc  of  a  fecond  vificatiOn, 
the  greater  monallcries  were   fupprcfTed ;  and  Cz 
hundred  and  five  great  abbics,  together  with  ninety  '_ 
colleges,  and  a  hundred  and  ten  hofpirals  for  thftj 
relief  of  the  poor,  were  annihilated   by  one  aft  •.J 
The  monks,  dreading  the  king's  refcntmetit,  had^j 
in  general,  prcvioufly  delivered  up  their  property  J 
into  his  hands :  and  all  doubts  were   removed  by-J 
this  aft,  in  regard  to  the  legality  of  fuch  furTCiw| 


/ 
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whoIe>  an   ad  was  paffcd,   by  which  parliament  J^^vrnm^f 
granted  to  the  king  the  revenues  of  the  two  univcr-  Ji^tkt 
fitics  5  and  of  all  the  chantries,  free  ghapclst  and  ^jl^*' 
hofpitals  in  the  kingdom*.  -*     ■ 

It  was  imagined,  that  the  great  value  of  the  re-  viinl  ** 
ligious  houfes,  which  were  thus  fupprefled,  would 
have  furnifhed  the  crown  with  fuch  an  addition  to 
ics  income,  as  to  render  any  farther  application  to 
parliament  for  new  grants  unneceilary.  In  the 
-reign  of  Henry  IV.  the  income  of  t(ie  church  had 
'  been  computed  at  485,000  marks  \  and  it  was  fup. 
pofed,  that  its  revenues  muft  have  greatly  increafed 
fo  many  years  after.  But  the  clergy  had  been  pre- 
pared for  the  blow.  With  a  view  of  rendering 
themfelves  popular,  their  eftates  were  let  at  very 
moderate  rates;  and,  inftead  of  an  addition  of' 
rent,  they  were  accuftomed  to  exa£t  fmall  fines 
when  the  leafes  were  renewed.  Befidcs'',  the  com- 
milBoners  who  were  appointed  to  vifit  the  mona>f- 
teries,  expeding  either  to  procure  a  grant  of  fome 
.of  the  lands  they  furveyed,  or  to  purchafe  them  a( 
low  prices,  undervalued  them  as  much  as  pofBblc; 
and  the  income  of  the  whole  was  only  given  in  at 
j^. 1 5 2,5 17  18^.  50^.  fer  amumy  grofs  rent,  and 
was  dated  at  no  more  than  ;^.  13 1,607  6^.  4^.  net 
produce,  after  all*  deduiflion^'.  The  real  value  oif 
thefe  poflefliQns,  however,  was  inconceivably  great. 
Jt  appears  from  an  account  drawn  up  amo  17 17, 

•«  37  Hen.  VIII.  cap.  4. 
f  Hame,  vol.  iv.  p.  182. 
*  Seea particular  account  of  thenij  Sttfjeof, p« 2,13. 

N  4  that 
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tfial  the  annual  income  of  the  hoiifes  ftipprcfTcd 
by  Henry,  muft  have  then"  amoiinCed  to  about 
/.  273,000;  and  at  a  moderate  computation,  would 
"  nowyictdatleaft  fix  miUions /"itramiROT*.  Theabbcy 
of  St.  Albans,  which  was  valued  only  at  ^^-2500 
per  annum,  poffcffcd  cftatfs,  which,  a  century  after 
the  fuppreffion,  brought  in  j£.20o,coo  a  yea^^ 

Many  fuggellions  had  been  thrown  out,  by  zealous 
and  public-fpirited  men,  to  render  the  revenues  of 
the  church  ufcful  to  the  public.  Among  other 
plans  of  a  beneficial  nature,  it  was  propofcd,  co 
found  ftminaries  for  the  ftudy  of  law  ;  for  the  ac- 
quifition  of  ufeful  languages  ;  and  for  the  education 
of  thofe  intended  for  foreign  cmbafTies,  or  lo  BU 
the  high  officfs  of  the  State.  But  Henry's  prodi^ 
gality  rendered  all  fuch  fchemes  abortive.  Inftead 
^  fixteen,  as  he  had  originally  propofetl,  he  was    ■ 
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poor;  and  it  Was  much  apprehended,  that  the  latter  >«'*w«/ 
would  become  a  load  upon  the  public,  in  confe-  J!Lrtbt 
qucnccofthcfuppreflion  of  the  former.  Large  quan-  ^Jl^Ii^V 

tities  of  the  church  lands,  therefore,  had  been  fold  at ^ 

ea(y  wes,  that  the  purchafers  might  be  enabled  to 
keep  up  the  hofpitaliry,  and  charitable  donations, 
which  had  been  praftifcd  by  their  predeceflfors ;  and 
a  penalty  of  £.b  13 J.  /^d^per  month  was  impofed 
upon  fuch  as  failed  in  the  obIigation^  An  attempt  was 
made,  in  the  year  1 536,  to  lay  this  burden  upon  the 
fecular  clergy ;  the  incumbent  of  every  pariih 
l)eing  ordered  to  fct  apart  a  confiderable  portion  of 
his  revenue  for  repairing  the  church,  and  for  fup- , 
porting  the  poor**.  It  is  not  known  how  long  this 
regulation  continued  in  force  5  but  it  is  certain,  that 
after  many  other  ineffe^ual  endtavours,  it  was  ac 
laft  thought  ncceflary  to  compel  the  parifh  where 
the  poor  were  born,  or  where  they  acquired  a  fet- 
tlement,  to  provide  for  their  maintenance:  a 
grievous  burden,  which,  it  is  fuppofed,  amounts  at 
preient  to  above  three  millions  ^^r  annum. 

In  the  reign  of  Henry,  a  general  furvey  was  sumyof 
made  of  the  whole  kingdom;  of  the  number  ^f  ^m^*' 
the  inhabitants,  their  age,  profeflions,  wealth,  in- 
come, and  every  other  important  particular  with 
which  a  ftatefman  could  wi(h  to  be  acquainted.  The 
furvey  is  unfortunately  loft ;  and  the  only  informa- 
tion which  it  contained,  at  pre  fen  t  known,  is^  that 

«  Sec  J7  Henry  VIII.  cap.  28.  §  9,  10.  Repealed  oy  21  Jac» 

C.  28.  §  II. 

*  Home,  vol  iv.  p.  170. 

the 
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I  the  income  of  the  whole  kingdom  was  cdimatcd  at 
four  millions  pfr  annum'.  It  is  remarked,  there- 
fore, by    Hume,  that  the  landed  property  of  the 

-  diffcrcnc  inonalleries  that  were  fupprefled, '  was 
only  equal  to  about  one  twentieth  part  of  that  fum'. 
Euc  it  has  been  already  obferved,  that  the  real  value 
of  ihefc  lands  was  greatly  fuperior. 


EDWARD    VI. 

This  young  prince  fucceedcd  to  the  crown  at  the 
age  of  abouc  nine  years.  As  his  reign  lafted  during 
the  fpace  only  of  fix  years  and  a  half,  the  government 
muft  have  been  in  a  great  meafure  conduced  by  the 
advice  of  his  minifters.  Yet,  vinlcfs  the  accounts 
given  us  by  hiftorians  are  gready  exaggerated,  he 
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acquire  popularity,  he  found  it  was  impoflible  to  K*venu*of 
carry  on  the  public  bufinefs  without  fupplics  from  unLtth* 
parliament ;   particularly  after  he  had  engaged  in  J^^^'" 
wars  with  France  and  Scotland,  which  the  revenues  ■ 

of  the   crown,  impaired   by    Henry's  prodigality, 
were  by  no  means  able  to  fupport.     In  addition,    - 
therefore,  to  tunnage  and  poundage,  fomc  tenths, 
fifteenths,    and  fub(idies,    were  applied  for,    and 
cheerfully  granted. 

The  reign  of  Edward  is  remarkable  for  an  at-  Tax  oa 
tempt  to  lay  a  poll-tax  upon  fheeps:  every  ewe,  **^* 
kept  in  a  feparate  pafture,  was  charged  three-pence ; 
every  wether,  two-pence  ;  and  all  (beep  kept  on 
commons,  three  halfpence.  But  the  tax  was  found  fo 
difficult  to  collect,  or  fo  oppreflive,  that  it  was  re- 
pealed in  the  next  year^. 

England  began,  about  this  time,  to  make  a  diftin-  Tax  on 
giuflied  figure,  as  an  induflrious  and  commercial  dod^^ 
nation ;  and  the  manufacture  of  woollens,  in  parti- 
cular, was  raifcd  to  fuch  a  height,  that  it  was  fup- 
pofed  able  to  bear  an  impofition.  A  tax  of  eight- 
pence  in  the  pound,  therefore,  was  laid  upon  all 
cloth  made  for  fale  in  England •  But  this^  and  the 
duty  upon  (heep,  joined  together,  were  found  (b 
oppreffive,  upon  an  article  which  had  not  arrived 
at  its  maturity,  that  they  were  both  repealed  after 
4  Ihort  trial,  though  they  had  been  granted  for 
three  years*. 

«  2  &  3  Edw.  VI.  cap.  36. 
^  3  &  4  Edw.  VI.  ci^.  zy 
^Stevcji*,  p.  225. 

The 
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The  kings  of  EnglanJ,  fince  ihc  reign  of  Ed- 
ward IV.  Iiid  conftajirly  endeavoured,  to  procure 
lonie  pecuniary  compenfation  from  the  crown  of 
■  I'Vance,  for  the  right  they  claimed  to  the  fovc- 
reignty  of  that  kingdom.  iMcntion  has  been  made 
already,  of  the  treaties  between  the  two  crowns  in 
regard  to  tliis  demand.  In  the  reign  of  Edward, 
the  arrears  of  the  annuity  amounted  to  two  mil- 
lions of  crowns.  Bu:  the  king  of  France  (Henry 
]I.)  abfoliicely  rcfufcd  to  pay  any  part  of  the  fum, 
declaring,  that  he  would  not  fulFcr  himfclf,  or  his 
kingdoiOj  to  be  tributary  to  any  onej  and  as  a 
treaty  was  concluded,  in  which  no  notice  was  taken 
of  this  claim,,  it  has  ever  Hnce  been  confidcred  as 
totally  abandoned*. 

The  town  of  Boulogne  was  the  only  acquifition 
which  Ilenry  VIII.  had  made,  in  a  war  which  is 
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that  20,000  pounds  weight  of  bullion  were  ordered  Rtvtnue^/ 
to  be  coined,  fo  as  to  yield  the  king  a  profit  of  «J^L7Ae 
£.140,000".     The  ufual  confcquenccs  enfucd  from  Z'lfZ^u 

fo  pernicious  an  attempt.     •^  The  good  coin  was 

"  hoarded  or  exported,  bafc  metal  was  coined  at 
"  home,  or  imported  from  abroad  in  great  abun- 
"  dance  j  the  common  people,  who  received  their 
"  wages  in  it,  could  not  purchafe  commodities  at  the 
'*  ufual  rates,;  an  univerfal  diffidence  and  (lagna^ 
"  tion  of  commerce  took  place,  and  loud  com- 
'<  plaints  were  heard  in  every  part  of  the  king- 
*'  dom".*'  It  is  remarked  by  the  fame  hiftorian, 
that  in  confequencc  of  the ,  importation  of  fomc 
bullion  from  Sweden,  good  fpecic  was  again  coined^ 
and  fome  of  the  bafe  metal  formerly  iflued,  was 
recalled.  The  Swedes  were  tempted  to  fend  what 
bullion  they  could  fpare  into  England,  in  confe- 
quencc of  a  ^treaty  of  commerce  between  the  two 
kingdoms;  by  which  they  were  permitted  to  ex- 
port Englifh  commodities  duty  free,  provided  the 
price  was  paid  in  bullion''. 

In  Edward's  reign,  an  alteration  took  place  with  cutioms.  ' 
regard  to  the  cuftoms,  which  was  attended  with  the 
pioft  important  confequences.  A  body  of  foreign 
merchants,  called  the  Corporation  of  the  Steel- 
yard, had  been  ercftcd  in  the  reign  of  Henry  III* 
^nd  had  obtained,  by  patents  from  the  crown^  very 
valuable  privileges.     In  particular,  they  were,  ex- 

"»  Mort.  vol.  ii.  p.  456 . 

*  Haine*  vol.  iv.  p.  328.     Harris  on  Coins,  part.  \u  p.  3. 
'  J^  Humcj  vol.  iv.  p.  349. 

cmpted 


1 

i 
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*•/  emptcd  from  fcvcral  duties  paid  by  oihcr  aliens, 
,tt  and  con fcqiie fitly  enjoyed  all  the  advantages  of  the 
^''     natives  in  England,  whilfl,  at  the  fame  time,  by 

means  of  their  connexions  on  the  continent,  they 

had  a  better  opportunity  of  difpofing  of  their  com* 
modities  at  foreign  niatktt!,  Edward's  miniflen 
were  fortunately  apprifed  of  all  thcfe  citcumftanccs  ; 
and  being  convinced  how  ncccffary  it  was,  to  en- 
courage the  cominerce  and  navigation  of  England, 
they  determined  to  annul  the  privileges  of  this 
foreign  company,  and  pcrfcvcrcd  in  their  rcfolu- 
lion,  notwithftanding  the  oppofition  and  rcmon*- 
(Frances  of  the  principal  trading  cities  in  EtiropCi . 
Aliens  duty  being  thus  impofcd,  upon  all  foreigner) 
without  diftindtion,  the  natives  of  the  country  were 
led  to  engage  in  commercial  undertakings,  with 
greater  eagernefs  than  formerly,  with  more  profit 
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were  thus  annexed  for  purpofcs  of  the  greatcft  na-  ^rmme  •/ 
tional  utility.    They  were  appropriated  for  eredl-  «JL  tke 
ing  fchools ;  ^or  augmenting  the    feminaries  of  ^erZtn*' 
learning  in  the  two  univerfiriesj  for  the  better  pro*        " 
iriGon  of  the  poor,  and  for  difcharging  the  king's 
debts.    But  as  minifters  of  flate  were  then  endowed 
with  deaneries,  prebends,  and  other  fpiritual  pre- 
feroients,  it  was  eafy  to  perceive  into  whofc  hands 
they  would  fall.     Nor  was  this  the  only  ecclefiafti- 
cal  plunder  in  the  reign   of  Edward.     For  the 
biQiop  of  Winchefter  and  others  were  deprived  of 
many  of  their  manors,  and  obliged  to  change  the 
property  they  had,  for  lands  and  rights  of  inferior 
value.     The  churches  were  alfo  fearched,  and  the. 
plate,  jewels,  and  every  other  article  of  any  value 
belonging  to  them  (one  chalice,  and  one  covering 
for  the  communion  table  alone  excepted),  were  ap- 
propriated to  the  ufc  of  the  crown'. 

The  diftreffes  of  the  poor,  were,  in  the  mean  Poofsratw, 
while  daily  increafing ;  and  it  became  more  necef* 
fary  than  ever  for  the  Icgiflature  to  interfere  in  their 
behalf.  Accordingly,  anno  1552^  an  a£l  was  paiTed, 
empowering  the  churchwardens  in  every  pari(h  to 
coUedt  money  for  their  relief;  and  if  any  rcfufcd  to 
give  in  charity,  or  difiuaded  others  from  contri- 
buting, the  bi(hop  of  the  diocefe  was  entrufted 
with  difcretionary  powers  to  proceed  ggainft  them*. 

The  loofe  government  which  always  takes  place  rin0% 
during  a  minority,  had  flattered  many  of  the  fer- 

r  Stevens,  p.  220. 221. 

•  5  &  6  Edwr;  VI.  cap.  2.  Pari.  Hift.  vol.  iii.  p.  260. 

vants 
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h"/  vants  of  t|ie  crown  with  impunity,  and  encouraged 
them  to  coiiiniit  crimes  of  a  very  dangerous  na- 
ture.    It  was  determined  to  punifli  tlicm  by  heavy 

pecuniary  fines,  not  only  as  a  ehaftifement  for  their 

offences,  but  that  fomc  advantage  mitchc  be  reaped 
by  the  exchequer.  Lord  Piiget,  chancellor  of  the 
Hutchy  of  l..ancaftcr,  confcious  of  his  guilt,  fur- 
rendered  iiis  office,  and  paid  down  ^^.4000;  and 
BeaLmont,  Maftcr  of  the  Rolls,  and  Whallcyi 
Receiver  of  Yorkfliire,  compounded  for  their  t^- 
fences  by  fimilar  means'. 

The  debts  concraftcd  by  Edward,  had  been  made 
iil'e  of  as  a  firong  argumcnc  in  parliament,  to  be- 
llow on  him  the  remaining  property  of  the  regular 
clergy ;  and  fome  of  the  lands,  thus  obtained* 
were  aftuallv  fold,  and  the  purchafe-money  ap- 
i  to  free  the  crown  from  thofe  difagrecable  in- 
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Rtvinue  •/ 
England 
under  the 

iVl    A    R     !•  verMmHit. 


The  reign  of  Mary,  who  fuccecded  her  brother 
Edward,  fufficiently  accounts  for  the  deteftation  in 
which  the  £ngli(h  nation  has  ever  (ince  held  every 
attempt  to  re-eftabiifli  the  Ronian  Catholic  religion 
in  their  country,  and  their  dread  of  having  another 
popifli  fovereign  featcd  upon  the  thforie.  For,  duN 
iog  the  whole  period,  we  find  nothing  but  difgrace 
abroad,  and  mifery  at  home }  the  mod  folemn  en- 
gagements abandoned;  and  the  interefts  of  het 
kingdom  facrificed,  to  gratify  her  pernicious  at-^ 
tachment  to  the  religion  of  Rome,  and  to  the  po- 
litics of  the  Spaniards.  Fortunately,  her  reign 
fcarcciy  exceeded  five  years;  and  it  may  be  confi- 
dered  merely  as  a  foil  to  difplay  the  happy  and 
iplendid  government  of  Elizabeth,  in  more  lively 
and  more  durable  colours. 

Mary  had  che  duties  of  tunnage  and  poundage  Crantst 
granted  to  her  for  life,  by  an  a6t  which  contains 
ihe  following  fingular  preamble :  *'  In  their  mod 
«•  humble  wife  (hewn,  unto  your  mod  excellent 
^  majeftie,  your  poorc  and  obedient  fubjeds  and 
^'  commons*,  &c."  The  whole  is  drawn  up  in  a 
ftylc  which  tends  to  juftify  the  right  of  the  crown 
to  tunnage  and  poundage,  without  any  fan6tion 
from  parliament,  and  indeed,  if  poflible,  to  ren- 

^  1  Mary,  cap.  18. 
VOL.  I.  o  dcf 
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»»/  der  that  aflembly  contemptible.    As  to  other  grants, 

,       ftic  is  faid  to  have  received  in  all  but  five  fifteenths, 

';■     and  three  Aibriiiiei". 

—  The  landed  property  of  the  crown  was  perpe* 
rually  fufFcring  fomc  diminution  ;  and  an  aft,  par- 
ticularly fatal  to  itj  was  palTcd  anno  1588,  by 
which  all  grants  or  (ales  of  the  crown  lands,  which 
either  had  been  made  by  the  queen,  or  fhould  bc 
made  during  the  fpacc  of  fcven  years  poftcrior, 
were  at  oiscc  confirmed :  a  meafure  which  could 
not  fail  to  produce,  and  indeed  was  intended  to 
countenance,  a  very  confidcrable  alienation. 

A  bigoted  queen,  .like  Mary,  could  not  bear  to  « 
reap  any  pecuniary  advantage,  from  that  change  ill 
religion  which  had  taken  pUce,  during  the  reign  of 
her  father,  and  of  her  brorher.  A  bill  was  there- 
fore pafled,  not  only  refioring  to  the  church  the 
firft  fruits  and  tenths,    and  all  the  imnronriatinn* 
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**  dignity  thereof,  and  my  crown  imperial,  cannot  Revenue.*/ 
''  be  honourably  maintained  and  furnifhed  without  i^ir  the 
"  the  poffcflions  aforefaid ;  yet,  notwithftanding,  I  ll^^f[' 
**  fct  more  by  the  falvation  of  my  foulj  than  by  ' 

^^  ten  kingdoms,  and  therefore  the  faid  poffeflions 
«•  I  utterly  rcfufe  here  to  hold  after  that  fort  and 
"  title/" 

The  principles  on  which  Mary  aftcd  in  eccleliaf-  Extortiom. 
tical  matters,  were  fo  generally  obnoxious  to  her 
fubjefts,  that  when  an  application  was  made  to 
parliament  for  a  fubfidy,  it  was  rejefted ;  and  many 
members  declared,  that  it  was  in  vain  to  beftow 
riches  upon  a  monarch,  whofe  revenues  were  thus 
waftedV  She  was  therefore  obliged  to  have  re- 
courfe  to  tyrannical  extortions  to  replenilh  her  ex- 
chequer. Anno  1555,  by  means  of  embargoes^ 
compulfive  loans,  and  exadlions  of  a  (imilar  n^turei 
flic  raifed  about  /;. 240,000 ;  and  two  years  after- 
wards, contrived  to  fit  out,  by  the  fame  methods, 
an  armament  for  the  affiilancc  of  her  hufband 
Philip  II.  king  of  Spain;  but  finding  it  impoflible 
to  fupply  it  with  provifioAs^  fhe  feized,  for  that 
purpofe,  all  the  grain  that  the  counties  of  Suffolk 
and  Norfolk  could  furnifh,  without  making  the 
owners  any  recompenfe.  In  fhort,  fuch  was  her 
infatuation  for  the  perfon  and  principles  of  Philip, 
notwithftanding  his  indiflTerence  and  contempt  of 
berj  that  in  order  to  contribute  to  his  aggrandize* 
inent>  (he  made  no  fcruple  to  tarniih  her  own  cha« 

*  Stevens,  p.  244. 

'  Hujne^  vol.  iv.  p.  422. 

0  2  raficr 
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rafl^erbythe  mofl  difgraccfol  rapacity,  and  to  facri- 
ficethe  efl'cfntialincerefts  of  her  crown  and  kingdom* 
wirhouc  hefitntion  or  rcmorlc. 

Mary  imitated  her  brother's  example,  in  endea* 
vouring  to  borrow  money  on  the  continent.  But 
her  credit  was  To  very  low,  that  though  flie  offered 
14  fer  (cnt.  intereft  to  the  town  of  Antwerp,  for 
the  loan  of  ^T. 30,000,  flie  could  not  obtain  it,  until 
Ihe  had  compelled  the  city  of  London  to  join  in 
the  fccuri[y\ 

We  arc  told  by  Hume,  that  the  revenues  »f 
England,  in  the  reign  o^M.ity,  exceeded ^.'^00,000*, 
\t  is  queftionable,  whether  the  permanent  income 
of  the  crtiwn  amounted  to  fo  much,  parciciilarly 
after  the  church-lands,  the  firft-fruits,  and  tcmhs> 

.  were  reftored  ;  even  in  the  twelfth  year  of  the 
reign  of  Elizabeth,  the  profit  of  the  kingdom,  ex- 
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govcrniTicnr,  with  a  popular  and  acceptable  aft,  to  Revenue  of 
which  the  nation  had  not  been  accuftomcd  fincc  the  u^th 
reign' of  Richard  II.     The  rcmiflion  was  originally  '^^^Jl^ 
contained  in  letters  patent*'^  which,  for  the  fake  of  ^ 
greater  fecurity,  were  afterwards  confirmed  by  par- 
liament.    It  is  to  be  remarked,  at  the  fame  time^ 
that  the  letters  patent  and  the  aft,  only  remit  the 
fubfidy  of  four  fhiilings  in  the  pound  on  lands,  and 
two  jhillings  and  eight  pence  on  goods  and  chat- 
tels; but  cxpreGily  rcfcrve  the  grant  of  two  tenths 
aad  two  fifteenths^.     And  fo  little  able  was  Mary 
to  afford  this  affefted  piece  of  generofity,  that  (he 
was  obliged  to  borrow  ^.20,000  at  the  fame  inftant 
firom  the  city  of  London,  for  the  expenccs  of  her 
coronation. 

The  reign  of  Mary,  furnidies  us  with  a  ftrong  Adymtasef 
proof  of  the  beneficial  confequences  refulting  to  ^^\^^!'^ 
JEngland,  from  the  union  with  Scotland.     For  in  '•^ 
the  afts   by    which    fubfidies    were   granted,   the 
whole  counties  of  Northumberland,  Cumberland^^ 
and  Weftmoreland,  and  the  towns  of  Berwick  and 
Newcaftle,  and   the   Bifhopric   of  Durham,  were  v 
entirely  exempted,  on  account  of  their  vicinity  to 
the   Scots,   by    whofc   incurfions,    notwithftanding 
the   fuperior  ftrength   and  rcfources  of  England, 
ihty  were  perpetually  ravaged*.     It  is  well  known, 
(h^t  what  was  then  called  a  fubfidy,  was  of  the 

•  Pari.  Hift.  vol.  iii.  p.  288. 
^  See  I  Mar.  feflf.  a.  cap.  17. 
(  Stevens,  p.  341,  242, 

0  3  feme  ^ 
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itef  fame  nature  with  the  modern  land-taxj  had  not  the 
!*,      union  therefore  taken  place,  the  land-tax  at  prcfcnt 

paid  by  tbefe  towns  and  counties  (which  a:  the  rate 
-  of  four  fhiilings  in  the  pound,  amounts  10^^,31,900) 

could  not  have  been  demanded,  upon  any  principles 

of  jufticc  or  equity. 


ELIZABETH. 


We  are  now  to  contemplate  the  reign  of  a  {a- 
vcreign,  of  whom  England  has  rcafon  to  be  proud- 
For  [hough  it  is  certain,  that  neither  her  private 
conduifV,  nor  all  the  principles  of  her  public  admi- 
niflration,  were  totally  blamelefs  and  irreproach- 
able 1  thoiigli  her  attachment  to  Leiceftcr,  and  CO 
EHcx,  betrayed  a  confidcrabic  portion  of  female 
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ferrcd.     It   is   therefore  propofed   to  ftatc»   with  Re^eniusf 
fomc  degree  of  minutencfij,  firft,  the  general  na-  unLrtht 
ture  of  the  expences  in  which  (he  was  involved ;  'i'^^^^^^f^ 
and,  fecondly,  from  what  fources  they  were  dc-  ■    '■ 

frayed. 


Expences. 
Elizabeth  was  put  to  heavier  charges,  in  pro-  i.  Nuiomi 


cc 
u 


viding  for  the  national  protection  and  defence,  than 
any  of  her  predcceflbrs.  It  was  juftly  remarked  by 
Sir  Thomas  Egerton,  keeper  of  the  great  feal,  in 
a  fpeech  to  parliament,  **  that  the  wars  formerly 
*  waged  in  Europe,  had  commonly  been  condudled 
by  the  parties  without  any  farther  view  than  to 
gain  a  few  towns,  or  at  mod  a  province,  from 
*♦  each  other ;  but  that  the  objeft  of  Spain,  in  the 
<<  hoflilities  which  it  carried  on  at  that  time,  was  no 
**  other  than  utterly  to  bereave  England  of  her  re- 
**  ligion,  her  liberty,  and  her  independence** ;"  it 
was  neceffary,  therefore,  to  fpare  no  expence, 
when  fuch  objefts  were  at  ftakc.  Nor  did  the 
queen  content  herfclf  with  merely  defending  her 
own  territories;  Ihe  made  her  enemies  feel  the  mi- 
•  ferics  of  war  at  their  own  homes.  Her  fucccfsful 
enterprifcs  againft  the  Spaniards  are  well  known  j 
and  it  is  faid,  that  (he  expended  no  Icfs  a  fum  than 
^.i^2QO,oco,  from  the  year  1589,  when  the  war  with 

*  Hume,  vol.  v.  p.  385t 

P  4  Spain 
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3.  IreUnd. 


ff  Spain  began,  to  the  year  1593,  when  (he  received 
Jiirtkt  ^  confidcrablc  fiipply  from  parliament  for  the  fame 
Tud9tC9^    popular  purpofc*. 

Ireland  was  a  poflTcflfion,  which  had  not  as  yet 
proved,  in  any  refpeft,  ufcful  to  this  country.  Its 
revenue  was  reduced  to  the  trifling  fum  of  ^.6000 
per  annum^  and  it  required  ^.20,coo^a  year  addi- 
tional, out  of  the  exchequer  of  England,  to  defray 
the  charges  of  the  ordinary  peace  eftabliftiment''. 
This  load  was  far  from  being  relifhed  by  Elizabeth 
and  her  council;  and  their  frugality  proved  the 
fource  of  much  expencc  to  the  one  kingdom,  and 
of  infinite  mifcry  to  the  other.  For  fuch  was  the 
weak  ftate  of  the  Irifli  government,  that  it  em* 
boldened  Tyrone  to  revolt,  whofc  rebellion  conti^ 
nued  for  the  fpacc  of  eight  years,  and  is  faid  to  have 
coft  at  the  rate  of  ^.400,000  a  year,  before  it  was 
totally  fupprcfled.  In  the  year  1599,  ;^.6oo,ooo 
were  fpent  there  in  the  fpace  of  fix  months;  and  Sir 
Robert  Cecil  affirmed,  that  Ireland  had  cofl,  in  ten 
years  time,  the  fum  of  ^•3,400,000^ 
3.  Scotland.  Elizabeth's  critical  fituation  at  her  accefTion  t6  the 
crown,  rendered  it  neccfTary  for  her,  to  keep  up  a 
party  in  Scotland,  attached  to  her  intereft,  and 
ready  to  fupport  her  views;  and  however  unwilling 
fhc  was  to  engage  in  unnccefTary  expences,  yet  (he 
found  it  requifite,  until  her  rival,  Mary,  had  fallen 


1  See  an  accoant  of  tbefe  extraordinary  charges.  Pari.  Hift% 
vol.  iv.  p.  364. 
k  Hume,  vol.  v.  p.  398, 
^  Hume,  vci.  iv.  p.  474.. 
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into  her  power,  to  furnifli  her  Scottifti  friends  with  Revenue cf 
pecuniary,  and,  occaGonally  with  military  afllflance*  underlbe 
Indeed  (he  artfully  contrived  to  render  the  politics  JirZunt!' 

of  Scotland   fubfcrvient  to  her  own,   during  the  '• • 

greater  part  of  her  reign. 

It  was  during  this  asra,  that  Holland  firft  at-  4«  Hoiiini 
tettipted  to  render  icfclf  independent.  As  Eliza- 
beth had  every  rcafon  to  be  jealous  of  the  power  of 
Philip;  and  as  her  fubjefts  had  long  been  con- 
neAed  with  the  provinces  of  Flanders  in  traffic  and 
correfpondcnce,  they  naturally  truftcd  to  her  af- 
fiftance  and  protcdion ;  and,  at  one  period,  adlually 
offered  her  the  entire  fovcreignty  of  the  country. 
This  propofal  ihe  had  the  magnanimity,  and 
perhaps  the  prudence,  to  refufe.  But  Ihe  fparcd 
nothing  to  enable  them  to  throw  ofF  the  Spanilh 
yoke  5  demanding,  inftead  of  the  fovereignty  of 
the  new  States,  only  fecurity  for  the  reimburfement 
of  her  expences:  in  confcquence  of  which,  three 
of  the  moft  valuable  fortreffcs  they  were  poffeffed 
of,  were  delivered  up  to  her,  and  garrifoned  by 
the  Englifh. 

The   powerful  monarchy  of  France  was,    for  5.  France, 
fome  time,  no  fmall  incumbrance  on  the  finances 
of  Elizabeth.     The  arts  of  the  church  of  Rome, 
and  the  wealth  of  the  court  of  Spain,  had  roufcd 

fuch  a  fpirit  of  oppofition  to  Henry  IV.  the  legal 

•      ■■»"■ 

iovereign  of  the  country,  that  he  could  not  pofli- 
bly  have  withftood  the  united  efforts  of  his  ene- 
mies, fupported  by  a  confiderable  party  of  his  own 
»  fubjefts,  if  it  had  not  been  for  Elizabeth^s  affift- 

ance. 
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i, ,/  ance,  who  advanced  him  to  the  amount  of^.450,»oo 
i,  in  his  greateft  neccfTities' :  a  fum  which  he  could 
never  be  prevailed  upon  to  repay,  nocwiihftanding 
the  nrongeil  reprefcotations  of  her  pecuniary  dif- 
trcflls  from  the  war  in  Ireland,  and  although  he 
hid  begun  to  amals  a  very  confiderable  trcafure". 

Ilcr  prcdccciTorsof  the  houfcof  Tudor,  had  fre- 
quently involved  thcmfelves  in  confiderable  debts. 
l-ler  brother  Edward  owed  the  fum  of  ,^.240,000, 
and  Ibmc  of  herfathei's  and  filler's  debts  were  yet 
unpiid.  Elizabeth  thought  it  incumbent  upon  her 
to  difclwrsc  thtfc  claims,  and  aiflually  paid  the 
<](  bts  of  the  crown,  with  their  full  inlcrefts,  to  the 
amounr,  it  is  faid,  of  four  millions.  This,  Hume 
conftders  to  be  incredible".  But  as  this  fum  pro- 
bably includes  both  principal  and  intcreft,  and  alfa 
the  money  flie   raifed  by  loans,  which  (with  only 
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VIII.  and  of  her  brother  Edward  was  very  great.  R^fnuetf 
Though  forac  ftcps  had  been  taken  to  remedy  this  unjertbe 
national  difgracc,  yet  the  progrefs  was  inconfidera-  J^r^LmL 

ble :    and   before   that  monfter,  as   (he  called  it, 

could  be  conquered^  the  queen  was  obliged  to  bor- 
rowed £.  200,000  from  the  city  of  Antwerp,  to 
enable  her  to  complete  her  intcntions^  But  (he  did 
not  carry  her  ideas  with  regard  to  the  purity  of  the 
coin,  to  the  extent  that  might  be  wi(hed  ;  for,  un- 
fortunately, (he  was  afterwards  prevailed  on,  in  the 
forty-third  year  of  her  reign,  to  divide  the  pound 
of  filver  into  fixty-two  (hillings  inftead  of  (ixcy, 
the  former  ftandard' ;  nay,  (he  was  perfuadcd  to 
give  her  fanftion  to  the  coinage  of  bafc  money  for 
the  u(c  of  Ireland.  The  pretence  was,  however, 
fpecious.  It  was  faid,.  that  the  great  fums  of  mo- 
ney remitted  to  Ireland,  found  their  way,  through 
the  medium  of  circulation,  into  the  hands  of  the 
natives,  who  were  thus  enabled  to  purchafc  thofc 
fupplie^  of  arms  and  of  ammunition,  without  which 
they  could  not  have  perfcvered  in  their  rebellion. 
And  it  vas  afTertcd,  that  an  inferior  fpecics  of  coin 
could  never  be  employed  to  procure  ufeful  com- 
modities at  foreign  markets.  Her  wifcr  counfellors, 
in  vain,  endeavoured  to  prove  the  wcakncfs  and  , 

fallacy  of  fuch  reafoning  ^.  It  is  faid  that  Burleigh, 
whilft  he  lived,  would  never  give  way  to  any  pro- 

**  Hume  vol.  v.  p.  476, 

f  Foikes  on  Coins,  p.  58.    Harrison  Coins,  part  ii«  p.  9. 

<i  Camden,,  p.  6^j. 

jeft 


gifts  to  Dudley,  carl  of  Leic 
At  one  time  fhe  gave  to  the  e 
of  j^. 30,000  i  and  is  fuppofe 
pecuniary  favours  upon  that 
the  value  of  ;^.  300,000,  in  v 
nopoly  he  enjoyed,  was  prol 
the  great  minifters  who  were  c 
]ic  fcrvicc,  flic  was  not  over 
them  died  in  poverty  ;  and  Bi 
wore  owing  to  his  own  frugaiit) 
fhip.     But  to  thofe  courtiers  wi 
felves  with  her,  by  the  charms 
the  infinuation  or  flattery  of  t 
vercign  was  more  liberal.     Thi 
fays  bountifully^  though  fhe  re\ 
Supporting  the  fplexidour  of 
fraying  the  charges  to  which 
fubjc&ed  her  (who  leftj  it  is 

'  Noy,  p.  105. 

•  NauQton.  in  KU  ** ^    -    *• 
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thoufand   fuits,  of  various  fhapes  and  colours,  in  ^eveime^ 
her  wardrobe  when  (he  died)  were  the  only  other  «.X>Ae 
material  expenccs  during  her  reign.     Let  us  next  ^^Z^iJ!^, 
fee  from  what  refourccs  her  income  was  derived,      ^-* 


Refources. 

It  IS  impofllble,  at  prefent,  to  afcertain  the  in-  Dcmcfo». 
come,  which  the  royal  domains  produced  in  the 
time  of  Elizabeth.  To  James  I.  they  only  yield- 
ed the  fum  of  ;{!;.  32,000  but  they  were  fuppofed 
worth  ^.  g6,oooper  annum  j  vOhen  the  leafcs  which 
then  exifted  would  expire  *,  and  their  value  would 
have  been  ft  ill  more  confiderable,  had  it  not  been 
for  the  queen's  fyftem  of  alienation,  who  preferred 
making  an  aimoft  continual  dilapidation  of  the 
royal  domains,  rather  than  to  demand  the  mofl  mo- 
derate fupplies  from  her  commons ".  In  the  forty- 
fccond  year  of  her  reign,  in  order  to  procure  mo- 
ney for  carrying  ,on  the  war  in  Ireland,  commif- 
fioners  were  appointed,  with  full  powers  to  confirm 
the  poflcflion  of  the  crown  lands,  to  fuch  as  held 
them  by  titles  liable  to  be  controverted.  And  in  the 
cnfuing  year  an  aft  was  paflcd,  ratifying  all  the  grants 
and  alienations  made  by  Elizabeth,  fmce  the  25th 
year  of  her  reign,  whether  for  value  received,  or  in 
confideration  of  a  difcharge  being  granted  of  any 
of  the  crown  debts*.     Ic  is  faid,  however,  that  her 

«  Noy*s  Rights  of  the  Crown,  p.  51,  5a. 

'  Hume,  vol.  v.  p.  473,  *  43  Eiiz.  cap,  r. 

grants 
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grants  in  general  contained  this  provifo,  that  in  ck- 
faulc   of  ilTuc    male,  they    were  to  revert  to  the 
crown.     A  cliufc,  of  which  the  public,  atthisiimc^ 
-  might  probably  avail  kftlf. 

Elizaiieih'i  attachment  to  what  fhe  fuppofed  to 
be  the  inherent  prerogatives  of  the  crown,  is  too 
well  known  to  require  being  dwelt  on.  It  is  (aid 
that  the  income  arifing  from  wardfbip,  (which,  with 
other  claims  of  a  fimilar  nature,  were  very  rigor- 
oufly  cnforccJ),  joined  to  the  revenue  of  the  dutchy 
of  Lancadcr,  amounted  to  ^he  (urn  of  £.  1 20,000 
yearly''.  Of  all  the  feudal  prerogatives,  that  of 
purveyance  wjis  the  mod  obnoxious.  The  queen 
at  firfl  had  viifluallcd  her  navy  under  the  pretence 
of  that  right,  but  with  a  view  of  endearing  herfclf 
to  her  lubjcifls,  Hie  had  afterwards  revoked  all 
wiiT.incs,  and  had  given  direftions  to  pay  for 
ny  provifions  that  had  been  furnidied  for  that  pur- 
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1590,  they  were  raifcd  from  ^.24,000  to ^.50^000  Re^^uetf 
a  year :  and  Sir  Thomas  Smith,  by  whom  they  had  «i2r7i»# 
been  farmed,  was  obliged  to  refund  fome  part  of  JlrlLtJ^ 

the   profits    he    had    received*.      Tunnagc    and • 

poundage  were  granted  to  Elizabeth  for  life :  but 
it  is  remarked  by  Hume,  that  thcfe  duties  >verc 
levied  previous  to  the  vote  of  parliament  i  and  in* 
-deed  ie  is  aflerted,  in  difpatches  from  her  council 
to  her  ambaflador  in  France,  '*  that  it  was  as  law-^ 
"  ful  for  the  queen  of  England,  for  her  eafe  and 
**  relief,  to  take  impofitions  of  her  fubjeds,  of 
"  fuch  wares  as  lyked  hir,  as  it  was  for  other 
"  princes  to  fet  impofitions  of  theyrs\'*-  Thus 
it  appears,  that  the  fandlion  of  parliament,  was  ac- 
counted, by  the  queen's  miniftcrs,  a  mere  matter 
of  form  i  at  lead  they  were  politic,  or  bold  enough, 
to  hold  that  dodrine  to  foreign  courts. 

One  of  the  firft  fteps  taken  by  parliament,  after  Firft-fmits 
the  acccffion  of  Elizabeth,  was  to  rcftorc  to  the  *°***'*^^' 

*  Aothsrs  greatly  differ  with  regard  to  the  fum  which  Smith 
originally  paid.  Philips  (Rellauranda,  p.  35.)  fays,  chat  they 
were  raifed  from  thirteen  thoufand^  fir  (I  to  forty,  two,  and  af- 
terwards to  fifty  thoufand  pounds.  Camden,  p.  440.  inftead 
of  thirteen,  makes  it  fourteen  thoufand.  Naunton,  in  his 
Fragmenta  Regalia,  p.  15.  fays,  that  in  the  fpace  of  ten  years 
the  rent  was  doubled.  But  it  appears  from  firown's  tranflation 
of  Camden  (Appendix,  note  to  p.  32. 1.  16.),  that  there  are 
(bme  millakes  in  the  other  tranflation,  and  I  fuppofe  that  fimv* 
teen  has  been  put  down  inftead  of  twenty-four  thoufand 
pounds. 

*  Forbes's  Full  View  of  the  Tranfaaions  of  Elizabeth,  vol. 
L  p.  133. 

crown 


uai^  *  "c  aucnonty  of  parlian 

to  rc-anncx  to  the  crown, 

had  beftowcd  on  religious  I 

was  empowered,  when  any 

cant,  to  fcize  all  the  tempt 

on  the  new  bifhop  an  equiv 

and  impropriations  bciongin 

confequence  of  this  regula 

Often  injured  by  unfair  and 

changes.     Nor  was  this  aU  : 

of  fome  of  her  moft  deteftcd 

ceflors,   fhe    retained    the   i 

b«/hopric  of  Ely  in  her  own  J 

nineteen  years ;  and  it  was  i 

when  Ihe  promoted  a  biftop, 

Tome  of  its  moft  valuable  mj 

nance  injurious  bargains  betw 

bent  and  fome  favourite  courti 

;  Home.  vol.  ..  p.  ,o.    steven,. 
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It  is  difficult  to  know,  with  any  degree  of  pre-  ^"^'"jvf 
cifion,  what  was  the  amount  of  the  perroaflcnt  re-  unSn  the 
venue  of  the  crown,  at  this  time*     We  are  told,  l"fZ^^ 

from  rcfpcftable  authority,  that  the  profit  of  the r 

kingdom,  in  the  twelfth  year  of  the  reign  of  Eli-  thequeea*s 
zabcthj  cxclufivc  of  the  wards  and  the  dutchy  of  S^^* 
Lancafler  (which  yielded  about  ^.120,000), 
amounted  to  ;^.  188,197  per  annum%  making  in  all 
the  fum  of  j^.308,197.  Jnno  1590,  a  con  fide  r- 
ablc  addition  was  made  to  the  cuftoms.  The  whole 
of  her  annual  permanent  income,  however,  could 
hardly  amount  to  £.  350,000. 

Though  the  cxpcnces  of  Elizabeth's  govern-  cnnta 
fhcnt  were  very  confiderable  ;  and  though  her  per- 
manent revenue  was  far  from  being  great,  yet  the 
earl»er  part  of  her  reign  is  not  diftinguiflied  by  nu- 
merous  giants  from  parliament.  The  queen's  fru- 
gality  was  fuch,  that  expences,  however  trifling. 


ed  to  Elizabeth,  containing  an  account  of  the  frauds  and  abnfes 
that  had  been  committed  by  the  officej^s,  to  whofe  charge  this 
new  branch  of  the  revenue  had  been  committed.  For  particu* 
lira,  STtevehs,  p.  148.  may  be  confulcedi  One  fafl,  however^ 
may  be  taken  notice  of.  It  is  aflerted  in  th6  paper  he  tfan« 
fcribes,  (which  Teems  to  h^ve  been  drawn  up  by  one  of  the  com* 
miffioneri,  or  at  lead  by  a  perfoa  perfe6Uy  acquainted  with  the 
whole  tranfi^^on),  that  the  plate,  jeWels*  and  moveable  effedt 
.of  the  different  abbies  were  worth  a  million  of  money,  though 
(dd,  by  means  of  the  artful  contrivances  gf  the  commiffiooers* 
greatly  under  their  value.  Nay,  that  a  confiderable  part  of  tho 
low  prices  that  were  given,  remained  unpaid  for  many  years. 
*  Noy's  Rights  of  the  Crown» 

VOL.  I.  ?  even 
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The  value  of  the  grants  beftowcd  by  parliament  «<•«»*  ^ 
upon  this  princefs,  may  be  thus  eftimatcd  :  Every  ^^r  tM 
fubficjy  amounted  to  about  ^.  70,006  ',  and  as  there  Z'^imm! 
were  nineteen^  fiibfidies,  they  muft  have  produced  ^ 

^  ^^  1       •   1  1     1    >•  J   Amount  of 

£.  1,330,000.  A  nfteerith  yielded  £.  29,000  i  ana  the  granti. 
confcquently,  thirty-eight  fifteenths,  was  about 
;f  •  I  *  1 03,000,  Eighteen  fuhGdies  were  granted  by 
the  clergy,  valued  ^t  £^.  20,000  each,  confequent- 
ly  equal  to  ;^.  3  60,000.  The  whole,  therefore, 
might  amount  to  about  ^.2,800,000  which  is  the 
Him  dated  by  Sir  Robert  Cotton '  s  and  indeed  by 
Lord  Salifbury  in  parliament*.  Hume  very  juftly 
remarks,  that  if  the  fupplies  granted  to  Elizabeth, 
during  a  reign  of  forty- five  years,  amounted  even 
to  the  fum  of  three  millions,  it  would  only  make 
^.66,666  a  year'. 

But  Elizabeth's  refources  did  not  depend  entire*  Monopoiies4' 
ly,  either  on  the  ordinary  revenue  of  her  kingdom, 
or  on  the  temporary  and  occafional  aids  of  parlia* 
ment.  For  the  crown,  at  that  time,  claimed  a 
right  of  granting  cxclufive  privileges  of  trading,  in . 
any  arriclc  it  thought  proper,  to  any  perfon  it  chofe 
to  appoint.  Such  monopolies  were  fometimes 
fold,  and  it  is  probable,  yielded  confiderable  fums 

^  See  Black,  vol,  i.  p.  310.  Subfidles  were  at  firft  mort 
prododive. 

*  See  StevenSy  p.  206. 

*  See  Comm.  Journ.  voK  5.  p.  395.  Lord  SaliAury  how- 
ever calculates,  that  there  were  twenty  fubfidtei,  and  thiny- 
aine  fifteenths,  granted  to  Elizabeth. 

*  Hift.  vol.  v.  p.  475, 

pa  19 
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to  the  exchequer ;  and  fometimes  they  were  grant- 
ed, Es  a  reward  to  thofe  who  had  didinguifhed 
thcmlelves  in  civil  and  military  employments;  but 
■  they  were  much  ofcener  given  to  the  minions  of  the 
court)  in  recompenfe  for  their  Icrvility. 

The  number  and  importance  of  the  commodities 
which  were  thus  monopolized,  is  almoft  incredible. 
Amnng  many  others,  hiftori^ns  mention  fait,  iron, 
powder,  cjidr-,  caU'-feins,  fells,  pouldavlcs,  ox- 
fhinboncs,  train  oi],  lifts  of  cloth,  pot-aftics,  an- 
niftcds,  vinegar,  fta-coals,  (led,  aquavita;,  briiflies, 
puts,  bnttk-s,  fdltpetrc,  lead,  accidcnces,  oil,  ca- 
lamint-ftone,  oil  of  blubber,  gldffes,  paper,  ftarch, 
tinj  lulphur,  new  drapery,  dried  pilchards;  tranf- 
portation  of  iron  ordnance,  of  beer,  of  horn,  of 
leadierj  importation  of  Spanilh  wools,  of  Irlfli 
yarn,  iffc.  i^fc.  Wc  arc  told,  tlut  when  this  lift 
was  read  over  Jn  the  Houfe  of  Commons,   a  mem- 
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'^  and  the  end  is  beggary  and  bondage.''    A  finglc  ^^^^^^i 
patent,  contrived  for  the  advantage  of  four  rapa-  undtrtht 
cious  courtiers,  occauoned  the  utter  rum  of  leven  vmrm/. 
or  eight   thoufand    induftrious   fubjcfts".      This    -   -    '-^ 
abufe,  and  the  manner  in  which  fo  deftrudtive  a 
prerogative  was  cxcrcifed  by  Elizabeth,  is  one  of 
the  greateft  blots  in  her  reign.     In  vain  did  parlia- 
ment interfere.     The  haughty  fovcrcign  would  not 
permit  her  prerogative  to  be  called  in  queftion  \ 
and. the  more  the  Houfe  endeavoured  to  procure  a, 
rcdrcfs  of  the  grievance,  the  more  refolutcly  was 
it  maintained.     In  a  fpeech  from  the  throne,   at  the 
diflblution  of  one  of  her  parliaments,  whofe  con- 
duft  (he  particularly  refenied  on  that  accounts  Ihe 
told  them,   <*  That  with  regard  to  the  patents,  fhc 
*«  hoped  that  her  dutiful  and  loving  fubjefls  would 
'*  not  take  away  her  prerogative,  which  is  the  chief 
"  flower  in  her  garden,  and  the  principal  and  head 
"  pearl  in  her  cro;wn  and  diadem,  but  that  they, 
*'  would  rather  leave  the  matter  to  her  difpofal."> 

However,  not  long  after,  (he  iflued  a  procla.- 
mation  for  repealing  fome  of  the  mod  obnoxious 
monopolies ;  particularly  on  fait,  oil,  (larch,  isfr. 
for  which  fhc  received  the  folemn  thanks  of  her 
Commons®. 

Nor  is  it  poffible  totally  to  acquit  this  high-fpi*  Exto.u^ri. 
rited  princcfs,  of  illegal  extortion  from  licr  fub. 

"  D'Ewcs,  p.  242. 

**  Sec   her  famous  fpeech    upon    that  occafion,    D'Evves,  • 
p.  659. 


W'flicd  church.     She  alfo  ^ 
gative  which  the  crown  enjc 
bargo  on  mcrchandiTe,  if 
like  her  predeceflbr  Mary, 

fjotmof         *■  "C  power  of  the  crown, 

•««!«».     the  houfc  of  Tudor,  w«s  fi 

lute  and  uncontrolled,  that 

ftatefman  of  his  time,  aftuall 

a  fyftem  of  extorHon,  which 

credit.    In  a  fpeech  be  ma 

council,  he  propofed  the  tn 

to  be  entrufted  with  a  geuen 

over  the  whole  kingdom,  for 

of  abufes.     By  fuch  methods 

VII.  had  added  greatly  to  hi- 

cxprefled  his  full  expeftations^ 

tution  would  procurk  a  great 

royal  treafure,  than  Henry  VIJ 

abolition  of  the  abbies,  and  th< 
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rejcftcd  i  but  it  is  not  a  little  Angular,  that  foch  a  j^;^*^ 
plan,  fliould  ever  meet  with  the  fmallcft  countc-  «2^'*f 
nance  from  an  Englifh  ftatefman.  9erimem. 

Elizabeth  continued  the  praftice,  of  which  fo  compttmH 
many  examples  had  been  (hown  by  her  prcdecef-  'oan». 
fors,  of  extorting  loans  from  her  fubjeds,  and  of 
iniprifoning  fuch  as  ventured  to  refufe;  and  al- 
though file  took  care  to  repay  then)  when  it  was 
in  her  power^  (a  very  unufual  ftep  with  the  former 
fovereigns  of  England,)  yet  the  money  that  was 
borrowed,  lay  in  the  hands  of  the  crown,  without 
interefi:,  and,  confcquently,  fuch  loans  were  pro-" 
dudlive  of  confiderable  lofs  to  thofe  from  whom 
they  were  exafted.  By  an  a£t  in  the  fecond  year 
of  Richard  II«,  the  pr!(;rogative  of  exadling  loans 
had  been  recognifed  by  parliament;  at  lead,  a 
claufe  was  inferted,  exempting  none  who  could 
not  produce  a  najonahle  excufe  ;  the  juftice  of 
which,  the  king  alone  had  the  power  of  determin- 
ing. Indeed,  this  right  was  fuppoled  to  be  (b 
firmly  eftablifhed  in  .the  crown,  that  Burleigh  pro- 
poled  to  demand  a  general  loan  from  the  people, 
equivalent  to  a  fubCdy,  which,  if  the  inoney  was 
not  repaid,  was  in  fa^  impoiing  taxes  without  the 
lanflion  of  parliament'. 

The  fovereign  of  a  country,   which  has  fincc  p^^. 
borrowed  fo  many  millions,  was  then  occaQonally  ^'^^ 
obliged  to  apply  to  Hamburgh,  Cologne,  Antwerp, 
9nd  other  wealthy  cities  on  the  continent,  for  fmall 

'  iiume,  vol.  V.  p.  460. 

p  4  loans. 


«rpun(auaJity,andfucccfs 

to  procure  at  home  the  m 

v/as  no  longer  dependent  on 
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«'"'^-      ^    In  the  courfc  of  the  xva 

important  enterprifes  were  \ 

pence  of  private  adventure 

took  a  part,  in  common  witi 

ccived  her  proportion  of  the 

•  turcd.     On  fomc  occafions, 

equally  divided ,  particularlj 

Wc  fhjp  having  been  taken 

biflier,  fuppofed  to  be  wortt 

fhoufand  pound?,  a  tenth  of  t 

the  queen  was  entitled  to  fr, 

vcflcl..   But  this  fum  was  farfn 

and  they  were  glad  to  give  he 

ot  the  claims,  to  which  they  « 

been  made  liable,  in  favour  of 

•  in  the  adventure'. 

It  may  b<^  nrnrx*.r    I..—     . 
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loan,  or  of  foreign   plunden    Amo   157 1,  fomc  R^*mttf 
iDfrchants  of  Genoa   had  coqcraftcd  to  tranfport  u^rtbc 
400,000  crowns,  for  the  ufc  of  Philip's  forces  in  ll^^'J 

the  Netherlands.     The  (hips,  on  board  of  which  • 

the  money  was  put,  being  attacked  by  fomc  French 
privateers,  were  glad  to  take  fhelter  in  the  Englilh 
ports ;  and  the  money  was  feized  by  Elizabeth* 
under  the  pretence  that  it  was  the  property  of  the 
Gcnocfe  merchants,  from  whom  flic  would  borrow 
it  hcrfclf,  having  occafion  for  money.  This  cir-r 
cumftance  not  only  greatly  contributed  to  the  war 
that  arofc  between  Spain  and  England,  but  was 
alfo  attended  witn  other  important  confequenccs  ) 
for  the  want  of  this  fupply,  being  likely  to  occa* 
lion  a  mutiny  in  his  troops^  reducea  the  duke  of 
Alva  to  the  neceffity  of  raifing  money,  by  methods 
of  lb  opprefllve  and  tyrannicak  a  nature,  that  it 
gave  rife  to  the  revolt  of  the  Dutch,  and  the  inde- 
pendence of  their  republic'. 

The  poflefllons  of  England  on  the  continent,  had  Caidt. 
been  reduced,  previous  to  the  accefllon  of  the 
houfc  of  Tudor,  to  the  town  and  inconfiderablc 
territories  of  Calais ;  and  even  that  laft  remnant  of 
the  conquefts  made  by  the  Henrys  and  the  Ed- 
wards, had  been  recovered  by  the  French,  during 
the  difgraceful  adminiftration  of  Mary.  It  was  a 
town  which  France  was.  determined  not  to  give  up, 
and  which  England  could  not  avowedly  relinquifli. 
Put  as  both  parties  were  equally  dcfirous  of  peace, 

1  Hume,  vol.  V.  p.  194. 

6  it 
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it  was  ar  laft  agreed  upon,  that  the  French  fliould 
hold  Cnl.iis  for  the  fpace  of  eight  years,  at  the  end 
of  which  it  was  to  be  reftored,  under  the  penalty  of 

-  500,coo  crowns;  the  receipt  of  which  was  r»t  to 
deflruy  Elizubeth's  title  to  that  poiTefiion.     Five 

.  hoftagcs  Were  given  for  the  performance  of  this 
article,  who  were  afterwards  rclealed  for  the  fura 
of  220,000  crowns.  Her  claim,  fuch  as  it  was» 
file  Hill  retained  i  and  at  the  end  of  the  flipulatcd 
period,  care  was  taken  to  demand  the  rcfticutioii, 
The  FreiiL-I],  however,  found  pretences  fufficicntljf 
plaufiblc  [0  evade  their  engagcrofnt;  and  the  qiicca 
thought  it  better  to  fubrait  to  thelofs,  than  to  pro- 
Iccute  fo  doubtful  a  title,  by  a  war,  equally  danger^ 
Dus  and  c^penfivc,  and  at  that  time  peculiarly  UQ- 
icafonable  ^ 

It  is  evident,  from  this  long  enumeration  of  the 
various  fuurces  which  contributed  10  fill  the  coffers 
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of /^-S^SU^y*?  •  "  5  >J*  of  iii^hich  ;^. 4*7 > 8,579  ^^^if 
2 :  8^  was  in  filvcr,  and  only  ;C*795>^3^  •  ^}  4i  '*"diT'tk9 
in  gold.     This  includes  filvcr  to  the  amount  of  ^!!fZ^ 

£.  85,646  :  19  :  5J  cnDploycd  in  coining  the  bafe  - "■ 

money,  iflbcd  for  the  ufe  of  Ireland \ 

Wc  arc  told,  that  the  office  of  poftmafter-genc-  Poft 
ral  exifted  in  England  during  this  reign  ^.  Some 
poft-houfcs  conicqucntly  mud  have  been  ercded. 
But  the  pod-office  was  productive  of  expence,  and 
not  of  revenue,  until  the  time  of  the  common- 
wealth. 

The  heavy  burden  of  maintaining  the  poor»  Poor'* 
which  it  was  imagined  would  have*  been  provided 
for  by  voluntary  contribution,  or  would  have'fallen, 
either  on  the  pofleflbrs  of  the  church«lands,  or  on 
the  fccular  clergy  %  became  in  the  reign  of  Eliza*- 
bcth  a  general  tax  upon  the  community.     The 
Ctuation  of  the  poor,  before  the  afts  were  pafied 
for  their  relief,  is  reprefented  as  mod  deplorable  & 
and  even  after  they  had  a  legal  title  to  fupport,  the 
adeflments  were  fo  low^  that  it  is  faid  many  perifh^ 
ed  for  want^.     Befides  the  taxes  levied  for  the  re* 
lief  of  their  parochial  poor,  every  parifli  was  alio 
charged  from  two  to  eight  (hillings  a  week,-  for  the 
maintenance  of  lick  and  wounded  foldiers  and  (ea- 

»  Folkeson  Coins,  p.  6j.    Note,        *  Camckii,  p,  261. 

^  It  appears  from  D'Ewes,  p.  561 .  that  a  bill  for  relieving 
the  poor  out  of  impropriations,  and  other  church  livings,  was 
loft  by  29  votes.    The  Ayes  were  117^,  the  Noes  146. 

^  Steveai,  p.  254,  255.  2^4* 
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meH)  for  wliom  there  was  then  no  regular  provi- 
fion. 

Elizabctli  left  behind  her  debts  to  chc  amount  of 
■  about /.  400,000,  which  w-rc  paid  by  her  fucccf- 
Tor'.  But  that  fum  was  much  more  than  compcn. 
fated,  by  the  claims  to  which,  at  her  death,  he  was 
entitled.  The  king  of  France  owed  hcr/.450,ooo. 
The  ftatts  of  Holland  were  indebted  in  no  left 
a  fum  than  /'.  800,000,  a  confidcrablc  part  of  which 
was  paid;  and  the  fubfidies  due  tu  lUizabcth,  when 
flie  died,  amounted  to  about  £.350,000  vihich 
James  received  foon  after  His  acceflion '. 

This  rcij^n  is  diflinguifhed  for  the  lad:  example 
in  the  Engiifli  hiftory,  of  a  fubfidy  being  rejcfwd 
by  lilt  fovereign,  when  oficred  by  the  people  i  and 
Elizabeth  publicly  declared)  on  that  occafion,  that 
ihe  (.<.,i,fKicrect  it  to  be  the  fame  thing,  whether  the 
V  offered  was  in  the  pockets  of  her  fub- 
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admihiftration*     When  her  crown  wai  in  dangCrj  ^^^eo/ 
m  confcqucnce  of   the    warlike  preparations  ot  undtrthe 
PhHip  king  of  Spain,  who  fitted   out,  what  he  ^er^nJt! 
called,  an  Invincible  Armada,  for  the  conqucft  of  —  '   .  "^ 
England,  and  the  capture  of  Elizabeth,*  the  fpirit 
and  loyalty  of  the  people  are  hardly  to  be  con- 
ccivcd.     The  nobility  ^nd  gentry  fitted  out  forty- 
three  Ihips  at  their  own  expencc.     Lx)ndon,  and 
the  other   principal  ports  in  England,  voluntarily 
equipped  double  the  number  of  vefTcls  that  was 
demanded.      Formidable    armies  were   cojlefled 
without  difficulty  or   murmur.     Every  dircftion 
given  for  the  better  fccurity  of  the  coaft,  met  with 
a  prompt  and  cheerful  obedience  5  and  each  per- 
ibn,  in  proportion  to  his  ability,  furnifhed  pecu- 
niary afliftance,  .and  gloried  in  an  opportunity  of 
difplaying  his  attachment  to  his  fovereign,  and  his 
2cal  to  preferve  the  liberties  and  independence  of 
his  country. 

Such  were  the  different  modes  adopted  under  the  ConduCon 
government  pf  the  houfe  of  Tudor,  for  raifing  a  re-  %,^^^ 
vonue.     During  this  sera,  fomc  progrefs  was  made 
in  finance  ;  the  advantages  of  public  credit,  and  of 
a  ftridt  adherence  to  public  faith,  were  difcovered 
by  the  politic  and  fagacious  miniflers of  Elizabeth; 
and  the  cuftoms,  and  other  branches  of  the  re- 
venue, were  rendered  more  produdlive.     But  the 
period  is  particularly  remarkable,  for  laying  the 
true  foundation  of  the  poverty  of  the  crown,  and 
of  the  confcquent  power  and  importance  of  the 
commons.     When  the  emperor  Charles  V.  was 

told. 
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f"'/  told,  that  Henry  had  fopprefTcd  the  monafteri«s> 
.  ihi  he  judiciouily  remarked,  that  the  king  of  England 
X™.""    had  killed  the  hen  that  laid  him  the  golden  eggs, 

In  faft,  the  opulence  of  the  church  was  always  a 

fure  refource  for  the  crown  ro  look  up  to.  Tb* 
clergy  could  hardly  evade  any  burden  the  king 
might  chufe  to  impofe.  When,  in  addition  there- 
fore, to  the  royal  domains,  the  property  of  the 
church  was  fquandcrcd,  the  fovcreign  had  nothing 
to  depend  on,  but  the  afTiftancc  of  the  natioji  at 
large,  thtoiigh  the  medium  of  its  rcprrfcntativesi 
and  Elizabeth's  fucceflbrs  found,  that  fuchafnflance 
could  not  be  procured,  without  redrcfllng  tlifi 
grievances  of  the  people,  and  agreeing  to  fuch 
farther  fecurity  for  their  rights  and  privileges,  at 
they  might  think  proper  to  demand*. 

*■  Tn   a  nriTk   nrinrrd  bv  StafTord   and   Divenoort.     far  5. 
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C  H  A  P.    IX. 

Of  the  Revenue  of  En^land^  from  the  Atceffion  of 
the  Houje  of  Stuart,  to  the  Revolution  1688. 

•T»HB  acceflion  of  the  hotife  of  Stuart  to  the  Refcnoeoi' 
•*•    throne  of  England,  and  the  confcquent  union  fromThe 
or  the  two  crowns,  it  was  imagined^  would  have  e^eHoufeof 
at  once  been  attended  with  the  moft  beneficial  con-  stuarttoihe 

*  '  Revolution 

fequcnces  to  both  kingdoms.  Unfortunately,  how-  i6«a. 
ever,  fuch  happy  profpeds  were  blafted,  firft,  by 
the  imbecility  of  Jameses  charadler,  and  afterwards, 
by  the  infatuation  and  obftinacy  of  his  fucceflbrs. 
Whereas,  if  that  monarch  had  aded  with  vigour 
and  prudence,  and  if  his  pofterity  had  avoided  the 
rocks  of  defpotifm,  and  of  tyranny,  on  which  they 
Iplit,  Great  Britain  might  have  reached  its  full  ma- 
turity at  a  much  earlier  period.  But  the  domeftic 
quarrels  in  which  thefe'  kingdoms  were  involved, 
bcfides  reurding  their  progrefs,  and  exhaufting 
their  ftrength,  enabled  France  to  acquire  a  degree 
of  power  and  influence,  which  could  not  afterwards 
"be  checked  without  the  utmoft  efforts;  and  the 
ufual  revenue  of  the  country  being  inadequate  to 
fuch  exertions,  the  foundation  was  unfortunately, 
but  aimoft  necelfarily  laid,  of  that  heavy  load  of 
debt  widi  which  we  are  now  incumbered. 

In  addition  to  the  weakncfs  of  this  monarch's 
condud,  and  the  high  notions  which  both  he  and 

his 
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!■'«/  his  fuccelTors  entertained  of  the  inherent  preroga- 
kr  tivts  of  the  crown,  other  c'lrcumftanccs  concurred 
'',{/■  to  rctJfd  the  Bruifh  monarchy  in  its  progrcfs  to- 
'"_''•'  ivnrds  its  meridian  ftretigth  andglorv.  The  former 
jcaloufy  and  rancour  between  the  Englifh  and  the 
Scots  liili  continued  ;  and  every  plan  of  uniting 
the  two  countries  met,  particuUrly  on  the  part  of 
tii<f  I'".ii,t;liOi  parliament,  with  various  obftruitions. 
The  n;rerit;()n  of  both  kingdoms  was  alfo  taken  up 
by  religious  cuncrovcrfies;  and,  atldft,  a  faiai  con- 
tcCt  arole,  with  regard  to  the  revenue  of  the  crown, 
and  ihe  fr-inrhifes  'of  the  people,  and  indeed  rc- 
fpecling  cvL-ry  branch  of  the  conftitution^  however 
iinportiiiit  or  minute;  and  the  confequence  was,  a 
feries  uf  cahniitics,  which  even  the  hiftory  of 
England  can  hardly  parallel. 

The  circumtlances  have  already  been  pointed 
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reduced  to  poverty^  at  a  time  when  it  was  natural  Ret^e^utof 
for  the  fovcreign  to  afpire  to  an  equality,  in  point  y>^;^^^2f 
of  magnificence  and  expcnce,  with  the  other  mo-  ^'^^^I'C 
narchs  of  Europe;  or,    at  leaft,  to   prefcrvc  the  Stuannth^ 
fame  appearance,  when  compared  to  his  own  fub*  i6<8. 
je6bs,  by  which  the  rank  and  dignity  of  his  prede-  ' 

cefTors  had  been  fupported.  Whilft  thcfe  circum- 
fiances;  led  the  crown  to  wi(h  for  a  great  and  indc* 
pendent  revenue,  the  people  reluftantly  fubjc(3ed 
themfelves  to  every  unufual  burden  j  and  were  de- 
termined, unlcfs  in  a  legal  manner,  by  the  votes  of 
their  reprcfcntatives  in  parliament,  not  to  part  with 
any  (hare  of  the  property  acquired  by  their  own 
induflry  and  labour.  Learning  alfo  began  to 
flourifh,  and  to  be  very  generally  difFufed ;  the 
rights  of  mankind,  both  to  civil  and  religious  li- 
berty^  were  every  day  more  frequently  difcuffed, 
and  the  more  they  were  examined,  appeared  the 
clearer  and  better  founded  ;  and  from  natural  dif- 
ferences of  opinion,  between  the  crown  and  thc- 
peoplCi  as  to  thofe  important  articles,  difputes 
arofb,  which,  in  the  reign  of  this  monarch's  fuc- 
ccflbr,  were  attended  with  circumftances  equally 
Angular  and  important  *• 
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It  might  naturally  be  expelled,  that  a  prince 
who  had  been  fo  long  accuftomcd,  to  live  upon  the 

*  Home,  vol.  vi.  p.  47. 
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flfndpr  revenue  which  Scotland  could  then  afford, 
would  h.ivc  carried  with  him  to  the  throne  of  Eng- 
land, Ibiiie  inclination  to  frugality  ;  but  the  contrary 
'  was  vifible  during  his  whole  reign  :  and  though^ 
in  conlequencc  of  his  great  care  to  avoid  engaging 
in  wais,  his  i^xpcnccs  were  almofl:  entirely  of  a 
domeltic  and  pcrfonal  nature,  yet  they  confiantljf 
exceeded  liis  income  ;  particularly  in  the  year  1610, 
to  the  aniDunt  of  jT.  81,000  *■,  though  afterwards 
reciuced  in  1617,  to  j^.  36,617  a  year*.  Theex* 
ctfs,  he  truUcd,  parliament  would  fome  time  or 
otiicr  ru|*ply,  and  therefore  could  hardly  be  pre- 
vailcLi  iipi);i,  to  make  the  neccflary  retrenchments) 
or  tu  e£Ub)ifh  any  economical  arrangement. 


Expences. 
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the  king  of  Denmark,  twice  vifited  the  court  of  Rivmie  0/ 
London,  and  James  was  far  from  difcouraging  the  />I«rL 
expences  which  fuch  vifus  neceflarily  occafioned.  ^"J^/-^ 
The  charges  attending  the  marriage  of  the  king's  ^^^^^^ 
daughter,  to  the  Elcdor  Palatine,    including  the  i6d8. 
portion  of  that  princcfs,  amounted  to  £.  93>278,  a  •*— ~"^ 
much  larger  fum  than  had  been  expended  by  any 
of  his  predeceflbrs  on  a  fimilar  occafion ;  and  this 
prince,  who  had  not  a  fpark  of  avarice  in  his  com- 
poikion,  but  loved  delicate  and  luxurious  living. 
Was  far  from  being  fparing  in  the  expences  of  his 
table  •• 

It  was  at  firfl:  imagined,  that  the  king's  prodi-  a.  Bounty  to 
gality  to  thofe  for  whom  he  entertained  a  regard,  *^°**"'"' 
originated  from  national  attachments.  His  incon- 
fiderate  gifts  and  bounty,  to  fome  of  the  Scotch 
nobility  and  gentry  who  attended  him  to  England  ; 
and  in  particular,  the  unmerited  favours  which  he 
conferred,  on  the  infamous  Car,  earl  of  Somerfet, 
were  attributed  to  a  blind  partiality  for  his  country- 
men. But  James  clearly  demonftrated,  that  he 
could  be  as  profufe  to  an  Englilh,  as  to  a  Scotch 
fiivourite.  His  bounty  to  Villiers  duke  of  Buck- 
ingham was  unlimited.  This  defpicable  minion> 
formed  by  nature  to  be  only  the  pageant  of  a  court, 
was  raifed,  at  once,  to  the  fummit  of  power,  of 
honour,  and  of  wealth.  The  highcft  offites  of 
the  ftatc  were  centered   in  his  pcrfon;  the  moft 

*  In  MacAulay's  HiAory  of  England,  we  have  many  ia- 
ftaaces  ci  this  mooarch'a  profufion.  See  vol.  i.  p.  22.  34. 
001039.  65.  88.  10|.  114.  153,  C^c. 

<^  2  import- 
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„./  imporruDt  tranfadions  were  conduced  accordingto 
\,  his  humour  and  caprice;  and,  whillt  iiis  enemies 
''-^°':'{(  wee  openlv  difcountcnanced,  ihofc  whoboaftcd  of 
the  moll:  diftant  connexion  with  himfclf,  or  his  fa- 
niiiv,  were  enriched  wiih  the  moft  unbounded  pro- 
fufion '. 

TIic  king  was  not  contented  with  giving  his  fi- 
voiirite^^jihe  mofl  lucrative  employments  of  the  (tare,  . 
and  coii fid trr;ible  grants  from  the  royal  domains,  but 
gif[s  in  iiior.ey,  of  great  value,  were  alfo  laviflicd 
on  them.  In  the  firft  fourteen  years  of  his  reign, 
y;;.424,4t't)  were  thus  expended  '.  One  of  his  mi- 
nionS)  Kich,  afterwards  created  carl  of  Holland, 
happened  to  whifper  in  the  kind's  prefcnce,  bow 
hippy  it  would  make  him,  to  be  mader  of  a  futn 
ol'  iiiPiify,amoun[ing  to  ;{j.30co,  which  a  porter  was 
c.irrving  to  the  trcafury  j  in  confcquence  of  lb 
tancc. 
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It  has  already  bcc«  obfcrvcd,  that  in  the  rcign  ^^^'^ 
of  Henry  III.  his  cldeft  fon,  afterwards  Edward  I.  fr-^mtke 
had  an  income   of  only  15,000  marks;  but   after  tkeihuiiof 
the  conqueft  of  Wales,  the  revenues  of  that  prinr  jlXXZl 
cipality,  together  with  the  dutchy  of  Cornwall,  and  '^^^' 
earldom  of  Chcfter,  were  given  to  the  eldeft  fon  %.  Princ«of 
of  the  reigning  monarch,  to  defray  the  charges  of 
his  court.     Thefe  poffcffions  yielded,  in  the  time  of 
Edward  the  Black  Prince,  £.  9982  :  12:7  which 
was  then  a  very  confiderable  income.     But  James 
exceeded   all  "his   predeccflbrs,  in  his  liberality  to 
the   heir   apparent:    for  he   beftowed  on   Henry 
'  Prince  of  Wales,  his  tided  fon,  a  clear  revenue 
amounting  to  ^.  5 1 ,4 1 5,  equal  to  at  icaft  £.  1 50,000 
of  money   at  this    time.     Henry,    whofc    death 
is  much  regretted  by  all  the  hiftorians  of  that  rcign, 
had  given  early  indications  of  great  application, 
joined  to  the   ftrongeft  natural  powers;    and  he 
feems  to  have  been  well  entitled,  to  every  poffiblc 
mark  of  his  father's  attention  and  liberality.     His 
premature  death  was  therefore  juftly  confidered  as 
a  great  national  lofs,  it  being  more  than  probable, 
^hat  his  talents,  equally  fplendid  and  popular,  were 
better  calculated  than  thofe  of  his  brother  Charles, 
to  prevent  the  fatal  diftraftions  by  which  the  confti- 
Uition  was  overwhelmed. 

During  the  reign  of  James,  as  well  as  of  his  4.  iftUnd. 
prcdeceffor,  Ireland  continued  to  be  a  heavy  load 
on  the  exchequer  of  this  country.     At  one  time, 
an  army  of  1 9,000  men  was  kept  up  there,  whofe 
maintenance^  from  the  high  pay  which  even  the 

^  3  common 
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commnn  fnldiers  received,  amounting  to  eight- 
pence  a  d.iy,  was  not  a  little  burthenlbme.  It  was 
alfo  ntcefiary  to  cranfmii  the  money  from  England, 
in  confcqijence  of  the  low  (late  of  the  Irifli  trea- 
fury ", 

Tlie  ElciTior  Palatine  was  induced,  by  his  own 
ambition,  nnd  his  reliance  on  the  countenance  and 
aid  of  the  powerful  monarchy  of  England,  to  en- 
gage in  a  plan  of  adding  to  his  fijnncr  territories, 
the  Idngdom  of  Bohemia  i  and  when  he  proved  uij- 
fiicceriful  in  this  attempt,  and  was  even  driven  from 
his  patrimonial  polTcffion?,  he  put  the  Englifti  na- 
tion and  us  Ibvcreign  to  very  confiderable  cxpencef, 
JiOies  aficrts  in  a  fpcech-  to  parliament,  that  be-  ' 
fides  the  voluntary  contributions  of  the  Knglilh  re-f 
mitted  to  the  Palatine,  he  had  expended  a  very 
confiderable  fum  in  his  caufe  '.     The  king's  paci* 
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vour  to  procure  a  refto ration  of  the  Palarinatc,  by  f^'J^ 
means  of  a  treaty  ;  but  finding  that  mode  inefFec-  fr^m  tbe 
tual,  he  was  obliged  to  have  rccourfc  to  arms,  in  tkeiicJfio/ 
which  he  proved  equally  unfortunate.  r^Jo^ 

Before  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  the  navy,  except-  '^^^' 


ing  in  time  of  war,  was  not  an  expenfivc  depart-  6«Na?y« 
ment.  In  her  time  it  amounted  to  ;^  30,000". 
But  James  was  at  firft  particularly  attentive  to  his 
fleet,  and  annually  expended  £.  50,000  in  repair- 
ing and  keeping  up  this  bulwark  of  his  kingdom, 
exclufively  of  timber  from  the  royal  forefts,  to  the 
amount  of  ^.  36,000.  He  afterwards  abated 
£.  25,000  per  annum  in  this  important  article". 

The  only  remaining  material  expcncc  incurred  7-  Ep"- 
by  James,  was,  paying  off  the  debts  of  Elizabeth, 
amounting  to  about  jf  .400,000,  being  money  bor- 
rowed upon  the  credit  of  fubfidics,  the  produce  of 
which  he  received.  Nothing  can  be  more  difguft- 
ing,  than  to  hear  this  fum,  and  the  charges  of  her 
funeral,  made  ufc  of  as  ftrong  arguments  with  par- 
liament, to  augment  their  fupplics.  In  return  for 
fuch  a  crown  as  England,  James  ought  furely  to 
have  defrayed,  without  notice  or  complaint,  the 
fmall  incumbrances  of  his  generous  predcccflfor, 
and  the  infignrficant  coft  of  her  mtcrment. 

Let  us  next  confidcr  from  what  fourccs  his  reve« 
pue  was  derived, 

"*  Noy*i  Rights  of  ibc  Crown,  p.  8.     Steyens,  p.  272. 
f  farl.  Hi(l.  vol.  v.  p.  316. 

ti,  4  Refources. 
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fyyJ  of  tiinn:igc  and  poundage  for  lifr.  But  tfie  more 
productive  this  branch  of  the  revenue  became,  ilie 
grearcr  anxiety  did  the  crown  feci,  to  enjoy  it  in  m 
own  right,  without  the  ncccfllty  of  any  application 
to  pdiliamcrit.  Thence  originated  the  difpute,  fo 
warmly  contefted  between  James  and  his  commons, 
with  regard  to  the  power  of  levying  cufloms,  and 
of  adding  to  the  rates  of  the  duties  that  were  im- 
poiVd".  Tlic  payment  of  ciiHoms  by  natives,  at 
]ta(i  to  any  amount,  certainly  .originated  in  the 
prants  of  parliament  j  but  the  crown  had  fo  long 
received  tiirfc  duties,  that  it  began  to  confidcr  the 
ciiftoms  as  a  permanent  branch  of  its  revenue. 
Both  M;irvandEIjzjbeih,had  [ho wn  James  the  ex- 
ample, of  altering  the  rates  on  forr.c  particular  com-  ' 
ninditics.  The  fame  pradice  he  instndcd  to  pur- 
fue,  and  to  'carry  to  a  confiderablc  height,  though 
he  w-!s  at  lirft  cautious  not  to  give  umbrage  by  any 
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mcnt  was  proceeding  to  take  fimilar  fteps,  when  it  ^^T^^ 
was  fuddcnly  diflblved  i  and  thus  the  difpiite  re-  from  tit 
xnaincd  undetermined  in  this  monarch's  reign.  iuhImj! of 

The  amount  of  the  cuftoms  was  rapWly  increaf-  J'jJ^f^** 
ing.      At   James's    accelfion   they    yielded    only  i^ss. 
^.127,000  a  year.     The  following  is  a  ftate  of 
their  produce,  anno  1613  : 

At  the  port  of  London  fp^^,^,*'***  -  '  £.61,32216    7 

^  4  Inwards  -  -  4o,x5o     1     9 

£.  109,571  18    4 
Total     jC-»4^»o75     7     * 

And,  towards  the  clofe  of  this  reign,  they 
amounted  to  about  {^.  190,000. 

The  difproportion  between  London  and  the  out- 
ports  is  very  great  j  and  proves,  how  confidcrable  a 
Ihare  of  the  commerce  of  this  country,  has  uniform- 
ly centered  in  the  capital. 

It  was  aflcrted  by  the  famous  Lord  Salifbury,  in  5.  Cnnti. 
a  fpeech  to  parliament,  that  there  are  but  three  in- 
(lances  in  the  EngliQi  hiftory,  for  600  years,  prior 
to  James's  acceflion,  of  a  fupply  being  refufed  by 
the  commons  when  requefted  by  the  fovereignr; 
and  the  firft  parliament  that  James  affemblcd  was 
as  frugal  of  the  public  money  as  any  of  its  predc- 
ceiTors,  and  would  grant  nothing  but  tunnage  and 
poundage.     The  king,  finding  them  determined, 

• 

r  Comm.  Journ.  vol.  1.  p.  39;.    Home  obfervei,  that  8a- 
Gibary  was  miftaken  in  this  aiTertion.  Vol.  vi.  p.  72.    Note  R. 

and 


— / 
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^.D. 


Year  cf 
his  reign. 

1606  —  3 

1610  —  7. 

162I  — «  18 

1624  i—  2» 


Thcfc  were  all  the  fupplic 
mcnc  >  and  of  thefe,  it  is  faid 
three  fubfidies  and  three  fiftc 
i624>  amounting  to  about  ^. 
to  parliamentary  commifllonei 
dated  to  the  king's  perfonal 
idea  has  been  fully  refuted  by 
of  this  reign,  who  remarks  th 
niffioners  received  the  mone 
tally  ignorant  how  it  was  exp 
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upon  them  by  the  crown,  their  power  was  merely  ^tvtmu^f 
nominal.     "  One  penny  of  this  money,  (the  king  fri,mtke 
«  declared,)  (hall  not  be  bcftowed  but  in  fight  of  ;^"^/;y^ 
"  your  committees :  but  whether  I  fhall  fend  two  ^'■^'''^•'*« 
"  thoufand,  or  ten  thoufand,  whether  by  fea  or  i6S8. 
V  land,  Eaft  or  Weft,  by  diverfion  or,  otherwife, 
"  by  invafion  upon  the  Bavarian,  or  the  Emperor, 
^\you  muji  leave  that  to  your  khig^.''     It  appears 
that  a  fubfidy  produced  about  ;^.  70,000,  and  a  fif-, 
teenth  about  jT.  36,500  j  *  confcquently,  the  whole 
parliamentary  gfants  received  by  James,  amounted 
to  about  a  million.     To  this,  there  are  to  be  added 
about  twelve  fubfidies  from  the  clergy,  which,  at 
£.  20,coo  each,  would  produce  £.  240,000  5  and 
one  of  the  clerical  fubfidies  was  at  the  rate  of  fix, 
and  not  of  four  (hillings  in  the  pound ;  and  there- 
fore yielded  £.  10,000  additional.     One  year  with 
another,  it  is  probable  that  he  received,  by  parlia- 
mentary and  clerical  grants,  about  £.  60 fioo  per 
annumy  during  the  whole  courfc  of  his  reign. 

James  had  a  price  a(fixed  to  each  rank  of  nobi-  ^  ^''^  ®^ 
lity,  on  the  payment  of  which  a  grant  was  made 
our.  The  dignities  of  Baron,  Vifcount,  and  Earl, 
might  be  bought  at  the  rate  of  ten,  fifteen,  and 
twenty  thoufand  pounds  :  and  we  are  told  of  four 
earls,  who  purchafcd  their  refpcftive  patents,  at  the 

^  Macaulay's  Hi(l.  vol.  i.  p.  25 1 ., 

^  See  Brief  Declaration,  &c.  p.  70.  and  71.  Fifteenths  for- 
merly produced  lefa  on  account  of  the  great  deductions  made 
lor  decayed  towns* 

fum 
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fiiin  fixed  ii|ion,  in  one  year'.  But  the  moft  com- 
plete iiilhi'.Li-  of  this  mode  of  raifing  money,  either 
I  in  the  rogn  of  Jiitncs,  or,  indeed,  in  the  Englifh 
'  hilloKy,  is  tiie  creation  of  baroncii*.  Ic  is  fup- 
pol'ed,  by  our  hiftorians,  that  iliis  was  a  plan 
"  inventtd  by  Lord  Salifbury :  but  it  w  mort 
probable,  that  the  idea  origiturcd  with  Sir  Ro- 
bert Cotton,  who  drew  up,  anr.e  1609,  an  ac- 
count of  "  the  manner  in  which  the  kings  of 
"  Kngland  fupported  and  rcpairird  their  eftatcs." 
In  this  he  remarks,  that,  "  if  his  majcfty  would 
"  make  a  decree  of  honourhc rcditary  as  baronets, 
"  next  under  barons,  and  grant  them  in  tail,  tak- 
"  iiig  of  every  one  ,f.  1000  in  fine,  it  would  raife, 
"  witheale,  jT.ioo.ooo;  and,  by  a  judicious  clcc- 
"  lion,  be  a  means  to  content  thofe  worthy  perfons 
"  in  the  commonwealth,  that  by  the  confufcd  ad- 
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"  miffion  of  many  knights  of  the  5^//^  hold  them-  Keotw/ 
"  ftlve-s  difgraccd  •.*'     The  plan  was  carried  into  yre«*f.# 
execution   anfio    1611:  each  baronet/  by    way  of  ^^^Vfr 
purchafc  for  the  honour,  became  bound  to  niain-  ^^*^  ?  '^ 
tain  thirty   foot  fuldiers  for  three  years,  at  cigKt-  i68s. 
pence  a  day  each,  to  aflift  the  king's  troops  in  the  — ~"~* 
redudion  of  Ulllcr  in  Ireland.     The  price  confc- 
quently  was  £.  1095*     Ninety-three  were  created, 
the  falc  of  whofc  patents  yielded^.  98^550 ^ 

Amone  the  other  fourcts  of  diflcnfion  between  7- Monopo- 

lies. 

James  and  his  parliaments,  that  which  refpedled 
monopolies  was  of  peculiar  importance,  being 
equally  connefted  with  the  commerce  and  the  re- 
venue of  the  country.  Tiic  king  had  annulled,  of 
his  own  accord,  all  patents  fur  monopolies  by  which 
any  fpecies  of  domcftic  induftry  was  fettered :  but 
all  foreign  trade,  that  of   France   excepted,  was 

*  This  curious  treatife  is  contained  in  a  fmall  volume,  enti- 
tled, "  Cottoni  PoiUiuma,"  pnnicd  anno  1672:  and  the  very 
fame  work,  with  fonie  trifling  alterations  and  differences,  is 
printed  a/ifio  I7i5>  under  the  title  of  "  A  Treatife  of  the 
**  Rights  of  the  Crown,  by  William  Noy,  Efq.  colledlcd  «ifir# 
"  1634."  As  Nov 's  work  is  printed  feparately,  I  have,  ia 
general,  referred  to  it.  But  the  work  was  certainly  compofed 
in  the  reign  of  James  1.,  and  mod  probably  by  Sir  Robert 
Cotton.  Dr.  Smith,  in  his  Life  of  Sir  Robert  Cotton,  fays, 
that  it  was  drawn  up  at  the  delire  of  the  Earl  of  Northampton, 
tod  cbat  there  are  two  copies  of  it  in  the  Cotton  library,  one  in 
Latin,  and  the  other  in  Englilh,  as  publifhed  in  the  Pollhuma, 
See  Carte's  full  Vindication  of  the  An(wcr  to  the  By llandcr, 
p.  38. 

'  Brief  Declaration,  &c.  p.  ii.  Be  fides  fome  after-crea- 
tions. 

poflcffcd 
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polTelTcti  by  cxdufivc  companies ;  and  hence  the 
navigation  and  commerce  of  the  kingdom,  were 
evfry  day  fenfibiy  diminifhing.  "  Thu&"  (in  the 
ftrong  cxprefTions  of  Hume)  "  the  trade  of  Eng- 
"  land  was  brought  into  chc  hands  of  a  few  rapa- 
"  cious  tngroffcrs  ;  and  all  profpeft  of  future  im- 
"  proveiiicnt,  was  for  ever  facrlficcd  to  a  little  tern- 
"  porary  advantage  to  the  iovercign*."  /Intil) 
1 62 1,  a  patent  which  had  been  granted  tn  Sir  Giles 
Montpcfibn  and  Sir  Thomas  Michell,  for  licenfmg 
inn5  and  alc-houfes,  and  another  to  Sir  Edward 
Villicrs,  fur  the  fole  making  of  gold  and  filvcr 
lace,  came  into  difcudion.  The  powers  given  to 
ihcfe  patentees  were  fo  very  exorbitant,  and  fo  ri- 
goroufly  carried  into  cxecutionj  that  they  naturally 
excited  tlie  indignation  of  parliament.  Yclvcrton, 
the  attfjrncy- general,  was  fined  £.15,000  for  hav- 
ing drawn  up  the  patents  :  Michell  and  Montpeflbn 
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As  early  as  the  year  1604,  Jamcfs  had  begun  the  nimem,rf  ^ 
danigerous  pra£lice,  of  compelling  his  fubjefts  to  /^^^ 
lend  hinj  money  on  the  fecuricy  of  the  privy- feal :  ^"f^j 
but  it  is  not  known^  how  much  he  then  proeured>  Jj|2if* 
or  whether  any  part  of  it  was  repaid  ^%     Two  hun*  tsss. 
dred  thoufand  pounds  were  afterwards  extorted  tin-  T^iwDtT* 
der  the  fame  pretence*    James's  opinion  on  the 
iubjedj  he  took  no  pabs  to  conceal :  for  when  the 
commons  petitioned,  that  no  man  ihould  be  en« 
forced  to  lend  money^   or  to  give  a  reafon  why  he 
would  notj    the  king  returned  for  aafwer^  that  in 
matters  of  loans^  hf  yi^uld  rcfule  no  reafonable  ex« 
cufe  i  but  that  he  did  not  wifli  to  have  his  condud 
direfted^  by  precedents  drawn  from  the  reigns  of 
^  ufarping  princes^  or  a  people  too  bold  and  wan- 
ton'. 

James  exa£ked»  mhq  1613,  a  fum  to  the  amount  ^  "^^itutt^ 
of  ii*i%%<XK>^  under  the  name  of  'a  benevolence  5  but 
fo  faiall  an  advantage,  was  certainly  no  compenfa- 
tion  for  the  odium  and  unpopularity  of  the  inea«« 
fure.  Nor  was  he  much  more  fuccefsful  in  his  fe-* 
cond  attempt :  for  though  the  cafe  was  (aid  to  be 
fo  urgent^  that  it  could  not  brook  the  delays  that 
would  attend  afTembling  the  parliament^  and 
though  it  was  colledled  to  fupport  the  popular  cauie 
of  the  Eledor  Palatine^  yet  the  people,  anxious  to 
difcouragc  fo  pernicious  a  pradlice,  at  firft  very 
llowly  and  rcluftantly  contributed". 

The 

*  SteveD^  p.  269.  *  Macaolty'i  Hift.  vol.  1.  p.  (5o. 

■  This  benevolence  became  at  laft  more  prododive.    One 
.Barnes,  a  citizen  of  London,  who  refafedto  contribate,  being 
▼ojt,  !•  j^  ordered 


til, 
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The  neceflities  to  which  this  monarch  was  re-« 
duccd,  made  him  conclude  a  treaty  with  the  Sate« 
of  Holland,  on  terms,  in  a  pecuniary  view,  indeed, 
rather  beneficial  to  bimfelf,  though,  on  the  whole*, 
not  a  litcle  favourable  to  the  New  Repul^ic.  I|.i 
has  already  been  ftated,  that  the  Dutch  were  in- 
dcbced  to  Elizabeth  to  the  amount  of  ^.Soo.ooow 
Of  this  fum  jj|.aoo,ooo  had  been  paid  to  Jameii 
and  he  was  to  receive  the  remainder  at  the  rate  of, 
^.  4.0,000  per  annum,  until  the  whole  was  difcharg- 
cd.  But  the  payment  depended  upon  a  very  un> 
certain  contingency,  namely,  the  continuation  oT 
a  truce  concluded  between  Spain  and  the  United. 
Provinces.  The  politic  Elizabeth,  had  been  put  in 
poffcnion  of  the  important  fortrcfics  of  Flulhing, 
the  Brille,  and  Rammckins,  as  a  fccuricy  for  her 
debt :  but  the  expences  of  the  garrifons,  (whicb , 
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their  country,  continued  in  the  hands  of  England^  nevnue  ^ 
oflfered  to  take  the  garrilbos  into  their  own  pay,  /v^  tit 
and  to  give  James  £. 250,000  for  the  immediate  al'&Hy^of 
pofleflion  °,     The  terms  were  accepted ;  and  from  J^^^ 
the  day  on  which  thefc  cautionary  towns  were  eva-  '^^^' 
cuatcd,  the  complete  eftablilhment  of  the  Dutch  jooe6, 
republic  may  be  dated.    Nor  was  this  the  only 
money  that  James  inherited  from  his  predeceflbr. 
He  alfo  received  ^.  60jOoo  of  the  debt  which 
Henry  IV.  of  France  owed  to  that  princefs  •. 

Jnno  i6o8,  the  Dutch  were  compelled  to  pay  V*^^^ 
an  acknowledgmentj  for  the  liberty  of  fiihing  on 
the  Britifh  coafts :  a  fource  of  revenue^  which  was 
attempted  to  be  more  fully  enforced  during  the  en* 
filing  reign. 

The  lad  fource  of  James's  wealth*  arofe  from  the  >«•  '^ 
heavy  fines  which  it  was  then  cuftomary  to  inflid. 
Forty  thoofand  pounds  were  impofcd  upon  the  crfl 
of  Northumberland,  and  the  lords  Mordaudt  andi 
Stourton,  who  were  fufpeAed  of  having  Ibi^ 
knowledge  of  the  famous  gunpowder  plot,  and  of 
concealing  it  from  the  king  and  his  minifters.  Sir 
John  Bcnnet,  judge  of  the  Prerogative  Court, 
was  fined  ^^.20,000.  The  celebrated  chancellor 
Bacon  was  fentenced  to  pay  ^^.40,0^0,  which  how- 
ever was  remitted.  The  earl  of  Suffolk,  who  held 
the  office  of  lord  high  treafurer,  was  fined  ^^.30,000 
Jt)y  the  court  of  Scar- chamber  5  and  the  earl  of 

P  VLatat,  vol.  vi.  p.  ao.        ^  Brt«f  Dcdirttioa»  Ire  p.  11. 

it  %  Mid- 
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Middlefex,  in  confcquencc  of  a.  parliamentary  im- 
peachmenr,  was  condemned  to  pay  ^.  50,000.  If 
thcfc  fines  had  been  all  exaAcd,  they  would  have 
'  yielded  tlic  fum  of  £.  184,000,  and  would  have 
proved  no  fmall  addition  to  this  monarch's  impo- 
vcrifhed  exchequer ', 

A  particular  account  has  been  publifhcd  of 
James's  revenue,  during  the  6rft  fourteen  years  of 
his  reign,  from  which  it  appears,  that  his  ordinary 
income  did  not  exceed  £.  450,863  :  that  the  extra- 
ordinary fums  he  had  received  during  that  time, 
amounted  to  jf.  2,200,000  and  that  his  ordinary 
tlifhurfemcnts  exceeded  his  permanent  income 
£.  36,6 1 7  a  year  \  Jmo  1 6  to,  lord  Salilbury  de- 
clared in  parliament,  that  the  king  was  burdened 
wiih  a  gre.it  and  urgent  debt  of  £.  300,000.  His 
income,  from  all  the  different  fources  above  enu- 
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thofc  days,  under  a  frugal  monarch,  and  in  peaceful  1**^^ 
times,  though  very  inadequate  to  thefplendidman-  /rcmr^^- 
ner  in  which  James  wifhed  to  live,  and  to  thofe  plans  jS^/^^' 
of  hoftility  againft  the  houfe  of  Auftria,  into  which  ^^^ 
the  commons  would  willingly  have  plunged  him.     '^^^' 

The  fcheme  afterwards  profecuced  by  the  long  church 
parliament,  of  raifing  money,  by  abolifliing  the  ^"^^ 
order  of  bifhops,  and  felling  the  lands  belonging 
,to  the  church,  was  6r(l  planned  in  the  reign  of 
James,  and  at  one  period  was  not  a  little  encour- 
aged by   his  favourite   Buckingham'.      But  the  Aaooi6t4. 
views  and  politics  of  the  court,   upon  Charles's 
acccflion,  took  a  very  oppofitc  direftion. 

The  firft  lottery  to  any  amount,  ever  known  in  Lottery* 
England,  at  lead  drawn  under  the  fandion  of  pub- 
lic authority,  was  in  this  reign.  The  profit  of  it  was 
principally  dedicated  to  defray  the  expences  attend- 
ing the  eftablifhment  of  our  fetdements  in  Ame*- 
rica'  I  to.  retain  the  dominion  of  which,  the  pro- 
duce of  fo  many  lotteries,  loans>  and  taxes,  has 
fince  been  fo  ineffedtually  expended  ^ 

The  quantity   of  fpecie   coined   in  the  reign  com- 
of  James,    was    about   jC«5*43'^>ooo,   of  which 
^.  3,666,000  was  in  gold,  and  only  £.  1,765,000 
in  filver".     It  ftill  continued  to  be  the  pradlice  to 
ifilie  fome  bale  money  for  the  ufe  of  Ireland. 

'  Hame«  vol.  vi.  p«  142.    MacauIa/«  vol.  i.  p.  230. 

*  Mort.  vol.  it.  p.  512. 

t  See  Chalmers'  Political  Annals  of  the  Britifh  Colonies^  vol. 
i*  p*  32>  53*  41*  and  notes,  p.  25.  See.  Pari.  Debates,  anno 
i6|^.  vol  i.  p.  81 — 99.  ^  Folkes  on  Coins. 
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It  is  impolTibIc,  in  this  place,  not  to  regret  the, 
want  of  a  performance,  which  lord  chancellor  Bacod 

;  intended  to  compofe  upon  the  finances  of  England; 
In  a  letter  to  king  James,  dated  2d  January  1618^ 

_  he  fays,  "  God  having  done  fo  great  things  foT; 
"  your  Majefly,  ic  lefletli  that  you  do  fo  much  ft* 
*•  yourfelf,  as  to  go  through  (according  to  yoor 
*'  good  beginnings)  with  the  rci5iifyingand  fettling, 
"  of  youreftateand  mcdns,  which  only  is  wanting^; 
"  hoc  rebus  defuU  unum.  I  therefore,  whom  on\f' 
"  love  and  duty  to  your  majcfty,  and  your  royal; 
••  line,  hath  made  a  financier,  do  intend  to  prcfrat 
*'  unto  your  majefty,  a  ferfeSt  book  of  your  (flatly 
"  like  a  perfpeftive-glafs,  to  (hew  your  eftate 
"  nearer  to  your  fight,  bcfccching  your  majefty  tfr' 
•*  conceive,  that  if  I  have  not  attained  to  that,  thafe' 
"  I  would  do  in  this,  which  is  not  proper  for  me  ill' 
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prdresy  what  this  great  genius  was  capable  of  cf*  x#mm  «/ 
feding,  had  be  dedicated  his  time  and  his  abilides^  ^Z  tii 
to  a  full  inyeftigadoo,  of  the  exienlive  fut^eft  he  ij^ft^ 

>ad  propoTed*  SUS**** 

26S8. 
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It  is  difficult  to  judge  impartially,  of  the  impor^ 
tant  events  which  took  place,  during  the  reign  of 
this  unfortunate  monarch* 

On  the  one  hand,  when  we  contempfate  Charles^ 
private  charafter  and  deportmenc,  we  are  apt  to 
confider,  the  multiplied  chaises  againft  him,  as  ma« 
licious  and  ill-founded,  and  can  hardly  be  periuad* 
ed^  that  an  affe£lionate  hufband,  an  indu4;ent  pa» 
rent,  and  a  generous  mailer,  could  by  any  means 
be  converted,  as  fats  eaemies  are  apt  to  reprefent 
iikn,  into  a  rapacious  tyrant,  determined  to  pillage 
the  property,  and  to  trample  on  the  lights  and  pri- 
vileges of  his  fubjeds*  But  on  the  other  hand,  if 
our  attention  is  folely  fixed  upon  public  traniac- 
tions,  we  naturally  run  into  a  very  oppofite  extreme. 
Even  Hume,  who  has  defended  this  prince's  con- 
duft  with  fubdety,  ability,  and  perfeverance,  does 
not  fcmple  to  confefe,  that  Charles  aflumed  powers 
incompatible  with  the  principles  of  a  limited  go- 
vernment ^  and  that  his  diiallers  ought  to  be  afcrib* 
ed,  neither  to  the  rigours  of  deftiny,  nor  .to  the 
malignity  of  his  enemies^  but  to  his  own  prccipi* 
Xancy  and  indifcretion*. 

f  Hift,  vol  vif  fi  472. 
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w'"^  Thefc  topics,  however,  are  bcttcrfutted  toa  po- 
;i^  .  'itical,  than  to  a  financial  hiftory  of  England  ;  nor" 
H-uJi'f  IS  it  propofcd  to  enter  into  the  various  important 
../.(.■.B     queflions  agitated  at  tliat  time,  excepting  in  fo  far  as 

- they  mav  be  connctJlcd  with  the  particular  objcftof 

this  work. 

I.    Expences. 

Though  Charles,  at  his  acceflion,  inherited  a 
crown  .inti  kingdom,  apparently  in  the  mofi:  fiouriih- 
infj  finiacion,  and  enriched,  during  the  courfe  of 
his  father's  peaceful,  but  inglorious  admini(lration» 
yet  he  had  many  difficulties,  both  foreign  and 
domcdic,  to  encounter. 

The  conqueft  of  the  Palatinate,  and  the  injuri- 
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grant  him  fupplies ;  and  how  difficulty  if  no(  dan-  kttenue  »f 
geroqs,  it  was,  to  raife  money  by  other  means  j  and  /J^Tbe 
chough  his  conncftion  with  the  Houfr  of  Bourboni  '^j^^Xf 
ought  to  have  rendered  him  cautious  of  rafhly  en-  f  "''T^**' 
tering  into  a  conteft  with  that  powerful  family,  un<-  1688. 
lefs  on  grounds  of  great  weight  and  moment,  yet    •  '  ' 
hurried  on  by  the  capricious  Buckingham,  he  ven* 
turcd  to  engage  in  a  war  with  France^  even  before 
hoftilities  againft  Spain  were  concluded.     This  en* 
terprize  alone,  was  much  beyond  the  impoverifhed 
ftate  of  Charles's  finances.    An  expenfive  expedi* 
tion,  however,  was  undertaken  to  the  Ifle  of  R he; 
and  five  fubfidies  granted  by  parliament,  anno  16 zS^ 
were  expended  in  an  attempt  to  relieve  Rochelle, 
which,  by  the  artifices  of  the  Engiifli  court,  had 
been  drawn  iiito  a  rebellion.     But  Charles  was  un« 
fuccefsful  in  every  foreign  enterprize  he  undertook ; 
and  when  a  peace  was  concluded,  inftead  of  fecur* 
ing  terms  of  oblivion  and  indemnity  to  the  unhap* 
py  Huguenots,   whom  he  had  pledged  himfelf  to 
fupport,  he  abandoned  them  to  the  mercy  of  their 
fovereign,  after  fruitlefsly,  but  it  is  probable,  fecb-% 
ly  attempting  to  procure  fome  ftipulacion  in  their 
fitvour'. 

The  inglorious  foreign  wars  into  which  Charles  3.  wirwi* 
had  entered,  were  terminated  by  feparate  treaties  ^°''"'- 

•  *'  Les  Refonnes  de  France  n'y  furent  point  compris.  Une 
**  fi  grand  Infidelitc  aprcs  des  paroles  aathendquement  donoees, 
*'  et  fouvent  reitereesy  fera  une  fletrifTure  eternelle  k  la  me- 
**  moire  de  I'infortunc  Charles  I.'^  VaiTor  Hifioirc  du  Regne 
4e  Lovis  XIIIi  torn.  vi«  p.  i  ip.  ' 

of 
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of  peace.  The  firft  was  concluded  wiih  Fran«> 
amo  1639;  the  fecond  with  Spain,  anno  16301 
.  and  for  about  ten  years  afterwards,  Charles  govcm- 
"  cd  his  dominiuns  in  peace,  and  managed  his  own 
revenue,  together  with  the  fums  which  he  exa^cd 
"  from  his  fubjefls,  with  fuch  a  rigid  oeconotny,  ihac 
he  not  only  paid  oB*  the  debts  he  had  coQCra£):ed, 
during  the  Spanifh  and  French  wars*  but  alfo  con- 
trived to  amaCs  treafurc  to  the  amount  of  about 
£.  aoo.oco.  Perhaps  this  circumftance,  gave  htm 
fomc  encouragement  to  engage  in  an  enterpriie,  to 
which  all  his  miifortunes  may  be  afcribed.  Impel- 
led bydcfrrcncc  for  his  clergy,  and  perhaps  by  a 
real  conviflion  of  its  imporwnce,  he  rcfolved  to  , 
eftablifh,  a  fimilarity  in  ccclcfiaftical  govemnwntand 
ctremonics,  throughout  all  his  dominions ;  and  in 
particular  to  introduce  a  liturgy  into  Scotland,  how- 
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dence^  and  the  EngUIh  in  general  reludantly  fup-  Jj^^ 
ported  his  attempt,  juftly  conje£buring,  that  the  f^^J^ 
conqueft  of  the  Scots,  would  prove  a  prelude  to  the  thS^f 
utter  ruin  of  their  own  liberties.    The  expence  at-  iSZuuLli 
tending  thefe  hoftilities,  reduced  the  king  to  fuch  '^^^* 
diftrefs,  that  he  found  it  neceflary  again  to  have  rc- 
courfe  to  parliament  -,  and  conceflions  were  extort* 
ed  from  him>  which  enabled  the  commons  to  tram- 
ple upop  the  Crown>  and  emboldened  the  army 
they  had  raifed^  to  deftroy  both  the  king  and  the 
conftitution^r 

To  the  credit  of  Charles  it  is  to  be  remarked,  4-  ^^4 
that  he  fpared  no  expence  to  render  his  navy  for- 
midable. At  fea,  he  had  no  rival  in  Europe.  The 
Dutch  were  compelled  to  pay  £.  30,000  for  the  li- 
berty of  fifhing  on  the  Britifli  coafts  -,  and  Africa, 
for  the  firft  time»  felt  the  maritime  force  of  this 
country:  Sallee,  the  principal  receptacle  of  the 
Turkiih  pirates,  being  deftroyed  by  an  Englilh 
iquadron*.  Even  the  mound  which  Richelieu 
erefted  acrofs  the  harbour  of  Rochelle,  was  a  con- 
6ffion>  that  it  could  never  be  conquered  by  the 
arms  of  France,  whilft  it  remained  accellible  to  the 
powerful  fleets  of  which  England  was  then  mif- 
trcfs^ 

This 


^  Macaubyt  vol.  ii«  p.  228. 

^  The  French  had  then  no  idea  of  rivaUiog  England  at  fea. 
It  appears  from  Le  Vaffor^s  Hifioire  du  JUgttt  di  Loms  XIIL 
u  zxv.  that  the  fleet  of  Francei  at  the  fiege  of  Rochelle, 

amounted 
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This  monarch,  with   all  his  frugality,  afTcded 

much  the  Hate  and  fplendourof  a  king.     He  kept 

.  up  twcnry-ftjur  palaces,  all  of  them  (o  completely 

'  furnithed,    that  when    he    removed  from  one  Of 

another,  he  was  not  obliged  to  tranfport  any  article, 

of  furniture  along  with  hlra.  His  colleflion  of 
pidurcs  was  the  mofl;  valuable  in  Europe,  and  he 
fparcd  no  cxpcncc,  nay  he  rivalled  Philip  IV.  of 
Spain,  the  mafler  of  the  Indies,  in  cndcavourit^ 
to  cngro!&  the  molt  valuable  productions  of  the 
ablcft  artids'. 
i>  It  has  been  much  controverted,  to  whom  the' 
odium  ought  to  beafcribcd,  of  the  fatal  rupture  be* 
twecn  this  monatch  and  his  parliament.  Both  par* 
ties  had  grounds  fufficicntly  plaufible,  at  the  com- 
mencement uf  the  difpuce,  to  jullify  their  pro- 
ceedings. The  king  had  to  plead,  the  arbitrary 
fyflem  of  government  prafliled  by  his  immediate. 
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equally  to  blame.     The  commons  cannot  well  be  Remfmt^f 
defended^  for  not  endeat^ouring^  in  the  firft  placc^  jhit^g 
to  gain  the  king,  by  foothing  ans,  rather  than  hav-  ^^*fe^^ 
ing  rccourfe  to  violence  i  and  the  propofals  which  ^J^LL^ 
th^  made  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  war,  were  too  '^^s- 
liarfh  and  rigorous.    But  it  can  hardly  be  denied,  ^ 

that  the  illegal  means  which  the  king  adopted  for 
ratfiog  money ;  the  dangerous  and  exorlntant  pre* 
rogatives  which  he  claimed ;  and  the  tyrannical 
manner  in  which  both  he  and  his  minifters  aded, 
<<  rendered  an  oppoikion  to  die  meafijres  of  the 
*^  crown  not  only  excufithle,  but  laudable  in  the 
*«  people  V 

Let  us  next  conGder  from  what  fources  bis  in^ 
come  was  derived* 


2.  Income. 

» 
« 

It  is  probable  that  the  crown  lands  yielded  a  s  DuasXtm. 
greater  revenue  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  than  un* 
der  the  governiDent  of  his  &ther.  It  is  certain, 
that  a  ilriA  enquiry  was  made  into  the  rights  by 
which  individuals  held  fuch  lands  as  originally  com«» 
pofed  a  part  of  the  royal  domain;  and,  after  the 
example  of  Elizabeth,  fome  money  was  raifcd,  by 
compounding  with  thofc  vhofe  tides  were  dcfcdKvc. 
One  of  the  means  alfo,  by  which  the  king  was  en- 
abled to  raifc  an  army  for  the  rcdu^ion  of  Scodaqd, 

^  Hame,  voh  vi.  p.  304^ 

was 
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was  borrowing  ^{[.300,000  on  the  fecuriiy  of  his 
dcmefnes. 
,  The  jcaloufy  which  parliament  entertained  of' 
"  the  houfc  of  Stuart,  rendered  the  comrnons  very 
fparing  of  their  grants  to  the  monarchs  of  that 
"  race.  Nor  were  they  fo  valuable  as  formerly.  In 
the  eighth  year  of  Elizabeth,  a  fubfidy  amounted 
to  j^.  1 20,000 ;  in  the  fortieth,  itfcl!  to  j^. 78,000, 
and  its  produce  anno  1640,  had  fallen  to  ^.  50,000*. 
Subfldies  were  a  tax  upon  income ;  and  as  the 
wealth  of  the  country  was  rapidly  incrcafing,  no 
reafon  can  be  affigned  for  the  dccrcafe  of  the  pro- 
duce of  this  tax,  but  the  fraudulent  pratSiccs  of 
the  aflefTors,  who  wi[hcd  to  cultivate  the  favour  of 
the  people  by  moderate  ancfiinents,  or  who  coun- 
tenanced every  means  of  cvafion,  to  diminilh  the 
value  of  the  grant,  when  the  government  happen- 
ed to  be  unpopular*. 
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two  fifteenths  to  their  former  inconfiderable  dona-  iti^eme^f 
tion«.     The  next  parliament  that  was  affcmblcd,  j^2^J^ 
voted  four  fubfidics,  and  thrce-fifteenths ;  but  it  ^^^jfe^T^ 
was  haftily  dilTolved  before  the  vote  pafled  into  a  stuarttotu 
law.     His  third  parliament  granted  five  fubfidies,  m%, 
in  confideration  of  which,  the  famous  petition  of  - 
right  received  the  royal  afTcnt.     This  grant  did  not   - 
exceed  £.  i$OfiOO.    But  the  manner  in  which  this 
mark  of  the  liberality  of  parliament  was  received^ 
deferve^  to  be  commemorated.    When  fecretary 
Cook  informed  the  king  of  the  fum  that  was  votedji 
his  majefty  was  anxious  to  know  by  what  majority 
it  had  been  carried.     <*  By  One,*'  the  fecretary 
replied.;  and  when  the  king  feemed  to  be  difturbed 
with  the  information,  he  added,  *'  Your  majefty 
*'  has  no  eaufe  to  be  alarmed,  for  the  Houfe  was 
*'  fo  unanimous  in  making  the  grant,  that  it  feem* 
*^  ed  to  have  but  One  voice/'     It  is  faid,  that  tears 
of  affedion  ftarted  in  his  eyes,  when  he  was  told  of 
this  conceflion  ^.    ' 

Thefe,  amounting  to  feven  fubfidies,  and  pro* 
ducing  about  ^^.37  2,ooOj  were  the  only  grants  which/ 
Charles  received  from  his  Commons,  prior  to  the 
meeting  of  the  long  parliament,  by  whom  fix  fub« 
fidieSy  and  a  poll-tax  were  voted  before  the  com-* 
mencement  of  the  civil  war.  But  the  produce  was 
appropriated  to  pay  the  Englifli  and  3cotch  armies, 
and  the  money  was  given  to  commiiBoners^  ap- 
pointed by  parliament/^  and  not  to  the  treafury.    I( 

t  Rolh.  vol.  i.  p.  190* ,  ^  HttiQf,  tq!.  vi.  |^  %^^. 

is 
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is  worthy  of  obfcrvation,  that  the  king  demanded 
twelve  fubfidies,  about  ;f. 600,000  in  lieu  of  his 
claim  to  {hip-money;  and  he  offered,  in  confide- 
tion  of  that  fum,  to  confent  to  its  being  abolilh- 
cd,  in  any  manner  that  was  thought  moft  effcflual. 
This  propofal  was,  with  the  greatcft  propriety, 
rejefted ;  as  any  bargain  to  procure  the  remiflion 
of  that  odious  duty,  would  have  been  a  kind  of 
acknowledgment  that  it  had  been  legally  levied. 
It  was  propofcd  to  raife  the  fum  in  the  fpace  of 
three  years,  and  confcquently  at  the  rate  of  only 
/.  200,000  a  year.  It  will  appear,  in  the  courfe 
of  this  chapter,  what  confldcrablc  fums  were  fooa 
afterwards  collcftcd  in  Enghnd ;  and  yet  to  prove 
how  ignorant  men  generally  arc  to  what  extent  taxea 
.  may  be  carried,  it  was  aflcrtcd  in  parliament,  by 
s  who  were  fuppofed  to  underftand  well  the 
I  nation,  that  twelve    fubfidics  in  three 
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Notwithftanding  the  great  diminution  of  the  pro-  Ret;enue «/ 
ptrty  of  the  church,  the  afflftancc  which  Charles  frZ7kt 
drew  from  the  clergy  was  confiderable.    Be  fides  ^"j^^^ 
voluntary  contributions,  he  deceived,  in  the  earlier  ^•^^?'*' 
pare  of  his  reign,  eight  fubfidies,  which  2±£.iofioo  i6S8. 
each,  amounted  to  ;f  .160,600 ;  and  it  fliould  feem,  ""*"""""* 
that  another  fubfidy  was  granted,  antio  1 640 ;  for 
the  long  parliament  loudly  complain  of  a  tax  hav- 
ing been  impofed  by  the  Convocation,  after  the 
former  parliament  had  been  difTolved  ^. 

It  has  already  been  (iatcd,  that  Elizabeth  had  4«Coinpofi. 
reaped  fome  pecuniary  benefit,  by  difpenfing  with  Roman  ca- 
the  penal  laws,  enafted  agarnft  thofe  who  adhered  ^^^'^'' 
to  the  Roman  Catholic  religion.     This  ejtpcdicnt 
Charles  had  recourfe  to ;  but  inftead  of  fecret  com- 
pofitions,  a  commiffion  was  openly  granted,  and 
the  popifli  religion  became  an  avowed  and  regular 
iburce  of  revenue  ' :  A  ftep  highly  impolitic,  at  a 
time  when  his  fubjedls  in  general,  were  fo  ftrongly 
impreffcd,    with   the   moft  inveterate    prejudices 
againft  che  profeflbrs  of  that  religion. 

James  I.  had  conceived  a  ridiculous  idea,  thit  a  ^  Qttecn'a 
king  of  England  would  be  degraded,  if  he  Ihould  P<wtio». 
cfpoufc  any  pHncefs  not  of  royal  cxtraftion,  and 
indeed  that  the  daughters  of  France  or  Spain,  were 
the  only  females  to  whom  his  fon  ought  to  be  mar- 
ried. In  confequence  of  this  notion,  he  had  en- 
tered into  a  tedious  negotiation  with  the  court  of 
Spaiuj  which  was  broke  off  through  Buckingham'^ 

• 

^  Mort.  vol.  ii.  p.  544.  ^  Rnfii.  toK  i.  p.  413. 

VOL.  I.  ai  caprice 


only  400,000  crowns;  n< 
fome  years  after  the  marri 
ic  came  at  laft  very  opport 
niidil  of  his  gr^ateft  pecan 

Lnl^*"*         The  queftion  how  far  t\ 
property  of  any  particular 
controverted  j  and  two  lear 
Grotius)  were  employed  bj 
xncnts  under  which  they  liv< 
and  iecond  to  oppofe,  this  f] 
Charles  knew  that  fupcriorit 
the  only  argument  by  whici 
be  fupported ;  and  havings 
impofition  of  ihip-money, 
fleets  he  ordered  the  admiral^ 
thumberland^  to  fail  to  the 
dominions,  and  to  drive  aw 
their  neighbourhood  without 
againft  whom  this  cquipmer 
cd,  were  glad  to  pay  ^£.30, 
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them  to  fi(b  on  the  Britifli  coaft,  had  not  ,his  attch-  f^;;^^^ 

tion  been  taken  up  by  more  important objcfts;        ^^!^Jti,f 

One  would  imaeine,  it  was  impoffible  for  the  f^e  Haufi  of 

°'  t#-/-o  Stuart  t«  tbt 

waimeft  friend  of  the  unfortunate  houfe  of  Stuart,  kevo/iakm 
to  juftify  the  fteps  which  Charles  purfued,  in  re- 


fpcft  to  exafting  the  rfevcnue  of  the  Cuftoms  for  fo  7-  cuftoms. 
many  years  without  legal  authority,  and  in  a  man- 
ner fo  harih  and  oppreffive.     He  himfclf  declared  ^nao  1619. 
to  paHiament,  thit  he  did  not  mean  to  levy  the  du- 
ties of  tunnage  and  poundage  as  belonging  to  him 
by  hereditary  right,  but  out  of  the  full  pcrfuafion    • 
that  the  Houfe  of  Commons  would  grant  them  by 
bill".     And  it  appears  from  the  hiftory  of  thefe 
taxes,  the  origin  and  progrefs  of  which  have  been 
traced  in  the  preceding  part  of  this  work,  that  the 
Cuftoms^  inftead  of  having  originally  been  a  per- 
manent branch  of  the  royal  income>  arofe  from  i 
toluntary  confent  of  the  people  by  their  rcprcfcnt- 
atives  in  parliament; 

Though  the  law  was  clear,  the  f^raflice  was  very 
irregular.  Ever  fince  the  acceflion  of  the  Houfe 
of  Tudor,  the  duties  of  tunnage  and  poundage  had  ^ 

been  levied  without  intermifHon;  and  though  grant* 
cd  only  for  the  life  of  the  reigning  fovereign,  yet 
his  fucceflbi-  continued  to  exaft  themj  trufting  to  / 
the  future  fanftion  of  parliament.  Charles,  at  his 
acceinon,  had  continued  a  praftice,  on  which  f6 
conQderable  a  branch  of  his  revenue  depended ; 
and  he  would  probably  have  received  a  grant  for 
life^  as  had  been  given  to  his  predeceifors,  had  not 

^  Pari.  Hifi.  vol.  viii.  p.  ajSm 

t  s  2  the 
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thp  Commons  required  it  as  a  preliminary,  that  he 
flioulJj  fironce,  entirely  dcfifl  from  levying  thefe 
duties.  Me  haOily  di/Tolvcd  the  parHamcnt  rather 
'  than  agree  to  rlieir  propofai.  This  important  con- 
crly  was  at  la(l  determined  in  a  manner  unfa- 
vourable to  tiie  crown.  The  cxaftion  of  the  duties 
was  no:  locally  abHaincd  from,  but  they  were  grant- 
ed only  for  two  months  ;  and  the  grant  was  renew- 
ed from  time  to  time,  for  very  Ihort  periods.  Care 
alfo  was  taken,  to  affcrt,  in  the  Itrongeft  terms  tliat 
could  be  conceived,  the  excluflvc  right  of  parlia- 
inenc  to  heliow  the  grant }  and  in  the  preamble  to 
the  bills  that  were  palTcd,  all  pretenfiofiS  that  the 
crown  cnuli!  make,  to  levy  the  duties  by  its  own 
ambnriiy,  utre  for  ever  annulled". 

It  is  laid,  that  the  cuitoms,  prcviouily   to  the 
ivil  wzTiy  had  been  raifed  to  ^.500,000  a  year  in 
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reign^  is  not  a  fufHcicnt  juftification  -,  it  is  farther  to  Reverueof 
be  remarked,  that  Elizabeth  cxadted  Aiips,  and  not  /Jim  the 
money ;    that  every  exertion  was  neceffary  to  op-  J^'fc/"^ 
pofc  fo  deftruftive  an  invafion  as  that  of  the  Spa-  |'^/'^'^ 
niards;  and  that,  notwithftanding  the  danger  and  >^ss* 
urgency  of  the  cafe,    fo  moderate  were  her  dc- 
mands,  that  many  of  the  ports,  London  in  parcicu^ 
lar,  of  their  own  accord,  fent  double  the  number 
of  (hips  that  were  required. 

This  monarch's  firft  attempt  to  levy  (hip-money,  pirftcxaai- 
was  anno  1626  j  and  the  precedent  afforded  in  the  ^e-f*^" 
reign  of  Elizabeth,  was  pretty  ftridlly  adhered  to ; 
for  the  maritime  towns  only  were  required  to  fur-^ 
ni(h  (hips,  and  the  adjacent  towns  were  ordered  to 
aflift  in  the  equipment.  Twenty  (hips  were  the 
proportion  of  London,  and  the  other  towns  were 
rated  accordingly^. 

But  this  claim  was  afterwards  carried  to  a  much  Second  ex- 
greater  extent.  It  is  aflferted,  that  the  fituation  of  ^^',635. 
Europe  in  general,  and  the  rapid  increafc  of  the 
Dutch  republic,  in  commerce,  and  in  maritime 
ftrength,  and  the  fuccefsful  piracies  of  the  Barbary 
corfairs,  who  infefted  the  very  coafts  of  the  king- 
dom,  had  rendered  it  nece(rary  for  Charles  to  equip 
a  fleet,  fufficient  to  fupport  the  naval  dignity  of  his 
crown,  and  the  commercial  intereds  of  his  king* 
dom.  The  only  obftaclc  was  the  low  ftatc  of  hia 
exchequer. 

In  this  emergency,  he  applied  to  Noy,  then  hi^ 

«  Hume,  vol.  vi.  p,  224.  ^ 

s  3  attorney- 


anxious  to  p#rtNtm»  if  p<rtW)l65"^ 

.favourite  a  mcafure,  rci^uired  th 

twelve  judges  on  the  cafe,  who 
clarcd,  '*  That  when  the  good  i 
"  whole  kingdom  is  concerncdi 
*'  command  all  his  fubjefls,  at  i 
**  to  provide  and  furnifh  fuch  i 
*'  with  men,  viflual,  and  munitii 
"  as  he  thought  fit,  for  the  dcfe 
*'  dom;  and  that  he  was  the  folc; 
"  danger,  and  how  the  fame  is  tc 
It  is  to  be  obfcrved,  that  this  opi 
nrrally  accounted  dcciGve  in  favc 
yet  is  very  cautiouHy  worded. 
that  the  king  could  legally  levy  r 
authority  :  nothing  could  be  raifc 
vifluals,  and  amrr-unitionin  kind, 
of  convcrfioti  inrmualed. 
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In  oppofition  to  this  public  declaration,   of  the  R^e«ue  of 
very  judges  before  whom  his  caufe  muft  be  tried,  from  the 
and  undifmayed  by  the  power  of  the  crown,  which  thln^feif 
was  then  fuppofcd  to  be  uncontrolablc,  and  which,  ^^Ji^^ 
be  knew,  would  be  ftretched  to  the  utmoft,    to  '^^^- 
wreak  its  vengeance  on  any  one  who  firft  ventured  Hambdco't 
to  refill  its  authority,  John  Hambden,  anEnglilh-  Anno  1637. 
man,  equal  in  zeal,  courage,  and  integrity,  to  the 
moft  renowned  patriots  of  antiquity,  rcfufcd  to  pay 
the  inconfiderable  fum  of  twenty  fhillings  at  which 
he  was  affeffed,  and  refolutely  determined  to  hazard 
any  confequences,  rather  than  fubmit  to  the  impo- 
fition.     A  fuit  was  inftituted  by  the  crown  to  com- 
pel the  payment,  and  the  caufc  was  folemnly  ar- 
gue<i  for  twelve  days  before  all  the  judges  of  Eng- 
land.    Notwithftanding  the  convincing  arguments 
urged  in  his  defence*,  only  four  of   the  judges 
gave  an  opinion  in  his  favour,  whilft  eight  fupport- 
cd  the  legality  of  ^he  tax.     This  victory,  however, 
was  fo  generally  odious  and  unpopular,  that  it  was 
equivalent  to  a  defeat.     It  roufed  the  indignation 
of  the  people  at  large,  and  occafioned  that  firm  and 
fteady   oppofition  to  the  meafures  of  the  court, 
which  it  afterwards  encountered. 

Charles  had  propofcd  to  the  fourth  parliament  Abolition  qf 
he  had  affembled,  in  confideration  of  twelve  fub- 
fidies,  to  agree  to  the  abolition  of  fiiip-money,  in 

<  Nothing  can  be  drawn  up  with  more  ability^  than  the  ge- 
neral view  which  Home  has  given  of  the  arguments  againft 
(Up-0ioney«  vol.  vi.  p.  314.  See  alfo  MacaaUy,  Appendix 
to  vol.  ii» 

$4  '  any 
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any  manner  it  fliould  think  proper.  But  the  Com- 
mons vvilely  refufed  to  give  the  flighteft  countc- 
.  nance  to  fo  illegal  an  impofition  j  and  one  of  the 
'  firfl  fieps  which  the  Long  Parliament  took,  -was, 
to  vote  that  ftip-raoncy  was  arbitrary  and  illegal. 
The  fentence  againft  Harnbden,  alfo,  was  declar- 
ed contrary  to  law.  The  judges  who-,  had  given 
their  opinion  in  favour  of  Jhip-moncy  were  im- 
peached, the  officers  employed  in  coUcding  the 
duty  were  declared  highly  culpable,  and  a  law  was 
palR'd,  by  which  this  obnoxious  import  was  for 
ever  abolifhed". 

Ship-money  wasi  raifcd,  during  thcfpacc  of  four 

years.     It  was  computed  to  yield  about  ;^. 200,000 

a  year :  confcquently,  it  muft  have   produced,  alt 

Dgether,  the  fum  of  £.  800,000. 

An  attempt  was  made,  during  this  monarch's 
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the  medium  of  the  lords  lieutenants,  in  the  diffc-  5**?* 'X 
rent  counties,  and  their  condu£t  was  juftiBed   by  from  tht 
Ibme  ancient  precedents,   in  times  of  danger  and  tk€u!!^% 
inv^afion  ;    but  no  cxprefs  ftatutc  could  be  pro-  ^^'^J^ 
duced  in  fupportof  the  meafure.     It  was,  therefore,  *^*^- 
voted  illegal  by  the  Long  Parliament ;  and   fuch 
as  had  cxercifed  any. powers  of  that  nature,  were 
declared  guilty  of  delinquency. 

Charles,  not  contented  with  the  exercifc  of  lu-  i©*, 
crativc  prerogatives,    on  very  flcnder  legal  pre- 
tences, had  alfo,  rafhly,  endeavoured  to  raife  mo-r ' 
ncy,  in  oppofition  to  the  exprefs  words,  or  at  lead, 
in  evident  contrariety  to  the  Ipirit  of  a  recent  fta- 
tutc.    It  has  already  been  obferved,  that  a  law  was 
was  palTed  amo  1624,  by  which  all  monopolies 
were   prohibited :  but  an  exception  had  been  ad- 
mitted in  favour  of  niew  inventions ;  under  which 
flight  pretence,  the  former  grievance  was  renewed, 
and  the  kingdom  again  filled  with  exclufive  patents, 
to  the  ruin  of  induftry  and  commerce.     Not  only 
fait,  foap,  leather,  and  other  ufeful  articles  were 
put  under  har(h  reftridtions ;  but  grants  were  nniade 
out  for  gauging  red-  herrings,  for  marking  butter 
cafks,  and  for  gathering  rags '.     The  king,  afraid 
of  the  confequences,  or  alhamed  of  having  adopt- 
*  ed  fuch  ridiculous  expedients  for  raifing  money, 
aboliftied  about  thirty  of  thefe  deftruftive  patents, 
when  he  undertook  the  firft  expedition  againft  Scot- 
land.   But  the  people  were  not  fatisfied  with  a  par- 

?  Stevcni*  p.  285,  984. 

tial 


II.  L«».        It  is  natural  to  conjefturc, 
ed  to  fuch  ncceflitics  as  Charl< 
purfue  the  ancient  pradicc  oi 
Joans  from  his  fubjefts  j  and 
the  fccond  year  of  his  reig 
privy  fcal,  were  lent  to  the 
the  kingdom,  demanding  the 
in  proportion  to  their  fuppofed 
ing  to  repay  the  money  that  * 
fpacc  of   eighteen  months*, 
was  raifcd  by   this  unpopula 
1626,  the  loan  oi  ;^.  too,oco 
the  city  of  London,  which  it 
fufe.     Nor  did  the  old  plan  ol 
tempted  at  the  fame  time,  pn 
But  the  boJdeft  meafure  of  that 
aaing of  a gencralloan.     Four 
fifteenths,  had  been  voted  by  C 
liament.     A  fudtlen  diflblution, 

ed  the  grant  from  pading  into  a 
inilead  nf  rallir-rr  o i? 
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demand  thofc  very  fubfidlcs  from  the  people  under  ^^J^^''^ 
the  name  of  a  loan.  The  moft  violent  and  arbi^  ^i"*!!^  ^ 
trary  meafurcs  were  made  ufe  of  to  compel  the  tu  hmJc  of 
payment.  Such  as  rcfufcd  were  imprifoned  \  were  R^giJi!^ 
loaded  with  a  number  of  foldiers  illegally  quartered  '^^^' 

upon  them  ;  and  by  various  other  oppreflions,  were 
made  fenfible  of  the  king*s  anger  and  rcfentment  \ 

The  partiality  of  that  able  hiftorian  Hume,  in  i^.  Extort 
favour  of  the  houfe  of  Stuart,  is  not  a  little  con- 
fpicuous,  in  his  calling  the  moft  illegal  extortions, 
by  the  fofter  name  of  irregular  levies  of  money  *. 
But  however  ads  of  tyranny  may  be  palliated  by 
ingenious  men,  yet  they  will  ftill  appear  to  the  im- 
partial and  the  unprejudiced,  in  their  real  colours. 
Charles  had  ventured  to  threaten  the  Commons,  if 
he  was  not  furnifhed  with  fupplies  in  a  legal  man- 
ner, that  he  Ihould  be  obliged  to  try  new  councils '  i 
or,  in  other  words,  would  raife  money  without 
their  authority;  and  a  commlfTion  was  iflued  ac- 
cordingly, appointing  thirty-three  commiflloners 
to  meet,  and  concert  among  themfelves,  the  me- 
thods of  levying  money  by  taxes,  or  by  other 
means,  "  where"  (in  the  words  of  the  commiffion) 
**  form  muft  be  difpenfed  with,  rather  than  the 
"  fubftance  loft."  The  intention  evidently  was^ 
to  contrive  the  means  of  raifing  money  by  prero-^ 

^  Many  of  the  lower  people  were  compelled  to  enlift  as  fol- 
diersy  or  feamen ;  and  Glanviile,  an  eminent  lawyer,  was 
forced  to  accept  of  an  office  in  the  navy,  for  having  refufed  to 
contribate.     Hume,  vol.  vi.  p,  230* 

«  Hume,  vol.  vir  p.  295.  ^  Ibid.  p.  241.  248. 

gativc 
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gative  alone'.  In  confequencc  of  a  fpirircd  appli- 
cation from  the  Houfc  of  Commons,  this  com- 
mifiion  ^vas  annulled :  but  it  clearly  proves  iti  what 
'  manner  the  king  would  have  reigned,  had  his  power 
been  equal  to  his  inclination. 

Though  this  commiflion  was  cancelled,  yet  it 
id  no:  prevent  Charles  from  purfuing  many  arbi- 
trary mcafure^,  in  order  to  extort  money  from  his 
Ibbjeifls.  Large  fees  were  annexed  to  new  invent- 
ed oflices.  Every  county  was  obliged  to  maintain 
a  mufter-matter,  appointed  by  the  crown,  for  cx- 
crcillng  the  njilicia.  The  vintners  were  driven,  by 
the  terrors  of  fines  and  profecutions,  to  fubmit  to 
an  illegal  impafuion  upon  all  the  wine  they  retail- 
ed. An  ancient  duty  for  furnifhing  the  foldicry 
ii  coal  and  condutft-monev,  which  had  long  been 
UiTied,  was    revived.     It  was  intended  to  coin 
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don  :    if  convifted  of  tranfgrcffing  this  arbitrary  ^^J**^*^ 
regulation,  they  were  fevcrely  mulfted  by  the  ftar-  fr^^m  tbt 
chamber.     It  was  contended,   that  proclamations  theHllfiof 
had  equal  authority  with  laws ;  and  fuch  as  ven-  ^'TLi^-*' 
turcd  to  difobey  them,  were  heavily  fined,  and,  in  '^^^- 
fome   inftances,  condemned  to   the  pillory  ^     In 
Ihort,  more  tyrannical  fteps  could  hardly  be  taken 
by  the  greateft  defpot  on  earth. 

Of  all  the  unpopular  expedients  adopted  by 
Charles,  to  raifc  money  without  the  confent  of  par- 
liament, the  only  one  that  had  any  pretenfions  to 
legality,  was  that  by  which,  in  imitation  of  prece- 
dents, taken  notice  of  in  the  former  part  of  this 
work,  perfons  poffeflcd  of  a  certain  income,  in 
land,  were  obliged  to  receive  the  order  of  knight- 
hood. By  a  law,  paflcd  in  the  reign  of  Edward  II., 
a  knight's  fee  was  fixed  at  twenty  pounds  a  year. 
In  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.  it  was  raifcd  to  forty 
pounds.  The  law,  though  not  repealed,  had  not 
been  enforced  for  many  years,  and  was  almoft  for- 
gotten ^  But  Charles  was  refolved  to  revive  any 
a£t  from  which  profit  might  be  derived ;  and  it  is 
laid,  that  by  compounding  with  fome,  and  fining 
others  who  rcfufed  to  appear  in  obedience  to  the 
king's  mandate,  about  £.  1 00,000  was  exadcd  ^. 
It  was  thought,  however,  not  a  little  oppreflivc, 
that  the  great  decrcafe  in  the  value  of  money  fhould 

^  Hume,  vol.vi.  p.  296.     Macaulay,  voL  ii.  p.  2i8« 
s  Naunton's  Fragmenca  Regalia,  p.  4. 
•  *  Stevens,  p.  275. 

not 
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"i    not  be  confidercd,    and  that  chofe  poflefTcd  of  ft 

fmali  an  income  as  forty  pounds  a  year,  (hoiild  be 

obliged  to  accept  of  an  honour  they  were  unable 

'  CO  fupport.     Tlie  Jctter  uf  the  law  might  be  againft 

them,  but  its  fpiric  was  evidently  in  their  favour. 

There  is  alfo  the  flrongcft  reafon  to  believe,  that 
Charles  was  determined  to  take  any  flep,  that  am- 
bition or  tyranny  could  didatc,  raciier  than  fubmit 
to  the  legal  trammels  of  a  limited  government.  It 
is  known,  tliat  a  commifijon  was  granted,  and  even 
money  remitted  to  Germany,  for  the  purpofe  of 
raifing  a  thouland  horfe,  to  be  cranrporicd  into 
L'.ngland.  U  is  urged,  in  extenuation,  that  the 
number  u:is  rr;o  fmall  for  eftablilhing  a  defpotlc  go- 
vcrnniLnt  iii  liiis  country.  But  though  the  force 
was  apparently  trifling,  yet  the  king  might  eafily 
uJded  a  formidable  body  of  foot  to  thcfe  fo- 
merceiiiiriesi  and  thus  have  been  enabled  to 
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for  the  war  he  raflily  entered  into  with  his  fubjcfts  f^^j;^^ 
in  Scotland.     It  appears,  that  his  revenue,  from /^*»« '^^ 
1^37)  (o   1641  inclufive^  amounted^   communibus  ihtu^\f 
annisy    to  ;f.  895,819  :  5,    of  which,  however,  ^;;;;;;/il*' 
jf,  210,493  :  17  :  4,  arofe   from  (hip-money,    and  '^^^' 
other  illegal  exadUons^     But,   on  the  whole,  it 
was  fully  adequate  to  the  ordinary  cxpcnces  of  the  • 
crown,  though  it  could  not  defray  the  charges  of 
war,  and  other  burthenfome  contingencies. 

When  the  fetal  contcft,  between  the  Icing  and  his  Sappii« 

1-  1/111  1  1       •/•  againft  par- 

parliament,  was  at  kit  brought  to  the  deciuon  of  liamcAc. 
the  fword,  he  found  the  utmoft  difficulty  in  pro- 
viding refources  for  the  maintenance  of  his  forces. 
The  capital,  and  the  wealthrcft  part  of  the  king- 
dom, fupportcd  the  parliament ;  and  the  only  mo- 
ney that  he  could  raife,  was  by  pawning  the  jewels 
of  the  crown  ;  by  melting  down  the  plate  of  the 
two  univerfitics,  which  th?y  generoufly  fent  him  ; 
and  afterwards  by  imitating  the  example  of  his  op- 
ponents in  levying  affcfltnents,  and  even  excifcs, 
in  thofe  diftrifts  where  his  authority  was  acknow- 
ledged. But  the  voluntary  contributions  of  thofc 
who  adhered  to  the  crown  were  his  principal  re- 
fource.  It  is  faid,  that  the  marquis  of  Worceftcr 
alone,  fupplied  the  king  with  j^.  ioo,ocoi  and  the 
exertions  of  the  marquis^pf  Newcaftle,  who  de- 
voted his  whole  fortune  to  the  fupport  of  the  royal 
caufe,  were  no  lefs  remarkable  ". 

Among  the  other  taxes  inforced  by  this  mo-  Ta«oa 

'  Comtn.  Journ.  vol,  viii.  p.  150-        **  Stevens,  p.  288. 

♦^  '  iiarch,  * 


iti^  icignor  ^naries«  wnen  < 
immediate  predcceflbrs,  is  a 
pidly  the  wealth  and  commc 
increafing.     It  is  computed  I 
his  reign  /^.  12,096,220  fterli 
and  filver  j    a  greater  fum 
reigns  of  James  and  Elizabet 
in  general,  omitted   to   ren: 
confiderable  quantities  of  bu 
our  mint,  which  was  afters 
dcrs ;  and  the  property  of  wl 
the  natives  of  this  country, 
proficof  the  coinage,  and  the 
porcation  ^ 
2|^^«»f        This  reign  is  diftinguiflbed 
tion  of  right  having  paflcd  ir 
of  which  was  to  procure  a  ful 
mod  important  privileges  of 
the  other  articles  which  it^cont 
arc  of  fuch  moment  as  to  ha^ 
total  revolution  in  the  nature 
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there   is  one  claufc  by  which  it  is  particularly  de-  He^tnueof 
clared,    **  that   no   gift,  loan,    benevolence,  tax, /rliT*- 
«  or  fiich  like  charge,  (hall    be  exacted   without  f,tujf.f 
«  common  confcnt,  by  adt  of  parliament  ^'•    Since  ^Xt/Lilf'' 
this    valuable  ftatutc   was   enaiftcd,    thcfe  ancient  i<>88- 
modes  of  extortion  have  never  been  revived. 

The  fatal  cataftrophe  of  this  monarch's  reign^  Reacaioa. 
is  too  well  known  to  require  being  mentioned.  In 
jnftice,  however,  to  Charles,  it  may  be  rerfiarked, 
that  it  was  natural  for  a  pnnce,''like  him,  educated 
with  high  notions  of  the  inherent  prerogatives  of  the 
crown,  fupported  by  the  example  of  his  predeceflbrs, 
and  ignor.int  that  a  monarchy  could  exifl:  under  fuch 
limitations  as  parliament  wiflied  to  eftablifh,  gra- 
dually to  ftll  into  that  train  of  conduft  which  he 
unfortunately  purfucd.  Indeed,  when  once  fufpi- 
'  cions  and  jcaloufies  arife,  it  is  impoflible  to  fay, 
to  what  lengths  the  moft  rcfpeftable  charaders  may 
be  hurried,  amidft  the  heat  of  party,  and  the  ar- 
dour of  intcftinc  violence.  On  the  other  hand,  ic 
is  equally  neceffary  to  obfcrve,  in  behalf  of  thofe 
illuftrious  patriots  who  firft  rcfifted  the  exorbitant 
claims  of  the  crown,  that  whilft  a  Pym,  a  Hamb- 
den,  and  an  Effex,  conduced  the  oppolicion  in  par- 
liament, though  they  demanded  rather  harfh  con- 
ceflions,  yet  that  they  dill  had  the  eftablifhment  of 
a  limited  monarchy  in  view.  The  fide  to  which 
they  leaned,  that  of  liberty,  was  founded  on  the 

'  17  Car.  I.  cap.  41.  An  attempt  was  made  at  a  forced  loan 
by  Mr.  Pitt,  fee  his  letter  to  the  Bank,  30th  November  1796, 
(Pari.  Debates,  ann$  1796-7.  vol.  i.  p.  276  )  but  it  proved 
abortive. 

VOL   I.  T  moft 


ciiaoiimmcnc  or  military  dc 
well,  they  took  place  when 
more  ;  when  civil  govcrnmc 
when  England  lay  at  the  mcr 
natical,  and  dcfpcratc  foldicr 
artful,  and  profligate  ufurpcr 


The  Commor 

Under  this  general  name, 
prchcnd,  the  various  republics 
of  government,  which  took 
mencement  of  the  ciyil  war  t 
ara,  during  which  the  public 
great,  and   indifputably   fupc 
former  period  in  our  hiftory. 
broke  out,  parliament  found  i 
a  confiderable  fupp)y,   for  c 
which  the   king  had   raifed  ; 
Scotland  i  and  to  vote  £.Ssc 


*•  /t 
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for  their  brotherly  afliftancc'.     But  thefc  were  in-  Revenue  $f 
Gonfidcrable  fums,    when  compared  to  the  heavy  /rS")^ 
charges  which  were  afterwards  incurred*  ii^'vZjfof 


Expences* 


BtmAft  H  thi 

Rnniatiom 

|68S. 


It  is  a  faying  attributed  to  Milton,  that,  as^a  re- 
public was  the  leaft  expcnfive,  it  was  confcquently 
the  bcft  of  governments  j  nay,  that  the  trappings  of 
monarchy,  would  defray  all  the  charges  of  kn  ordi* 
nary  commonwealth.  The  hiftory  of  the  republic 
of  England,  does  by  no  means  juftify  this  obferra- 
tion. 

It  is  not  propofed,  however,  minutely  to  invefti- 
gate  the  cxpences  incurred  during  the  time  of  the 
commonwealth :  for,  it  is  impoflible  now  to  make  up 
an  accurate  ftatement  of  them,  in  confequence  of 
the  great  fluftuation  and  inftability  of  government, 
and  of  the  frauds  praftifed  by  thofc  to  whom  the  cuf- 
tody  of  the  public  money  was  committed.  It  will 
be  fufficicnt  in  general,  to  remark  that  the  tedious 
and  bloody  conteft  which  parliament  carried  on 
agairift  the  crown,  was  attended  with  charges* 
perpetually  increafing,  in  proportion  as  the  armies 
became  more  numerous,  and  hoftilities  were  more 
extended  <  That  confidcrable  expences  were  in- 
curred by  the  republic,  before  the  reduftion  of 
Ireland    was  accompliflied,    and  before  Scotland 

4  MacauIa/9  vol.  iii.  p.  22. 

T  a  (where. 
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(where,  after  the  death  of  his  father,  Charles  If, 
was  prochiiiTcl  king,)  coulJ  be  finally  lubducd : 
f  That  fucctfiful  wars  were  carried  on  againft  the 
Dutch,  who  were  obliged  to  crouch  under  the 
fuperior  fl'ength  and  vigour  of  the  new  republic; 
and  ag:;infl:  ihc  enfeebled  monarchy  of  Spain,  from 
whom  t'Ao  important  pofrcffions,  Jamaica  and 
Dunkirk,  were  conquered  during  the  adminiftra- 
lion  of  Cromwell:  And  that,  even  in  time  of 
pcaccj  a  foniiidiible  fleet,  and  a  numerous  army, 
were  maintained,  to  fupport  the  authority  of  the 
new  govtfrnuient  at  home,  and  to  render  it  more 
rcfpeflable  ;ibroad.  But  all  thefe  fcrvices,  however 
extcnfivc  aiul  important,  could  not  have  cxhauHed 
the  immcnfe  trcalurcs,  which,  from  various  fourccs, 
fiowcd  into  the  coffers  of  liic  republic. 


I 
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was  nor  confided  to  the  trcafury,  but  was  ordered  i?^w»/ 
to  be  p  lid,  to  parliamentary  commiflioners  appoint-  from  the  Ac* 
cd  for  that  fpecial  purpofe.  j3w^'/ 

It  was  foondifcovcred,  that  the  difputcs  between  r^^uhL 
the  crown  and  parliament,  had  been  carried  to  fuch  '^^^' 
a  height,  that   they  muft  unavoidably   proceed  to  voluntary 
lome  ratal  extremities  j  and  at  the  commencement  tiont. 
of  the  civil  war,  the  condufl  of  the  parliament  was 
fo  popular,  and  it  was  held  in  fuch  high  cftimation 
.by  the  public,  that  incredible  fums  of  money  were 
railed   by   voluntary    contribution.     The  plate  of 
almoft  every  inhabitant  in  London  was  brought  in, 
to  be  coined  for  its  fupporc :  no  article,  however 
mean,  no  ornament,  however  valuable,  was  fpar- 
cd.     The  very  thimbles  and  bodkins  of  the  women 
were  not  withheld  :  every  one  was  anxious  to  main- 
tain, the  caufe  of  the  godly,  againft  the  king  and  the 
malig'nants  ^ 

But  it  was  impoffible,  that  an  expenfive  war  Land-t*. 
could  be  long  fupportcd,  upon  fo  flcnder  a  founda- 
tion, as  the  temporary  fervour  of  the  people.  The 
parliament  therefore  refolved,  in  order  to  provide 
for  the  better  fubfiftencc  of  their  forces,  to  levy 
affcffments  on  the  perfonal  and  landed  property  of 
the  people.  Thcfe  affeffments  varied,  according  * 
to  the  exigencies  of  the  times,  from  £>  35^000  to 
j^,iao,ooo  a  month.  They  were  found  fo  pro- 
duftive,  and  in  every  refpeft  fo  much  fuperior  to 
the  ancient  mode  of  fubfidies,  that  under  the  de- 

'  Hume,  vol.  vi.  p.  539,  54.0. 

T  3  nomination 


imu  LUC  puuuc  trcaiury. 
duced  £.  608,400,  in  the  J 
was  impofcd  *. 

ixcifc.  To  the  long  parliament  \ 

mcnt  of  excifes  in  this  c 
that  the  famous  Pym  was  t 
plan  was  originally  propoi 
upon  liquors  only  j  and  it 
that,  at  the  end  of  the  wa 
aboliflicd.  But  the  contcfl 
was  cxpcftcd,  this  obnoxioi 
ncy,  was  extended  to  bread 
other  neceflary  articles.  1 
meat  was  afterwards  repealc 

Cttftomi.  In  the  time  of  the  Comn 
additions  were  made  to  the  1 
by  duties  upon  coals  and  cu 
a  chaldron  upon  coals,  levied 
in  about  ;^.  50,000".     The 


t         Cf^MAIA*  ■&  ^^M 
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notwithftanding  the  dcftruftion  with  which  civil  ^^J^^'/ 
wars  are  ncccffarily  accompanied,  had  become  fo  fnm  the 
produSive,  that  Cromwell,  anno  1657,  was  offer-  thS^j^f 
cd  ^.1,100,000  a  year  for  a  leafc  of  both  the  JtX'lll*' 
branches.  '^**- 

The  eftablilhment  of  a  poft-ofEcc,  upon  a  pro-  poft.offi«e. 
dudive  and  permanent  footing,  was  principally 
owing  to  the  long  parliament.  By  their  attention^ 
and  the  wifdom  of  their  regulations,  it  not  only 
yielded  £.  lOyOOO per  annum,  but  alfo  faved  an  an- 
nual expencc  of  j^.7000,  which  the  public  was 
obliged  to  pay  for  the  maintenance  of  poftmafters. 
It  is  Angular^  that  the  fuccefs  with  which  this  mer- 
cantile proje£t  has  been  attended,  (hould  not  have 
encouraged  the  public  to  engage  in  other  plans  of 
a  Gmilar  nature. 

When  the  parliament  took  the  entire  govern.  ^*"'^f*  p'*" 
ment  of  the  country  into  their  own  hands,  care 
was  taken  to  fcqueftcr  the  public  revenue,  and  to 
appropriate  it  to  their  own  purpofes :  nay,  the  pro- 
fits of  wardfhip,  fines  of  alienation,  and  other  feudal 
prerogatives,  though  fuppoled  to  be  infeparably 
annexed  to  the  crown,  were  rigoroufly  exafted. 
Purveyance  alone  was  given  up,  a  ufelefs  privilege 
for  a  republic,  and  fo  generally  obnoxious,  that 
Charles  II.  was  obliged  to  abandon  it,  after  the 
refloration. 

In  the  reign  of  James  I.  a  patent  had  been  grant-  wine 
ed  by  the  crown,  for  the  fole  licenfing  of  inns  and  *^*^*^ 
alehoufes.     But  in  confequencc  of  the  fpirited  in- 
tcrpofidon  of  parliament,  this  monopoly  had  been 

^T  4  annulled. 


keeping  houfcs  open  for  the 

lie. 

Puwicof.      ^  The  moft  popular  of  all 

liamcnt  purfued  for  raifing  n 

qucftrating  the  income  of  ce 

and  applying  the  produce  for  i 

lie.     It  is  not  known  what  [ 

thus  appropriated  -,  but  it  apj 

of  fifteen  years,  they  yieldcc 

quentiy,    thtir  value  muft  ha 

£.  56,666  per  annum. 

Crown  xhe   value  of  the  royal  d 

the  eilates  of  individuals,  wa 

cd    by    f<i    long   and    dcftiu 

parliament,  either  driven  to  i 

dcfirous  of  abolifhing  every 

and  in  hopes  that  ic  would  nc 

difpofcd  of  all  the  crown-land 

ing  to  the  principality  of  Wa! 

years  pure  hale.     Nay,*  the  h 
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Thca6tive  part  which  ihcbifhops.and  the  clergy  ^'^J^ 
in  general  had  taken  in  fupport  of  the  royal  caufc^  fromtkt 
naturally  drew  upon  them  the  indignation  of  the  thlH<.ufr\f: 
oppofitc  party,  and   rendered  their  property  not  a  ^R^^^^lXm' 
little  infecure  when  the  parliament  became  fuccefs-  '^^^' 
ful*.     But  the  fyftem  of  diminifhing  the  opulence  chureh 
of  the  church,  was  carried  to  much  grisrater  lengths  '"'^ 
than  had  ever  been   apprehended.     Not  only  the 
lands  of  the  bilhops,  and  of  the  deans  and  chapters, 
but  even  the  rcclory  and  glebe    lands,   were  fold, 
fbme  at  ten,  and  others  at  twelve  years  purchafe* 
Tbctythes  alfo  were  ftqueftrated  for  theufe  of  the 
ftate'^j  and,  inftead  of  Ictried  minifters,  fomewild 
cnthufiafts  propofed,  to  have   Icdurers  wandering 
about  the  country,  in  the  primitive  manner  of  the 
apoftolic  times,  whole  falaries  would  prove  but  lit- 
tle burthcnfome  to  the  public  exchequer. 

The  viftorious  party,  as  is  ufual  in  civil  wars,  piandcrof 
adopted  every  means  in  their  power,  todiminifli  the  ^««>7«*i^ 
wealth,  ai>d  to  puniQi  the  fuppofcd  guilt  and  offences 
of  their  adverfaries.  The  prifoncrs  they  took,  if  par- 
ticularly  obnoxious,  were  put  to  death ;  if  other- 
wife,  were  obliged  to  pay  heavy  ranfoms  for  ob- 

'  On  the  3d  of  April  1650,  a  commiflion  wasiffucd,  to  cn- 
qairc  upon  oath,  ioto  the  number  and  yearly  value  of  all  rcc* 
tones,  vicarages  l^c,  purfuant  to  an  a6l  made  June  8,  1649. 
The  originals  arc  (aid  to  have  been  burned  ;  but  there  is  ono 
copy  in  the  Rolls  chapel,  and  another  at  the  archbiihop's  li- 
brary at  Lambeth,  in  eighteen  thick  folio  volumes.  Hutchins't 
Porfctfhire,  Introd.  p.  39. 

f  Walker's  HiA.  part  ii.  p.  198* 

1*  taining 
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taining  their  liberty.  It  is  faui,  that  unJer  colour 
of  tTialignancy,  about  onc-half  of  the  ptrlbnsi, 
as  wtll  as  landed  propr rry  of  the  kingdom  was  fe- 
'  qiicrtratftl,  and  cither  fold  at  low  prices,  to  the 
fiitnds  of  thofe  who  were  in  power,  or  heavy 
compofiiions  were  demanded,  if  reftorcd  to  the 
original  pn  prictors".  Compulfive  loans  were  alio 
exafted  from  bear:  malignants,  orperfons  fufpeflcd 
of  ftcreil)'  f^tvouring  the  royal  caule.  Indeed,  the 
miftrablc  individuals  who  were  comprehended  in 
that  dcfcription,  were  compelled  to  furniih  fuch 
fums  of  money,  by  way  of  loan,  as  were  often  at- 
tended with  iicter  ruin  to  thcmfelves  and  their  fa- 
milies. 

Under  fo  military  and  tyrannical  a  government, 
I  variety  of  oppreflive  cxaftions  mull  neccflarily 
have  t.iken  piace.  Among  many  others,  that  of 
was  particuiarly  compliincd  of.     The 
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The  whole  kingdom  was  divided  into  twelve  dif-  Revem$t<f 
trifts,  each  of  which  was  entrufted  to  the  care  of  a  ^^  ,^ 
major  general,  who  was  empowered  to  levy  any  ^^^^ 
tax  the   Protcdtor  thought  proper  to  impofc.     An  ^'»«7"^ 
edi<5t  was  ifTued,  commanding  the  exadtion  of  the  i6S8. 
tenth  penny  from  all  the  royal  party ;  and  this  op-  ' 

preOlve  tax,  known  by  the  name  of  decimation*, 
Crom well's  military  fubfticutcs  very  rigoroufly  en- 
forced. The  whole  country  was  cxpofcd  to  their 
extortions  \  hardly  any  diftinftion  was  made  j  nor 
were  the  firmed  friends  to  the  cxifting  government 
always  exempted.  ^ 

The  regular  and  permanent  income  of  England,  Amountor 
during  the  adminiftration  of  Cromwell,  was  about  i  *^"'*" 
^•1,517,274:  17  :  I.     Scotland,   then  fubjeft  to 
the  fame  government,  yielded  £.  1431652 :  11  :  11  ; 
and  Ireland  £.  207,790  making,  in  all,  the  fum  of 
^.1,868,7 1 9  :  ^^.  But  if  all  the  exaftions  which  were 
extorted  from  the  people  at  that  time  were  accumu- 
lated, they  would  amount  to  a  fum  almoft  incredible, . 
It  is  ^flcrted,  in  a  trcatife,  printed  anno  1647,  that 
in  four  years,  >C' '7>5*  2,400,  or  about  ^^.4,378, 100 
fer  annum  were    raifed  •.     Walker  aOcrts,  that  in 
five  years,   forty  millions  had  been  collected  ^i  but 

«  Wallccr*s  Hid.  part  iv.  p.  27.  ^ 

^  Comm.  Journ.  vol.  vii.  p.  627,  Wr, 

^  London's  account,  or  a  calculation  of  the  arbitrary  taxa- 
tions within  the  lines  of  communication,  4unog  four  years  of 
the  war,  printed  mnno  xtj^J* 

f  Hill,  p,  8. 

this 
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'''/  this  fecms  to  be  a  confiJcrablc  exaggeration*.  The 
"  foUuwini;  account  contains  as  full  a  ftatcmcnt  of  the 
L/it/  money  kvicd,  during  this  whole  period,  as  can  now 

be  procuitJ. 


ABSTRACT  of  the   Money  raifcd  in    England 
from  Nov.  J,  1640,  to  Nov.  5,   1659. 


Six  rubfidle-,  at  j/^.  50,ccoe»ch         -        -  ^.     3091000 

Poll  money  an  J  alTcITiiietiU,  lo  dilband  the  Scotch 

and  Enjlfli  armies  ...  "800,000 

Volurufj'  coniiibutbnBforihefupport  of  the  good 

caulc  3L,iii.!l  malignant!  -  -  300,000 

Diito,   for  ihc  relief  of  ihe  Irifh  proteftsnts  -  llio.ooo 

Land -[.■.■:,  or   vjricus  aiTcCinents,  for  the   mainie- 

ii.mcp  £if  tliearm/  .  -  .  32,171,311 

'wz'Xi.  for  (1 .  leen  years,  It  J^.  ;oo,ooo/(r  annutn  E,ooo,ooO 
i'unn:!gpard  psiindage  for  19 years,  ai^.  400,000 

a  year  .  -  .  .  7,600,000 
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Brought  forward         jC*53>7^^»9^'   Rivenueof 

Scqocftrations  of  the  lands  of  bilhops,  deans,  and  ^«fW 

inferior  clergy,  for  four  years                  -  3,528,632  yL<rjlloHtf 

Tenths  of  all  the  clergy,  and  other  exadlions  from  *^*  ^^f^  ^ 

the  church             .             .             .             ..  1.600.320  ^';;,'^lj^'*' 

8ale  of  church  lands             ...  10035,66^   1688.     1 

Fee  farm  rents  for  twelve  years                 -  i>9t3.i76   - 
Other  rents  belonging  to  the  crown,  and  the  prin- 

cipility  of  Walfs                _              ,             .  376,000 
.Sale  of  the  crown  lands  and  princip:ility  (^,  1 20,000 

per  annum)                  •                  •                  -  I,200,oco 
Ditto  of  forcft  lands  and  boufes,  &c.  belonging  to 

the  king                   -                     -                   .  ^  656,000 
Scqueftrations  of  the  eftatcs  and  compofiiions  with 

private  indivi.luals  in  England           -           -  4,^64,986 

Compofitions  with  delinquents  in  Ireland           -  1,000,060 

Sale  of  the  eftites  of  delinquents  in  England  2,245,000 

Ditto  of  Iriih  lands              ...  1,322,500 

Ranfom  of  captives     *              •                   -  102. oco 

New  River  water            •            -            .            -  8,000 


jC.83,33i,I98»» 


*  In  the  account  which  Stevens  gives  us  of  the  money  raifcd 
daring  this  period,  there  fcems  to  be  a  variety  of  miftakcs. 
He  Aates  the  fix  fubddies  at  ^.600,000,  though  they  only  pro- 
duced ^.  300,000.  See  Walker,  p.  7.  Tunnage  and  pound* 
ige  he  calculates  only  at  the  rate  of  ;^.  300,000  a  year,  though 
it  often  exceeded  £^,  500,000,  and,  at  a  medium,  muR  have 
been  £^,  400,000  ;  and  in  the  whole  account,  there  is  a  (Irange 
con fu (ion  between  income  and  expences.  Thus  there  is  flated, 
in  the  account  of  the  money  raifed,  the  charge  of  judice,  and 
the  fums  voted  to  the  members  of  the  houfe,  and  givenr  them 
by  way  of  free  gift.  The  firft  voluntary  contribution  (omitted 
by  Stevens)  is  put  down  only  at  ^.  300,000,  though  probably 
more  produdive. 

See  accouBt  at  the  end  of  the  abflra£t  from  the  Harleian  mif- 
cellanr. 

This 
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This  is  ihc  bcft  information  which  it  is  at  pre- 
fcnt  poiTilile  to  obtain,  with  regard  to  the  money 
.  levied  in  the  time  of  the  rommonwcalih  :  from 
'  whitli  it  appears,  that  during  the  Ihort  period  of 
ninttccn  years,  above  eighty  millions  muft  have 
been  railed,  and  confeqiiently,  one  year  with  ano- 
ther, about  j^.4,j35. 850  per  annum i  but  a  confi- 
derable  part  of  that  immcnfc  ircafurc,  was  cither 
lai-ilhcd  by  parliament  upon  its  own  members,  or 
was  fraudulently  embezzled. 

By  the  o)d  law  of  parliament,  every  member 
was  entitled  to  receive  wages  from  the  place  he 
reprcfcnted,  to  defray  the  charges  of  his  journey, 
and  the  cxpcnces  incurred  during  his  rtfzdcnce  in 
the  c.ipitji.  But  the  members  oif  the  long  parlia- 
fTier.t,  when  it  alTumed  the  government  of  the 
country,  ini^ead  of  applying  to  their  refpcftivc 
conftitucnis,  voted  to  each   member,  for  his  own 
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and  in  free  gifts  to  the  faints,  the  fum  of  ^.679,800  Revenue cf 
was  publicly-expended  *.  -  .  /vS;  m* 

The  parliament  is  alfo  accufcd,  of  fufFcring  the  tfj^/.^^ 
moft  enormous  frauds  to  be  perpetrated  with  im-  ^^J?  '*• 
punity.     Inftend  of  the  public  accounts  being  ex-  »688. 
amincd  at  the  Exchequer,  where  peculation  could  pu^nc 
with  difficulty   efcape  dcteftion,  every  branch  of  ^'*'*^'- 
the  revenue,  and  every  article  of  expence,  was  in- 
trufted  to  committees  of  the  hou!c,  who  appropri- 
ated whatever  fum  they  thought  proper  to  their 
own  private  ufe  ^.     By  thefc  frauds,  the  parliament 
was  difabled  frorti  paying  the  army  regularly.     Its 
arrears  amounted  to  ;^.  33 1,000,  and  that  mutiny, 
which  proved  the  principal  fource  of  Cromwell's 
exaltation,  was  owing  to  the  indignation  with  which 
the  troops  faw  the  members  of  the  houfc  of  com- 
mons, rioting  in  wealth,  procured  by  public  plunder, 
whilft  they,  who  had  fought  their  battles,  could 
hardly  provide  themfclves  with  fubfiftence.     They         , 
loudly  complained,    '*  that  parliament  bellowed 
"  upon  its  own  members  ^.1000  a  week  out  of 
*'  the  public  treafury,   whilft  the   foldiers  wants 
"  were  great,  and  the  people  in  the  utmoft  neccf- 

We  arc  told  that  Cfomwell  expended  £.  60,000  Secret ioiei. 
a  year  in  procuring  intelligence  j  a  circumftancc 
which  has  been  greatly  celebrated,  and  contributed 

'  Walker '3  Hid.  partii.  p.  151.  152.  Part  u  p.  143.  149. 
l66>  1679  168,  169,  X70,  Sec.  and  part  ii.  p.  192.  206* 
209.  248.     Stevens^  p.  294. 

*  Hume,  vol.  vii    p.  92,         ^  Walker's  Hift.  part  ii.  109. 

much 
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an  liiQ  Licaiury,  ana  itores  to  Che 
when  its  authority  was  abolifht 

*  yet  fuch  was  the  cxpcncc  of  hi? 

he  died  indebted  to  the  amo 
It  principally^  however,  confi 
army  and  navy,  and  therefore 
the  reftoration. 

General  fur.      During  Crooiweirs  admini 
pofed  to  take  a  general  furvey 
dom,  in  imitation   of  that  tal< 
Henry  VIII,     It   was  begun 
neighbourhood,  and  certain  C( 
pointed,  to  inquire  upon  oath,  anc 
value  of  every  man^s  eftate,  bctl 
But  the  attempt  was,  after  all, 
when  thofc  who  were  in  power  e 
they  thought  proper,  under  any 
frivolous,  ns  delinquency,  malij 
hardly  neceflary  to  be  at  the  trou 
the  wealth  and  ability  of  indivic 
any  regular  fyftcm  of  taxation. 


Ch.  tXi       or  THB  British  kmpxri.  aig 

England 
from  (bt 

CHARLES    II.  tSti 

1688. 

The  rcftoration,  however  pafllonately  dcGrcd  by  < 

the  people,  and  though,  on  the  whole,  attended 
with  confiderable  advantages  to  the  public,  from 
the  re-eftablifhment  of  the  ancient  conftitutionj 
and  the  deftrudion  of  anarchy  and  military  ufur« 
pation,  was  neverthelefs  far  from  being  accompa* 
Died  with  all  thofe  beneficial  confequences  that 
xn^ht  naturally  have  been  expe6ted.     The  diflp- 
lute  charader  of  Charles  IL,  the   bigotry  of  his 
brother  James,  by  whofe  advice  public  affairs  were 
principally  conducted,  and  the  jealoufy  of  fuch  as 
were  ftill  tindured  with  republican  principles,  which 
led  them  to  view  every  meafure  of  the  court  with 
fufpicion  and  diigufl,  rendered  the  greater  part  of 
his  reign,  neither  happy  at  home,   nor  honourable 
abroad.     But  the  concluHon  of  it,  when  he  fub- 
mieted  to  be  the  tool  of  Lewis  XIV.,  when  he  de- 
termined to  govern  without  affembling  any  parlia«> 
inent>  and  when   it  became  the  dodrine  of  the 
court,  that  it  was  better  for  a  king  of  England,  to 
be  the  penfioner  of  France,  than  controlled  by  five 
hundred  of  his  own  infolent  fubjeds,  bore  but  lit- 
tle refemblance  indeed,  to  the  legal  adminiftration, 
of  the  limited  fovereign  of  a  free  people. 

The  materials  with  which  we  are  furniflied  by 
hillorians^  and  by  the  public  records,  with  refpeft 
to  this  monarch's  income  and  expenditure,  are  fo 

VOL.  I.  u  numerous. 


or  incidental. 
T  I'crtna-        DuHng  thc  reign  of  Charles 
j!cn«s!        what  may  be  called  a  legal  and 
biiftimcnt,  for  ever  fincc  the 
been  thought  neceflary  to  provi 
peace^    for  the  national  protc< 
and  hence  have  arifen,  permam 
and  ordnance  expences. 
Thentfy.        The    navy,    at    this   perioc 
£.  300,000  a  year,  cxclufively  c 
in  tinae  of  war^  and  occafional 
thent.    But  this,    though  a  cc 
Charles's  revenue,  was  hardly  fi 
that  fuperiority  in  maritime  po 
ought  ever  to  maintain.    The  ft 
at  fea,  was  nearly  equal  i  and  l 
narch  Lewis  XIV.  exerted  all 
llhtefmen,  and  all  the  wealth  of 
tempting  to  raife  a  navy^  adequs 
his  proud  and  lofty  pretenfion 
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his  reign,  the  fovereigns  of  this  country,  confiding  ^^^ 
in  the  affe&ions  and  native  valour  of  their  people,  from  the 
maintained   no  (landing   forces,  and  neither  .had  tiJu^rf 
guards  to  attend  them  in  their  progrefs,  nor  to  (land  u^^** 
as  centinels  at  their  gates.     This  alteration  in  our  '^^^' 
domeftic  oeconbmy,  has  often  been  condemned ; 
and  yet  the  conduft  of  other  powers,  in  keeping 
Up  formidable  bodies  of  experienced  veterans,  ren- 
dered it,  to  a  certain  degree,  indifpenfaBly  nece(raryi 
The  annual  expence  of  this  monarch,  for  guards 
and  garrifons,  amounted  to  about  £.  202,060,  and 
the  number  of  his  troops  varied  from  four  to  eight 
thoufand  men.     Even  that  fmall  body  excited  the 
fufpicion  and  jealoufy  of  the  public  i  and,  by  a  vote 
of  the  houfe  of  commons,  anno  1679,  ^^  declare 
cd  contrary  to  law". 

The  ordnance,  including  oi-dinary  and  extfaor-  OrdnaoHU 
dinary  expences,  amounted  only  to  about  ^{^.40,000 
a  year :  a  very  moderate  charge,  when  compared 
10  modern  tftimates :  but  it  was  then  imaginedi 
that  fortifications  were  utmede(rary  in  England; 
nor  had  the  artillery  become  fo  important  a  branch 
of  the  military  department. 

The  nature  and  amount  of  the  civil  lift,  and  of  cmiUA. 
the  oth^r  expenccs  of  th6  crown,  during  this  reign^ 
are  fo  dearly  illuftratcd  by  the   following  ftate  of 
itspropoicd  expenditure   for  the   year  1676,  that 
any  farther  explanation  feems  to  be  unnecedary* 

■  Hame,  vol.  vlii.  p.  io5* 

y  2  Expenccs 


Band  of  penfioners 

Robe»  .  .  • 

Jewel  pfice 

Penfiofis,  incladiog  the  queen's  ina 

York.  &c  .  « 

Ambafladors 

Judges,  mafters  in  Chanceiy,  &c. 
Mafter  of  the  horfe 
Cafaal  difborfements 
Hawks,  harriers,  tents,  &c» 
Secret  fenrice  money 
New  years  gifts 
Tower  expences  for  prHoners 
Managemnt  of  eotcHe  and  cnfloms 
Angel  gold  for  heaUng  medala 
Iiiberatis  oat  of  the  Ezcheqaer 

Peace  ^ftabliihir 

Navy  • 

Army  .  •  » 

Ordnance  •  •  . 


Mlfcellaneous  Exd 
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It  is  probable^  however,  that  the  permanent  ex-  ^J^JJ^ 
pences  of  government,  were  in  general  tqorc  conii-  -^T^j^f 
derable  s  for  previous  allotments,  drift  computa-  thtaZjkwf 
ttons,  and  plaufible  eflimates,  can  hardly  ever  be  p^;^^ 
rigidly  adhered  to.  '^^*' 

The  parliament,  ibon  after  the  reftoration,  had  s^inrtto- 
voted  the  king  a  revenue  of  £.  i,aoo,ooo  a  year  ^  ftum. 
But  that  fum,  which  would  have  defrayed  the  or- 
dinary  expences  of  the  crown,  was  never  fuUy 
made  up :  nor  were  its  deficiencies  compeniated 
by  new  and  additional  fupplies.  The  king,  at  the 
fame  time,  incurred  many  temporary  and  incidental 
expences,  of  fo  heavy  a  nature,  that  he  was  kept  in 
perpetual  diftrcis. 

At  the  conclufion  of  the  civil  war,  ev6ry  veftige  ExpeneiicA 
of  royalty  had  been  annihilated.     The  king^s  pa-  tion. 
laces  and  furniture  had  been  fold;  the  jewels  of 
the  crown  had  been  difpofcd  of  i  and  every  mea<- 
fure  had  been  taken,  as  if  monarchy  were  never 
again  to  be  the  eftabliihed  government  of  England. 
Parliament,  therefore,  was  obliged  to  grant  ct>n(i- 
derable  fums,  to  defray  the  expences  of  the  corona- 
tion,  and  to  make  up  for  thofc  heavy  lofles  which 
the  crown  had  fuftained.    By  two  different  afls^ 
£.  14O1OOO  were  raifed  and  appropriated  to  the(c 
purpofes ' :  and  afterwards,  a  free  and  voluntary 
prefent  was  given  to  his  majefty,  the  produce  of 
which  is  unknown  \ 


*  Cbmm.  Journ.  vol,  viii,  p.  150, 

f  It  Car.  U.  c:.  21.  99*  ^  13  Car.  II.  c.  15^ 

V  3  Debts 


-\ 


fmall  revenue,  fully  to  difchargi 

furely  to  have  fubjcfted  himfclf 

difficulties,  rather  than  to   have 

zealous  friends  to  continue  in  fu 

liament  voted  ^.60,000  to  be  < 

that  unfortunate  defcription  of  m 

the  principal  recompence  they  i 

loyalty  and  fervices.    Some  atten 

to  thofe,  who  had  materially  contril 

prcfcrvation,  after  the   battle  ol 

Charles  fometinics  could  not  refi 

received  of  their  cakmitous  fitu; 

onally  fupplicd  them,  with  what 

poflibly  fpare,  from  the  rapacity  < 

ly.fLandmg    "    Qnc'of  thc  fitft  and  moft  neo 

the  reftoration,  was  the  difbahdii 

lican  army,  which  had  occafioncd 

tions,  and  had  been  fo  much  inu 

flaughter.     The  expcnce  of  this  1 

fiderablc ;  for  it  was  requifite  to 


the  amy. 
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difiniflion.     It  i$  faid  that  the  kingi  when  he  re-  ^^^y-^ 
viewed  this  formidable  body,  before  it  was  dilband- /;<"»i*'  ^ 
ed^  could  not  avoid  expreifing  his  wifties  to  retain  rheHmjiof 
them  in  his  pay ;    ^d  nothing  but  Clarendon's  Re^oblLm 
weight  and  influence  could  have  prevented  his  at-  '^^^' 
tempting^  by  fome  evafion  or  other,  to  have  con- 
tinued them  in  his  fervice. 

The  fortrefs  of  Tangiers  in  Africa,  was  incllid-  Tangien. 
ed  in  the  dowry  which  Charles  received,  with  Ca- 
therine of  Portugal :  and  the  poflfeflion  of  it  was 
fuppofed  to  be  of  confiderable  ufe  in  protecting 
our  trade  to  the  Mediterranean.  Great  fums  of 
money,  therefore^  had, been  expended  in  the  im- 
provement of  the  harbour,  and  in  adding  to  the 
fortifications;  and  the  garrifon  maintained  there 
coft  from  £.  50,000  to  )^.  60,000  per  annum.  But 
this  expencc  did  not  continue  throughout  the  whole 
of  Charles's  reign  ;  for  when  he  found  that  it  was 
impofllble  for  him  to  depend  upon  regular  fupplies 
from  parliament,  he  ordered  the  town  to  be  aban- 
doned, the  mole  to  be  entirely  deftroycd,  and  the 
garrifon  to  be  brought  over  to  England. 

The  war  which  Charles  entered  into  with  the  Ffrft  Dutch 
Dutch,  was  unjufl:  in  its  commencement,  and  impo- 
litic in  its  cQntinuance.  They  were  willing  to  have 
given  him  every  fatisfadion  he  could  reafonably 
deGre  i  and  in  confequence  of  the  injuftice  of  his 
condudt,  he  had  not  only  to  contend  with  the  re* 
public  of  Holland,  then  in  the  zenith  of  its  power, 
but  alfo  with  France  and  Denmark,  by  whom  that 
ftate  was  at  laft  fupportcd  :  and  however  keenly  his 

y  4  fubjeds 


war. 


nisToa^'  OF  THE  puflttc  HEVENus      Parti, 

fubjctfts  might  at  firfl:  engage  in  ib  unjuftifiablc  a. 
qusrrclj  from  commercial  jcaloufy  of  their  neigh- 
bours, yet  he  had  every  rcalon  to  expeft,  that  they 
would  Ibon  grow  weary  of  flirniftiing  him  with  fup- 
phcEj  unlefs  encouraged  by  the  moft  lignal  fucr 
celTes.  Parliament  voted  the  fum  of  ;£■  5)483,845 
for  carrying  on  the  war.  But  the  funds  appropri- 
atfcd  to  the  piirpofc  were  not  fufficiently  produdive, 
The  war  coft  the  Dutch  forty  millions  of  livres  a 
year,  above  three  millions  fterling'.  The  only 
advantage  which  England  received  from  it,  was 
the  acquifition  of  New  York  :  a  poor  rccompencc 
for  the  difgrace  at  Chatham,  and  the  blood  an4 
ircafiirt  waflcd  in  fo  iniquitous  a  contefl, ! 

Of  all  the  combinations  which  modem  Europe 
can  produce,  for  the  deftruiTtion  of  any  particular 
,  perhaps  that  between  France  and  England, 
'ic  annihilation  of  the  Dutch  republic,  is  the 
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His.people^  aOiamcd  of  the  attempt,  and  dread-  Revmu^ 
ing  the  confequences  of  its  fuccefs,    refufed  toy^^i^ 
give  him  any  confiderable  afliftancc  \  and  by  this  ^^rf^ 
negative    fuccour    to    the   Dutch,    greatly    con-  ^^^f'*' 
tribixed  to  their  fafety.    During  the  war,  the  fum  i688. 
of  iC»>>^38,75o  was  voted  by  parliament  ^  but  the  "■"^. 

obje^  of  it  was  to  procure  the  recall  of  the  decla- 
ration  of  indulgence  ;  and  it  was  finally  granted  to 
fecompenfe  the  king  for  agreeing  to  its  being  an- 
nulled* 

The  only  other  material  warlike  expence,  dur-  Pr^mtioM 
ing  this  reign  ^  was  the  making  preparations  for  a  F^e. 
rupture  with  France,  to  which  the  king  was  ftrongr 
)y  urged  by  his  parliament.  Some  fupplies  were 
granted  for  that  purpofe,  which  were  faithfully  ap- 
plied :  and  it  is  alfo  fuppofed  that  Charles  added 
confiderable  fums  out  of  his  own  perfonal  revenue. 
But  the  king  and  his  parliament  had  become  fo 
jealous  of  each  other,  that  the  affair  ended  in  no- 
thing $  and  in  confequence  of  thefe  unfortunate 
differences,  the  allies  of  England  were  left  at  the 
mercy  of  France,  and  obliged,  at  the  congrefs  of 
Nimequcn,  to  accept  of  any  terms  that  Louis 
^ught  proper  to  prcfcribe. 

The  difgraces  of  this  monarch's  reign  were  great-  vmu&aeh. 
if  owing  to  his  prodigality.     In  one  of  his  fpeeches  aiuio^675. 
to  parliament,  he  confeffed  that  he  had  not  been 
altogether  fb  frugal  as  he  might  have  been,  and  re- 

t  Some  afliftance  was  given  to  Portogal ;  an  expedition  fent 
againfl  Algiers;  and  (ome  diftdrbaiieea  gelled  in  Virginia, 
3at  the  expence  could  not  be  very  great* 

folved 


jt<om]naceiy  tue   event  has 

gloomy  predictions. 

Origin  9f         Though  the  propriety  of  ; 

»y  w'dfe    ^^  ^  branch  of  the  revenue, 

cives  was  pretty  generally  acl 

a  nuitter  of  confiderable  dii 

how  to  make  up  the  deficier 

thofe  ought  to  have  been  loai 

of  the  commutation^  who  wei 

burden  s  and  in  the  reign  of  . 

plan  was  in  agitation^  it  was 

change,  an  annual  fee  farm  n 

and  infeparably  annexed  to  tl 

ciicB  having  been  introduced  b; 

and  paid  v^ichout  much  oppc 

inftead  of  a  land-tax,  an  exci 

pence  fir  barrel  upon  aH  beei 

portionable  fum  upon  other  liq 

dom,  was  eftablifhed;  which 

■  The    anfinniMf-    l^waliMf-     vMiInn 
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profits  of  wine  Uccace8>  ic  was  calculated  would  lUvtma^ 
produce  fix)m  ^.200,000  to  ^^.300,000  a  year,  and  /r^jflSf 
was  confidcred  to  be  an  ample'  compenfadon.  '£^Sm^tf 

But  the  income  which  parliannent  had  voted  as  ^JJJIJ^^ 
neceflary  for  the  public  fervice,  could  not  be  raiicd,  '^^^ 
without  the  aid  of  fome  new  additional  impofition ;  Harth. 
and  the   duty  of  hcarthmoncy  was  at  laft  granted  '^"*^' 
to  the  king  and  his  fuccefTors  \     This  was  a  tax  of 
two  (hillings  for  every  hearth,  in  all  houfes  paying 
to  church  and  poor  -,  and  notwithftanding  the  popu- 
lar objedions  which  have  been  urged  againd  it> 
there  is  no  well-founded  reafoo  to  call  it  cither 
bnrdenfbme  or  unequal^  and  it  is  Hill  paid  io  Ire* 
land  without  inconvenience  or  complaint. 

The  income  which  was  in  general  collcfted^  from 
the  various  branches  of  the  crown  reveDue>  during 
this  reign^  will  appear  fufficiently  evident  from  the 
foUowmg  (latement : 

Account  of  the  permanent  Income  of  the  Crown, 

anno  1662  • 

Ctaftomt  -  •  •  •        jf.  400,000    o 

Royal  domiinB  ...  100,000    o 

DomForeft  «...  5,000    9 


Carried  orer        £.  505,000    o 

*  Hame  (toI.  viL  p*  377.)  fates,  ditt  it  was  only  graitfed 
diirUi£  tii  king's  lift.  Thif,  and  fome  Qthsr  trifling  miftaket  of 
thtt  excellent  hiflorian,  fhoald  be  attended  to  in  the  futarr 
editions  of  his  works.    The  firft  a£t  hy  which  Learthmonejr 

was  eramed  was  15  Car.  II.  c.  10. 

*  *  Poll 

7 


It  appears,  from  this  ftatement,  that 
mcnt  did  not  make  up  the  full  income  w 
voted.  When  the  firft  fervor  of  the 
was  over,  they  probably  repented  of  the 
they  had  haftily  come  to,  and  perceived 
flty  of  preferving  the  crown  dependent 
people.  They  confidered  that  they  hac 
a  fceptre  upon  Charles,  when  his  ficuatio 
counted  to  be  the  moft  dcfpcrate  j  and  th( 
it  unnecclTary  toaccompany  forpkndid  a 
advantages  greatly  fuperior  to  what  his  ant 
enjoyed, 

Hiflorians  differ  greatly,  whether  the  p; 
which  Charles  aflcmbled  were  fufficiently 
that  monarch.  Thofc  who  compare  th 
with  the  profufcnefs  of  their  fucceffors, 
them  as  too  parfimonious,  and  attribute  tc 
cumftance  a  confiderable  fliarc  of  the  di( 

hi£     
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actufe  them  of  prodigality  -,  and  contend,  that  none  ^^JJJJ^ 
but  a  penfionary  houfc  of  commons  could  have  been  fromtig 
To  lavifh.     The  faft  fcems  to  have  been,  that  when  tkij^/irof 
parliament  difcovered  the  king's  tendency  to  pro*-  ^2/2.'* 
fufion,  and  the  inftability  of  his  natural  charafter,  '^^*' ' 
they  were  afraid  of  thifting  him  with  large  fup- 
plies,  and  were  determined,  unlefs  he  purfued  mea- 
fures  for  the  general  good,  totally  to  refufe  their 
afliftance. 

The  modes  adopted  to  raife  the  money,  thus  oc- 
cafionally  granted,  were  by  poll-taxes ;  by  an  addi« 
don  to  the  excife  and  cuftoms;  by  fubfidies  ;  by  a 
land-tax ;  by  a  tax  on  perfonal  property ;  and  by 
a  ipecies  of  (lamp  duty  on  legal  proceedings. 

Three  different  poll-taxes  were  granted  during  PtU-tixei. 
Charles's  reign;  one  in  particular  ^;;^(?  1660,  for 
difbanding  the  army,  which  was  intended  to  raife 
£.  400,000.  But  though  every  pcrfon  in  the  king- 
dom, above  fixtcen  years  of  age,  not  receiving  alms, 
was  charged  fixpence,  and  heavy  rates  were  im- 
pofed  upon  men  of  property  and  rank,  yet  it  was 
fo  negligently  collcfted  that  it  produced,  on  the 
24th  of  November  1660,  only  ^.252,167**:  nor 
does  it  appear  that  there  was  afterwards  any  addi- 
tion. 

By  different  afts,  additional  duties  were  laid  up-  Additional 

A       exciuEJUid 

on  the  importation  of  wine,  and  on  the  fale  of  ex-  caftoms.    . 
cifable  liquors.     The  firft,  it  was  fuppofed,  would 
*  bring  in  £.  57,000  a  year,  and  was  granted  for  the 
/pace  of  eight  years  ^     The  additional  excife  con- 

^  Comm.  Journ.  vol.  viii,  p.  196. 
•  20  Car*  II,  cap.  i. 

tinued 


temporality,  and  an  aft  was  j 

fimilar  grant  from  the  clergy  «. 

jC-282,ooo.     It  was  full  time  t 

of  taxation^  which  had  become 

tive,  that  the  king  ftated  io  a  fp 

thateftates  from  j^.jooo  to  ^ 

not  pay  above  £.  16  for  all  the 

Lani-tix.        Various  land-taxes,  then  knoi 

of  aflcflments,  were  granted  b] 

the  afts  by  which  thcfc  taxes  wei 

among  the  printed  ftatutes,  anc 

original  record  is  attended  with  i 

is  hoped  that  the  note  fubjoined, 

count  of  the  proportions  of  each  ( 

unacceptable  \ 

'  The  additional  cxcifc  was  firll  grai 
as  Car,  II.  cap.  5.,  and  afcemardi  coat 
by  79  Car.  II.  cap.  2.  «  15  Caj 

*  ASSESSMENT  of  ^.70,000  a  awnih, 
Bedford 
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There   was  a  grant  in   1670,    amounting   to  ^^^^ 
jC-8oo,oooi  and  the  dudes  impofed  upon  the  pub- /*■/*«-*- 


Bronght  forward       £.    41408  i     s  " 

IflettfEIf          •          -  >          -        367  >o    <>! 

Cetutr  of  Chefler                -  -               770  0    o  p 

City  if  Chefler               -  -           -           85  1 1     1  ^ 

Cormrall           -         '  -           -  -           1,633  <    » 

CBinberlaiid           •           -  ■•           -          108  o    o 

Bctbj                 •               -  -     '■                9Ji  6    8 

DcTDii           -            -            -  -           3>oo3  ij  .6 

Oxford               -               -  -                 107  6    8 

Dorlet           -           .           .  .            1,311  10    6 

Poole           -           -           -  -           •         10  14    o 

Surhiai           -           •           -  -            ■5}>44 

Yorkfturauid  York           -  -               3,043    8  10 

HpU           -           -               -  -               67  13    o 

Effex           -               ...  3,500  o    a 

Gloaceftwfliire               -  -           -        i,6t6  6    9 

Gloacefter             -               -  •               i6t  tt    t 

Hereford           -           -           -  ,       -           t,i66  13    4 

Hertford              _                .  -                 l>40e  o    O 

HiDtiiigdon      .     -           -  -           -          6it  4    6 

Kent           ...  -           3,6ss  h     s 

liwcafter           .           <.           .  .            .933  6    8 

Lekefter           -           .           -  -           1,088  17    8 

Linc^           -           -           -  -             *•?**  4  '<> 

London        -           -               -  •            4>665  13    4 

Uiddletex  and  Weftmiiiaer        .  ■        -        1,788  17  lO 

Monmouth           -           -  •       '    •           466  13    4 

Norlbunpton           •■           -  *             i»^oo  o    o 

Nottingham  (hire           -           *  -               903  4    4 

Kottinghun         -•          *  •          ■             30*4 

Norfellc           -           •           -  '       •            3,614  8  10 

Nofwich        -           -           -  .         .        )&6  13    4 


Northam. 
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' '/  lie  to  raife  that  fuoit  were  a  ux  of  hkcca  (hillings 
on  every  hundred  pounds  belonging  to  b&Qkcrs  ( 

the 


Northumberland 
Newcaftle 
County  of  Ojton 
Rutland 

Stafford 
I-itchfield 
Somerfet 
BriOoI 

Soutbanipton 
Suffolk 
Surrey 
iwatk 


Brog^hc  farward        £. 


43.J16  4  le 
179  ig  10 
3S  "  « 
IS    6 


17a 

1.3" 

919 


14     O     D 


a.7»« 


171     s  « 

a,oia    4  4 

3i'»  II  * 

J'S^S     5  * 

184  14  6 

1,90s  'I  * 

i  10 
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the  fame  fum  on  every  hundred  pounds  teilt  to  the  |j^^ 
king  at  above  6  pir  cm.  tnfiertft  i  fik  (hillings  per  f^J^  ^ 
tent,  on  all  perfonal  eftates ;  two  (hillings  in  the  th»&!fiff 
pound  on  the  falaries  of  all  oi^ces  and  places,  to  M^am 

which  was  added  a  (billing  in  the  pound  on  lands  ^^^^*_ 

and  mines^  This  was  principally  aimed  at  per<» 
Tonal  property ;  and  it  is  a  lingular  example^  in  the 
hiftory  of  our  finance,  of  a  tax  on  bafikefs,  and  on 
fuch  of  the  creditors  of  the  crown  as  received  more 
than  the  legal  intcrcfti  which  at  that  time  was  6 
per  cent. 

The  revenue  arifing  from  (lamps>  was  firft  intro^-  stampt» 
duced  into  England,  anno  1671.  It  was  impo(ed 
by  a  (latute  entiried,  <<  Atk  a£t  for  laying  impofi* 
**  tions  on  proceedings  at  law  ^.'^  The  rates  are 
various,  and  the  particulars  fo  very  nutherous,  that 
k  would  be  improper  to  enter  into  the  detail.  The 
duty  was  at  firft  granted  for  nine  years  from  the 
firitof  May  1671.  It  was  afterwards  continued 
for  three  jrears  longer,  when,  in  con(€<iuence  of  ^ 

the  unfortunate  jealoufies  between  the  crown  and 
parliament,  it  was  fuflPered  to  expire^ 

It  win  now  be  proper^  to  give  as  full  an  account^ 
as  it  is  polfible  to  draw  up  at  thi(  time,  of  the  mo- 
ney granted  by  parlkmetit  during  Charles's  reign^ 
in  addition  to  bis  permanent  revenue. 

corious  table  of  the  taxes  raifed  in  EDgland  by  varioos  niodef^ 
and  what  pro(k>rtion  was  aflefled  on  each  pardcalar  coanty  % 
but  the  aaeflmeat  of  1660  was  omiudl,  which  waa  aa  addi^ 
ItTTl'  ffcafon  to  inCnrt  it  in  this  worii* 
*  22  Car.  il.  c.  3. 
.  ^  zzUzi  Car.  XL  ap»  9*    (Sut^  ii.  cap.  5.) 

xa    .  iPar'* 
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"J 

*•  Parliamentary  Grants. 

"'*•  I.  For  tlic  Debts  of  the  Republic,  and  diibaoding' 
the  Army. 

1660.     t.  Three  monthi  aiTeffment.Jt  ;f, 70.000 

fir  month  -  •  -         £•     11C,0<» 

1.  The  grftpoll-Ux  ■  .  151,167 
3.  Two  month*  ifTelTaicot,  at ;^.  70,000 

each  -  .  .  .  i4O,0«a 

4-  SJK   monilit  BfleffiBcnt,  xt  ^■70,000 

each  •  -  .      .      4to,ood 

Total  i,oit,tSf 

2.  Temporary  Grants. 

1660.  I.  For  a  fpetdy  fupply  to  hi»  Mijefty        ^f.       70,000 

2.  Diico  Tor  the  expencet  of  the  coronation  70/xxi 

3.  Forfeiied  eftates  of  iraicon '        -         -        7S>oao 

1661.  4'  Grant  for  paying  the  IciDg'i  debt!      •      1,160,000 

c.   Tn  h(!  lUftrihotsd  amnno  thr.  loval  cam. 
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Englmid 
frmn  tkt 

^     -*     '^      SiMmrtt0tk9 


Brought  forward  £. 

1673.  15^  Grant  during  theDvtchwar.  vote^  in 
order  to  procure  the  repeal  of  the  de- 
claration of  indalgence 

1677.  14.  Grant  for  bailding  thirty  (hips  of  war    -    S^^*91^  M^^ZLtim 

15.  Third  poll-tax  for  preparations  agabft  a688. 

France  -  -  -  1 50.000 

16.  Grant  for  difbanding  ^he  army #  ^c      -      414,000 

17.  Qrant  for  ditto  -  -  206,^^6^ 


%6jo. 


3.  Permanent  Grants. 

I.  Additional  tax  on  wine  for  eight  years  4564000 
3.  Additional  excife  for  nine  years,  about  300,000 
3*  Stamp  daty  for  twelve  years  •  266,666 

£.  13,014,868 

Arreari  of  excife,  ToIonCary  prefentt 
from  parliament  to  the  king,  and  the 
dake  of  York,  and  money  in  the 
hands  of  receiters  at  thi  reftoration, 
fi^PP0fe4  f  -  •         40o»ooo 


/•  13,414,868 

Peficfes  thcfe  grants^  feveral  others^  to  the 
amount  of  about  a  million  more>  were  loft  by  the 
difputes  which  fo  frequently  arofe^  during  thk 
reign^  between  the  crown  and  parliament  \ 

But. 


*  The  amount  of  Charles  II.'s  reyenae  hu  been  a  fubjeft 
of  great  difpute  between  the  Whigs  and  Tones.  It  originated 
from  a  well  kpown  Whig  traft,  intitled,  «<  A  Letter  fromn 
*'  By-ftander  to  a  Member  of  Parliament  |"  in  w^ich  the  an* 
|hor  dwelt  much  on  the  profafion  of  the  Tory  parliaments, 

X3  which 
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But,  in  addition  to  ih*  king's  permanent  reve- 
nue, and  the  grants  of  parliament,  his  exchequer 

f  was  enriched  by  other  means,  which  it  will  be  nc- 

^  ccflary  briefly  to  explain. 

The  dowry  which  the  king  was  to  have  received 

~  with  Catherine  of  Portugal,  bcfides  Tangiers  in 
Africa,  and  Bombay   in    the    Eaft-Indits,    was 

r- j£.  5oOjOoo.  Such  engagements,  however,  are  not 
always  ful611cd  with  honour  and  punftuality;  and 
it  is  faid,  that  only  ^.  250,000  was  actually  paid". 
The  cxpences  which  he  incurred  in  defending  Por- 
tugal from  the  Spaniards,  ibon  cxhauiled  this  Tup* 

ply- 

The  frugality  of  parliament  during  this  reign, 
of  which  (b  much  has  been  faid,  was  perhaps  in  a 
great  meafurc  owing,  to  the  impatience  with  which, 
the    people    paid  even    very   moderate    burdens. 
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1660,  to  raifc  the  fum  of  jf  ^410,006,  it  #ai  thought  ttMtmit^ 
necefiary^  by  a  claulc in  the  a6i:  idclf,  to  aflbre  the  frS»^e 
public^  that  it  was  not  intended  to  continue  that  ^^If 
mode  of  impoHtion,  though  it  was  the  only  prodoc-  ^^jj^l^ 


live  one  at  the  time.    And  the  rieceflicies  of  thi  i^ss. 

crown>  anno  1670,  being  much  greater  than  th^ 
houfe  was  either  willing,  or  perhaps  could  venture 
to  fupply,  the  king,  with  little  difficulty,  procured 
an  ad  to  difpofe  of  the  fee- form  rents,  the  princi- 
pal part  that  ftill  remained  of  the  royal  domains  ^. 
The  produce  of  this  falc  is  very  uncertain  j  fomc 
authors  calculating  it  at  ^.1,800,000,  and  others 
at  Only  ^.  100,000.  The  exa£t  fum  it  is  impoflible 
at  prefent  to  afcertain ;  but  it  probably  muft  biCvc 
amounted  to  at  leaft  ;^.500|OCio. 

The  policy  of  acquiring  a  poffeflion  oh  the  con-  ^■^^. 
dn^nt,  like  Dunkirk,  has  bel^n  much  difputed; 
Many  great  and  refpefiable  characters  have  con- 
tended, that  fuch  pofTcflions  are  expen(iv^  \  o^Cat* 
fion  difguft  and  chmity  in  thofe  to  whom  they  ni^ 
turally  belong ;  and  give  rife  to  an  inrerfdr^ncii  fn 
tohtinental  concerns,  i)i^ith  which  Engkfrd  has  no 
imfmediate  relation.  Thefe  objeftions  are  weighty  5 
fctit  their  fprce  is  cCmfidir^bty  diminiflif^d  by  thi$ 
irtiportant  advantage.  The  keeping  up  of  any  conf!* 
derable  and  collcfted  body  of  forccs,in  time  of  peace, 
}t  is  well  known,  is  thought  dangerous  to  the  liberties 
of  the  people.  If  if  were  not,  therefore,  by  m^ans  of 
fcmort  foreign  garrifons,  it  would  be  difAcuIc  fof 

f  22  Car'.  II.  cap.  f. 

X  4  this 


« 
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this  country,  eichcr  to  attain,  or  to  prefervc,  that  fuU 
and  complete  experience  and  fkill  in  arms,  and  that 
linowlcdgcof  difciplinc,  and  the  arts  of  war,  which 
every  nation  ought  to  poflefs  j  and  of  all  the  places 
on  the  Continent,  Dunkirk,  naturally  (trong,  cafily 
defended,  lying  between  the  French  and  Imperial 
territories,  and  confequently  lefs  obnoxious  and 
offenfive  to  either  of  thofe  two  powers,  was  de- 
cidedly the  moft  eligible,  k  was  therefore  not  a 
Htde  unfortunate,  that  an  acquifition  which  might 
have  been  fo  fcrviccable  to  this  country,  fiiould 
have  been  difpofed  of,  merely  in  confcquence  of  a 
fatal  jcaloufy  between  the  crown  and  parliament. 
The  latter  were  afraid  of  trufting  the  king,  with  the 
money  neccflary  to  defray  the  expence  of  maintain- 
ing the  garrifon,  whilft  the  king,  on  the  other 
land,  would  not  agree  to  transfer  the  poficlTion  of 
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for  having  advifed  this  meafure ;  and  it  was  the  i^n»ne  •f 
mod  fpecious  charge  that  could  be  urged  againft  /r^  ,^ 
that  virtuous  and  able  minifter.  JiT^^ 

There  15  no  circumftance  of  Charles's  rcign,  fo  f  J^^JjV** 
peculiarly  difgraceful,  as  his  acceptance  of  a  fecret  1688. 
penfion  from  the  court  of  France.  To  whatever  p^iSo^ 
difficulties  a  fovercign  may  be  reduced,  it  is  furcly  ^^^J^ 
beneath  the  royal  dignity,  to  become  a  voluntary 
dependent  on  another.  It  was  particularly  infamous 
in  Charles,  who  had  it  in  his  power,  by  vigorous 
meafures  abroad^  and  by  cultivating  a,  good  under- 
(landing  with  his  people  at  home,  to  become  the 
arbiter  of  Europe.  Bur  to  pretend  to  be  the  friend 
of  Spain,  of  Holland,  and  of  Auftria,  when  ia 
h&  he  was  bound  by  the  moft  folemn  engage^ 
ments  to  the  court  of  France,  is  a  degree  of  trea- 
chery, much  beyond  the  common  fincfle  and  arti« 
(ices  of  a  court,  or  the  utmofl  juftifiable  ftretcb  of 
political  manoeuvre.  It  is  impoflible  to  fay,  what 
money  Charles  adlually  received  in  confequence  of 
this  (hameful  connexion.  It  appears  that  he  de« 
manded  1 8,ooQ,ooo  of  livres,  (about  ;^«750,ooo 
fierling>)  for  fecretly  favouring  Lewis,  at  the  gon-* 
grefs  of  Nimeguen*  Various  other  fums  he  alio 
received  at  different  times  ^.  The  whole  may  be 
cftimated  at  ^.950,000. 

The  wars  which  this  king  entered  into  agaiqft  Piaador. 
the  Dutch,  were  principally  with  a  view  of  plunder- 
ipg  a  wealthy,  andj  as  he  imagiaed^  an  almoft  de- 

s  Hume,  tqI.  viii,  p.  206,  note  T.    297,  nou  U« 

fencelci^ 
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fencelcfs  neighbour;  at  Jeaft:  one  greatly  inferior, 
in  poincof  ftrength  andrelources,  lo  [hcdomioioM 
which  he  governed.  But  in  thefe  fclfifti  and  in- 
■'  tercfted  dcfigns,  he  was  generally  diiappointed. 
In  th?  firft  Dutch  war,  an  Eaft  Indian  fleet  very 
richly  laden,  was  prevented  from  falling  into  hts: 
hands,  by  rlic  afliftancc  of  the  Danes,  who  proteft*; 
ed  it  in  the  harbour  of  Bergen :  and  in  the  fccond 
war,  another  fleet,  coining  from  the  Mediterranean*. 
valued  at  a  million  and  a  h^ilf,  efcaped,  though  widl 
confitierable  difficulty.  Charles,  notwithftandinf^ 
found  means  to  ;-eap  fomc  pecuniary  advantages 
from  thcTc  wars.  His  (hare  of  prize-money,  dur- 
ing rhe  firft  war,  amounted  co  jf .  340,000  j  and,  tn 
confidcraiion  of  his  agreeing  to  conclude  the  tecond 
peace,  he  received  800,000  patacoons,  about 
;f.  300,000  fterling. 
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jf.  1,200,000' ;  but  It  appears  from  the  journals  of  RevtrtMe  ^f 
parliament,  that  the  intereft,  at  6  per  cent.y  amount-  />^  th 
cd  to  ^.79,566* ;  confcquently  the  principal  muft  ^'j£]i^ 
have  been  ^  1,3 2 8,526.  ^£^^ 

The  principles  of  the  Englifh  conftitution^  in  1688. 
regard  to  taxation,  were  at  this  time  io  fully  under*  Extoftkmfc 
ftood,  and  the  power  of  the  crown  to  levy  afbitrarjr 
impofitions,  fo  totally  annihilated,  that  during  the 
greater  part  of  Charles's  reign^  his  fubjefls  had  lit* 
tie  reafon  to  complain  of  illegal  exadlions.  An 
:ubitrary  duty,  however,  was  laid  on  coals  during 
the  war  with  Holland,  under  the  prptence  of  pro- 
viding convoys,  which  the  parliament^  very  pro- 
perly, complained  of.  And  when  the  king,  in  con- 
fcquence  of  die  imprudence  and  mifcondddt  of 
thofe  who  demanded  the  exclufion  of  his  brother 
from  the  crown,  had  obtained  a  complete  viftory 
over  that  formidable  party,  and,  indeed,  had  become 
almofl:  fully  mafter  of  the  liberties  of  the  people, 
he  compelled  the  different  corporations,  to  furrender 
their  charters  into  his  hands,  and  exacted  confider- 
able  Turns  previoufly  to  their  reftitution  ^  But  this 
did  not  take  place  till  near  the  conclulion  of  his 
reign. 

It  will  now  be  proper  to  give  a  general  view  of 
this  luooarch's  income  and  refourccs. 


'  Hamt^  yd.  viii.  p.  326. 
*  Cbimn.  Joom.  vol.  x.  p*  109. 
^  Ibid*  vol.  viii.  p.  i8l« 
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GENERAL  VIEW  of  the   Money  received  by 


Miscellaneous  Resources. 

jf.  z;o,ooo 
J  00,000 
400,00a 
9jo,ooQ 
640,000 


yo«n'.  por.ion 
Sale  of  [he  Domaim 
Price  of  Dunkirk 
4.  Pcnfioni  and  DonaUbns  from  France 

5.  PI, 


6.  bhutiing  up  (he  Excheqaer 

7.  E:(tQr;ioiia 


1,318,516 
100,000 


j:.  4,168,51(1 

a.  Parliamentary  Grants. 
Tbc  various  fums  graDtid  by  patlumecc  for  public 
fervicc  -  .  -  13,414,868 


«--* 


ceoce* 
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• 

^ Thus  it  would  appwr,  that  Charles  received,  in  ntt^inm^ 
all,  about  jC*43»983>394  in  thc.courfcof  his  reign,  frm'^kt 
which  would  make  above  ;C.i,8oo,cx)0  a  year;  a  ^'^^^ 
fum  adequate  to  the  national  expences,  had  it  been  ^^^ 
managed  with  frugality  ;  at  leaft  equal  to  every  nc-  i6S8 
ceflary  charge  in  times  of  peace  and  tranquillity ;  ""^ 
though  in  time  of  war  it  might  have  required  fomc 
addition* 

If  we  may  judge  from  the  ftate  of  the  coinage  cdwie, 
during  this  monarch's  reign,  no  confiderable  addi* 
tion  was  made  to  the  metallic  wealth  of  the  coun-^ 
try.      Only  jf.  4, 177,2  53  :  12  :  5  was  coined  in    > 
gold,  and  ^.3,722,180  :  2  :  8f  infilver,  making 

in  all  iC-7i899»433  •  ^5  •  i»- 

The  attempt  was  not  abandoned,   during  this  J'^iBjU* 

reign,  of  compelling  the  Dutch  to  pay  for  the  li- 
berty of  fifliing  on  the  Britifli  coafls.  Charles  de- 
manded £.  10,000  a  year  for  granting  them  this 
privilege.  Whatever  jufticc  there  might  be  in  the 
claim,  the  bad  fuccefs  of  his  warlike  enterprifes 
againft  that  nation,  could  not  furnifli  him  with  any 
flattering  expectations  of  his  demand  being  com- 
plied with. 

The  financial  hiftory  of  this  period,  is  di(lingui(h- 
ed  by  two  important  alterations ;  i.  in  regard*  to  the 
manner  of  impofing  taxes  on  the  clergy,  and  2.  as 
CO  the  mode  of  appropriating  the  public  fupplies. 

tnonroaiy  from  which  he  contends,  that  only  iC'3*»474>^^5  ^"^  niied  upon, 
the  people  of  England,  in  the  twenty-four  years  of  Charleses  adoal  pofTeflioo  aT 
the  goTeroment,  miJcingooly  £.  i»353t095  a  year.  See  Full  Anfwer,  p.  i6x. 
Another  author  (Letter  to  Carte,  p.  loi.)  makes  the  whole  fum  received  by 
this  monarch  ^.  54»84t,449  or  ,^.1,30^^000  ftr  anni/m,  I  have  ^dearourei 
to  ilac  a  juft  and  proper  medium. 

Among 
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Among  the  many  valuable  privileges  which  ihjs 
church  had  acquired,  in  the  dark  and  I'uperftitious 
ages  of  modern  Europe,  that  of  an  exemption  of 
'  taxes  was  not  the  leaft  confiderable.  UnJer  the 
pretence  that  their  power  was  derived  from  Hea- 
ven i  and  that  their  cftaies  were  the  property  of 
the  Deity,  and  confequcntly  facred  and  inviolable, 
they  denied  all  fubjedion  to  temporal  authority,  and- 
refufed  to  contribute,  in  common  with  the  public 
at  large,  to  ihc  necclTities  of  the  State.  The  fub- 
Cdics  they  paid,  were  either  in  confequence  of  bulli 
from  the  Pope,  whom  they  confidered  as  their  fpi* 
ritual,  and  indeed,  real  Ibvercign,  or  impofed  by 
the  authority  of  their  own  ecclcfiaftical  fuperiors^ 
to  whom  they  profefTed,  ia  a.  fubordinare  degree^ 
canonical  obedience. 

Edward  I.  it  has  been  already  obfcrved,  was  the 
firft  monarch  of  England  who  compelled  the  clergy' 
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which  were  levied  during  the  exiftence  of  the  com*  Re^mue^ 

It'  Enilofid 

monwealch.  fromth* 

After  the  reftoratlon,  the  hierarchy  and  the  rights  i^'^^f^ 
of  the  convocation  were  again  rc-eftabli(hcd.  Stmarenth 
But  the  clergy  were  afraid  that  the  privilege  of  less. 
taxing  themfclves,  would  prove  a  burden  inftcad  of 
being  a  benefit.  They  remembered  that,  during 
the  reigns  of  the  former  monarchs  of  the  houfe  of 
Stuart,  confidcrablc  grants  were  perpetually  ex- 
pe&ed  from  them ;  and  that  fuch  was  the  influence 
attending  the  clerical  patronage  of  the  crown,  that 
much  heavier  taxes  were  impofcd  upon  the  pro- 
perty of  the  church,  than  on  the  eftates  of  the 
laity.  They  were  not  a  little  anxious,  therefore, 
t;p  be  put  upon  the  fame  footing  as  to  taxation  and 
reprefentation,  that  they  were  in  the  time  of  the 
long  parliament ;  and  accordingly  it  was  agreed 
upon,  th^t  the  revenues  and  property  of  the  church, 
Iboqld  condnue  to  be  included  in  the  monthly  af« 
feflments  which  were  impofcd  ^  j  and  that  the  pa- 
rochial clergy  (hould  be  allowed  to  vote  at  eledtions, 
a  right  which  they  have  fince  enjoyed  *.  Thefe  terms 
the  parliament  affented  to,  as  they  proved  the 
means  of  acquiring  a  confiderable  acceflion  to  its 
power  of  taxation  -,  and  rendered  the  crown,  ftill 
more  dependent  upon  the  only  body  of  men,  by 

r  It  W4S  finally  fettled',  a9H$  16644  in  confeqaence  of  a  pri^ 
vate  agrteifient  between  Sheldon,  archbifhop  of  Canterbury, 
and  Lord  Clarendon^  in  conjundion  with  the  other  minillers* 
See  Bom's  Ecclef.  Law ;  t/ocest  Convocation,  and  Firtl  Fruits* 

*  The  a£k  13  Car.  XL  c*  4.  does  not  fufficiently  explain  how 
the  Uw  really  ftands. 

6  whom 
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",•/    whom  its  wants  could  in  any  degree  be  fupplied; 
nayj  as  an  atlditional    boon,   two  clerical   fubfidicst 
|r=A/»/f   which  had   been  granted  by  the  convocation,  were 
remitted. 

The  grants  of  parliament,  were  originally  cond- 
dtrcil,  merely  as  temporary  aids,  to  affift  the  (bvc- 
reign  in  defraying  the  expends  he  was  fubjcft  to, 
fur  tlie  benefit  of  the  public  i  and  Unlcfs  tlic  com- 
mons happened  to  entertain  at  the  tJme,  any  parti- 
cular] ciloufy  of  the  crown  and  its  minilters,  the  fum 
granttd  wa>,  commonly  left  entirely  to  their  difpofal*. 
Kut  after  the  reftoration,  not  only  more  frequent 
grants  were  demanded,  but,  in  confcqiience  of 
the  poverty  to  which  the  crown  was  reduced, 
parliamentary  grants  had  become  really  neceflary 
almofl:  every  year.  It  was  impofTible,  howcvci*, 
parliament,  diftrufting  not  only  Charles's  ceco- 


Romy, 


but  his  regard  for  the  intercft  of  his  king. 
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But  the  peers  would  not  fuffcr  fo  great  aftigma  on  net*tnueof 
the  king  and  his  minifters  to  pafs  into  a  law  *.  The  frm^'L 
mode  of  appropriation,  though  in  the  main  right,  thJsi^jtif 
Ivas  ncvcrthelefs  attended  with  unfortunate  confe-  ^'^^^^J** 
iquences.     It  abated  the  jealonfy  of  the  commons.  }^^^' 
It  was  natural  for  them  to  imagine,  that  grants  thus 
ftridly  appropriated^  could  not  be  diverted  to  other 
purpofcs ;  and  they  became  negligent  in  making 
the  moft  eflcntial  of  all  enquiries,  namely,  how  the 
public  money  was    aftually   expended.     At  one 
time,  committees  of  the  houfe  of  commons,  and 
at  another,  commiffioners  have  been  appointed,  to 
examine  into  the  public  accounts :  but  the  wound 
has  never  been  probed  to  the  bottom  ;  and  public 
profufion  will  never  be  fully   checked,  until  not  The  paper 
only  eftimates,  which  are  too  often  fallacious  ^nd  Sifi^ffidTa 
'  unintelligible,  but  accounts  of  the  manner  in  which  •^orants 
the    fupplies  granted  were  really  fpent,   are  not  «nfwcrthe 
only  regularly  laid  before  parliament,  but  alfo  re-  ^"^^^^ 
ferred  to  the  confideration  of  committees  fpccially 
appointed  for  that  purpofe: 


JAMES    IL 

There  was  no  department  of  government,  in 
which  this  ralh  and  odious  bigot,  did  not  betray,  the 
defpotic  and  arbitrary  principles,  on  which  he  intend- 
ed that  his  adminiftration  fhould  be  conduced  :  but 
they  were  firft  exhibited,  to  tlieir  fuU  extent,  in  the 
article  of  his  revenue.     Though  the  greater  part 

f  Hume,  vol.  viii.  p*  85. 
TOI.  I.  T  *  fci* 
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1°-^  of  his  brother's  income,  bad  been  granted  only  for 
the  life  of  that  monarch,  and  confcqucntly  expired 
with  him,  ytt,  contrary  to  the  opinion  cf  his  coun- 
wlio  advilcd  him  to  fuCpend  levying  the  duties 
,  the  pjyment  was  authorifcd  by  parliament, 
he  ifTued  a  proclamation,  commanding  rbe  cuftoms 
and  other  taxes  to  be  paid  as  formerly  ;  and,  in  his 
lifft  fpcecli  from  the  throne,  after  declaring  that  he 
cxpefted  liis  revenue  Ihoulil  be  fettled  on  the  lame 
footing  with  his  brother's,  which  was  no  unrcafon- 
able  rcqueft,  he  very  plainly  intimated,  that  any 
iLttr  rr.pt  to  fecurc  the  frequent  meetings  of  parlia- 
inent,  by  granting  moderate  fupplies,  would  be 
refcnted.  "  I  muft  plainly  tell  you,  that  fuch  an 
"  expci-lifnt  would  be  very  improper  to  employ 
"  wi:h  nu-  j  .and  that  the  bcft  way  to  engage 
to  tnci  t  you  often,  is  always  to  ufe  me 
well ''."     1  hiis,  he  gave  them  to  underftand,  that 
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militia  were  found  very  unfcrviccablc  during  Mon-  ^^jj''^*-^ 
mouth's  rebellion,  he  demanded  a  fupply  from  par-  from  the 
liament,  to  maintain  thofe  additional  fofces  which  tunZfltf 
he  thought  proper  to  levy  at  that  time*^  j  and  he  ^^X^'^ 
aflually  had  in  pay,  30,000  regular  troops,  in  Eng-  »^^^' 
land  alone,  when  invaded  by  his  fucceflfor. 

The  only  temporary  grant  during  James's  reign,  Cranti. 
which  was  carried  into  efFeft,  was  a  fupply  of 
^.400,000  for  the  purpofe  of  fupprcffing  Mon- 
mouth^S  rebellion^.  Anno  1685^  ^.700,000 
\*crc  alfo  voted ;  but  the  king,  as  a  mark  of  hife 
difpleafure,  and  to  prevent  the  houfe  from  inter- 
fering with  his  pretended  prerogative,  of  difpenfing 
with  the  tefts  impofed  by  law,  for  the  cxclufion  of 
Catholics  from  offices  of  truft  and  emolument^ 
prorogued  the  parliament,  before  the  grant  paffcd 

into  a  law% 

•  •  • 

The:  propriety  of  granting  a  permanent  income  pc^.„^t 
to  the  king  for  life,  was  one  of  the  many  important  inhume. 
points,  which  James's  parliament  had  to  determine 
fobn  after  his  acceflion  j  and  fuch  was  then  the 
great  authority  of  the  crown,  that  a  larger  revenue 
was  given  to  James,  for  his  life,  than  any  monarch 
of  England  had  ever  enjoyed ^  It  appears  from 
the  following  account,  wliich  was  laid  before  pa- 
li^ment  at  the  Revolution,  that  it  amounted  to 
above  two  millions /^^r  annum. 

*  Hume,  voL  viii.  p.  i8o.        ^  Huiiie,  vol.  viii.  p.  226. 

*  Mort.  vol.  ii.  p.  658. 

^  See  the  arguments  on  both  (ides,  dated  by  Hume  with  his 
nfoal  ability,  vol*. viii,    p.   221,  222,  223,  224*    Here  we 

i[  2  nuft 


Wine  iicenles 

New  impofit tons  on  wine  and  vineg 
Duties  on  tobacco  and  fugar 
Duty  on  French  linen,  brandy,  fill 


This  account  does  not  incl 
articles  of  revenue. 
Coinage.  Durfng  tliis  Hionarch's  rei 

four  years,  there  was  coined 
)C-^>"3>638  :  18  :  8|,  and, 
9:5!;  making,  in  all,  £.1 


jnuft  take  leave  of  this  excellent  1 
advantage  has  been  derived  in  the 
Indeed,  it  is  iinpoffible  to  give  a  ju 
the  hiftory  of  England,  without  m 
his  remarj^s.  His  work»  however^ 
The  firft  part  and  the  conclufion  of 
indeed  hardly  equalled,  by  any  con 
ancient :  but  the  middle,  which  he  i 
pofed  with  lefs  experience  in  writinp^. 


» 
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It  IS  the  peculiar  happincfs  of  the  people  of  Eng-  Rtvemecf 
land,  that  every  attempt  to  diminifh  their  rights,  or  jr^mthe 
to  encroach  upon  their  liberties,  has  been  attended  thliiZfof 
with  confequences,  diametrically  oppofitc  to  thofe  ^"Jl'^Xl^ 
which  were  defigned  at  the  time  ;  and  that  every  >6«8. 
king  who  has  governed   ill,  has  given  the  public  Reflexion, 
fome  compenfation,  for  the  offences  or  errors  he 
committed,  by  proving  the  fource   of  beneficial 
laws,  and  of  additional  checks  upon  tyranny  and 
oppreffion.     The  crimes  and   mif- government  of 
John,  gave  rife  to  Magna  Chart  a,  and  all  the  im- 
portant privileges  which  that  charter  tended  to  con- 
firm.    The  extortions  which  that  able  and  high- 
fpirited  prince,  Edward  I.  was  led  into,  in  confe- 
quence   of  the   expenfive  foreign  wars  in  which 
he   was  engaged,    occafioned  the  famous  ftatute, 
De  Talla^io  non  concedendo ;  the  pafling  of  which,  is 
unqueftionably  one  of  the  mod  important  events 
in  the  hiftory  of  this  country.     And  the  exaftions 
attempted  to  be  enforced,   by  the  firft  princes  of 
the  houfe  of  Stuart,  joined  to  James's  obflinacy, 
bigotry,  and  infatuation,  were  produdlive  of  a  re- 
volution, equally  favourable  to  our  civil  and  religi- 
ous liberties,  and  of  the  eftablifhment  of  a  form 
of  government  "  the  mod  perfedl  in  theory,  and 
*'  the   happieft  in  practice,  that  has  ever  cxifted 
^*  among   mankind:**  a  conftitution  which,  it  is 
proper  to  obferve,  was  not  the  offspring  of  hafte, 
or  projected  by  one  man  \  but  was  gradually  formed 
in  the  courfc  of  a  long  and  important  ftruggle, 
which  laftcd  from  the  death  of  Elizabeth,  to  the 

Y  3  accefTion 
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"•I   iHinds  dcptuJcncics  of  great  value  and  unpoit-*^ 

b       ancci  sn  extcnfive  commerce  i  {louriDiicg  ntano- 

"/^   fiiftures  ;  a  fuf-erjor  .fyilcm  of  agriiiulturc  %  a   high' 

J^^'*'  charaftcr  f^r  ability  and  valour  j  and,  joined  to  »U. 

thcfc  advantages,    a  iyflcm  of  govcrnntcnt,   un- 

equalled  in  tlic  anoals  of  mankind  for  the  blcflln^ 

which  it  affords''. 


>  Thii  pangraph  wu  originaJljr  wtiiUn  mm  178;. 
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PART     II- 


C  H  A  P.    L 

Qf  the  various  Modes  of  providing  for  the  extraor' 
dinary  Expences  of  a  Nation. 

rpHE  charges  incurred  by  a  nation,  in  times  6f  Vjr'ioM 
-*•    peace,  feldom  exceed  its  ordinary  income,  or  "^ingfet 
what  it  may  be  made  to  produce.     It  requires  no  ^^  "SJ^*" 
great  revenue,  to  maintain  the  perfons  who  are  p«o«»ofa 

rt     1      •  1      1  1  /-I  Nation. 

cntrufted  with  the  general  government  of  the  coun . 

try ;  to  fupport  fuch  magiftrates  as  are  employed 
in  expounding  the  la^ws,  and  in  diftributing  juftice  j 
and  to  defray  the  expences  of  fuch  public  works, 
as  are  eflcRtially  neceffary  for  the  benefit  of  the 
community.  Indeed,  if  nations  were  always  at 
peace,  fupplying  a  revenue  for  public  purpofes, 
could  never  prove  burdenfome  to  fociety. 

But  the  ncceffity  there  is,  from  the  turbulent 
difpofition  of  the  human  fpecies,  and  the  ambition 
of  thofe  individuals  who  govern  the  affairs  of 
States,  to  be  perpetually  providing  for  the  expences 
of  war,  is  uniformly  attended  with  the  heavieft 

charges. 


I 


may   require  ;  and  every 
part  of  his  fortune,  to  defer 
community  to  which  he  be 
the  wealth,  which  it   has  j 
the  attacks  of  its  enemies. 

It  is  evident  therefore,  th 
ncceflarily  exifts,  between 
for  times   of  peace,  and  the 
requifite,  to  defray  the  vcrioi 
a  war  muft  occafion. 

The  ingenuity  of  mankinc 
dern  times,  has  been  much 
to  difcover,  what  is  the  bed  i 
thefc  extraordinary  expence 
have  been  fuggeftcd  for  that ; 
propofed,  i\  To  accumulate 
peace,  adequate  to  the  exigei 
levy  the  nrceflhry  fuppiics 
means  of  extraordinary  addi 
exaft  compulfive  loans  from 
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Each  of  thcfe  modes  ic  is  propofcd  briefly  to 


MbiUt  of 

examine.  pwu&Mgfw 

the  extra/or* 
diwtry  Em* 
fences  $f  m 


I.  Accumulating  a  Treafure. 


At  the  commencement  of  political  focieties,  ^ 
ponfidcrablc  fiiarc  of  the  territory  they  poflcfs,  is 
uniformly  dedicated  to  national  purpofcs.  In  the  in- 
fancy of  States,  however,  there  is  neither  inclina- 
tion nor  opportunity  to  be  prodigal;  and  confc- 
qucntly,  when  there  happens  to  be  any  furplus, 
^fter  defraying  the  neceflary  cxpences,  it  is  in  ge- 
neral accumulated  into  a  public  treafure,  and  re- 
ferved  for  any  unforefcen  emergency.  In  ancient 
times,  the  praftice  was  very  prevalent;  and,  in 
England,  the  monarchs  who  lived  after  the  con- 
queft,  were  provided  with  fuch  treafures,  owing  as 
much  to  their  inability  to  expend  their  revenue,  as 
to  any  parfitnonious  difpofition,  or  any  forecaft  for 
the  future. 

Sometimes,  however,  the  fyftem  of  accumula-  . 
tion  has  arifen  from  real  forelight ;  and  among  the 
various  ads  for  which  the  political  wifdom  of  the 
Romans  has  been  celebrated,  fomc  authors  have 
included  their  levying  a  tax  for  the  exprefs  purpofe 
of  preparing  a  fund  for  public  emergencies.  The 
commonwealth,  we  are  told,  had  hardly  been  efta- 
blilhed  by  the  expulfion  of  Tarquin,  before  rhcy 
began  to  colled  the  Aurufn  Vicefimarium^  or  impoO: 
of  the  twentieth  penny,  upon  the  fale  of  flaves ;  the 
amount  of  which  was  dcpofited  in  the  temple  of 

Saturnj 


-    —  •        •«  «  «<J 


J  fraying  the  various  enorr 

*  tne  commonwealth  was  th( 

But  this  mode  of  empk 

of  the  public,  is  attended 

vantage.     }f  the  precious 

to  the  happinefs  of  poliiica 

be  doubted,  at  Icaft  by  th 

how  much  greater  facility  , 

in  confcquencc  of  fo  ufeful 

that  rends  to  diminilh  the 

prejudicial.    A  fyftcm  of  t 

hurtful,    before  induftry  ar 

and  at  Aich  a  period,  may 

from  the  difficulty  with  whi( 

of  money  is  colltdcd  in  crlt 

in  general,  it  would  be  bet 

plus  of  the  national   revenue 

advantage,  or  even   in  the  ( 

pyramids,  as  was  done  by  th< 

than   in   accumulating  a  he 
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A  well-known  and  eminent  author,  hasnotwkh-  ^'f'f' 

mcdei  of 

(landing  vehemently  contended  for  continuing  the  frov\dinif^ 
prafticc  of  the  ancients  ;  and  in  particular  grounds  d\nary  Ek^ 
himfelf  upon  this  idea,  "  That  the  opening  of  fuch  ^r^j*,f* 

*^  a  treafure,  neccffarily   produces  an    uncommon  • -^ 

*^  affluence  of  gold  ^and  filver,  ferves  as  a  tempo- 
"  rary  encouragement  to  induftry,  and  atones,  in 
*^  fome  degree,  for  the  inevitable  calamities  of 
"  war^"  Unfortunately  for  this  author's  hypo- 
theCs,  the  fame  circumftance,  namely  the  abund- 
ance of  gold  and  filver,  which  alleviates  the  cala- 
mities of  v/ar,  augments  alfo  the  blefiings  of  peace  ;. 
and  thofe  blelTings  are  neceffarily  diminiflied  where 
treafures  are  accumulated :  indeed,  a  public  hoard  ' 
can  hardly  be  collected,  v/ithout  reducing  a  nation, 
in  point  of  commerce  and  circulation,  to  much  the 
fame  fituation  in  times  of  tranquillity,  as  in  the 
midft  of  war.  Befides,  it  is  proper  to  remark, 
that  the  Romans  always  endeavoured,  irj  the  firft 
place,  to  procure  money  by  loans,  and  never  ap- 
plied to  their  treafure^  but  when  their  credit  was 
cxhaufted*". 

There  are  other  unfurmountablc  objeftions  to  the 
amafling  of  public  treafures  j  fuch  as,  the  dangers 


^  Hume's  EfTays,  vol.  i.  p.  365. 

^  The  following  cxtradl  from  Livy,  (hews  the  patriotic  fpirit 
of  the  Romans,  during  the  fecond  Punic  War,  '*  Quum  hjcc 
**  inclinatio  animorum  plebis,  ^d  fudlncndam  inopiam  acrarii 
«'  fieret ;  pccunix  quoque  pupillares  primo,  deiode  viduarum 
**  coepiae  conferri :  nufquam  cas  tutius  fanAiufque  deponere  crc- 
<*  dentibus,  qui  deferebant^  quam  in  publica  iide.  Inde  fi 
««  quid  cmptum  paratumque  pupillis  ac  viduis  foret>  a  qusftore 
•*  perfcribebatur.''    T.  Liv,  Lib«xxiv«  c,  iS, 

with 


/ 


I 
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with  which  they  are  accompanied  ;  of  ulurpaiion 
'  in  monarchlal  governmcius;  of  clcfpocil'm  in  free 
Slates  i  and,  iintlcr  every  form  of  government,  of 
being  improviJcndy  expended.  It  appears  from 
•  the  hiflory  of  England,  thaitiie  ufurparions  of  the 
three  monarchs  who  reigned  afEcr  William  the 
Norman,  were  greatly  owing  to  ihclr  liaving  fe- 
curcd  the  trcafurcs  of  their  predecefibrs.  We 
learn  alfo  from  the  hiftory  of  the  Roman  Common- 
wealth, that  if  no  public  ireafure  had  exifted  at  the 
time,  Cajfar  could  hardly  have  fuccccdcd  in  his 
daring  attempt  upon  the  liberties  of  his  country  : 
and  ic  is  well  known,  that  the  immcnfe  treafure 
which  the  republic  of  Athens  had  been  acciimuUl- 
ing  for  the  fpace  of  fifty  years,  and  which  at  laft 
amounted  to  above  ten  thoufand  talents,  was  difli- 
pated  in  ralh  and  itnprudcn:  cnterprifcs,  to  the 
ruin  of  the  State^.     Indeed,  if  nations  are  tempt- 
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Modet  of 

11.  Railing  the  Supplies  withm  the  Year.       tbtcxtrm,^^ 

dinary  E*» 
pence$^fs 

When  a  nation  finds  that  its  exoenccs  exceed  its  Nat-^n. 
revenue,  and  that  either  no  treafure  has  been  accu-  * 

mulated,  or  that  ic  is, inadequate  to  the  charges 
which  are  likely  lo  be  incurred,  it  naturally  endea- 
vours to  raife  extraordinary  fupplics,  by  additions 
to  its  ordinary  income.  It  was  upon  this  principle, 
that  aids  were  originally  granted  by  Parliament  to  the 
Kings  of  England  :  nay,  at  the  Revolution  it  was 
imagined,  that  a  general  excife,  in  addiuon  to  the 
ufual  revenue,  would  have  furnifhed  money  fufficient 
lo  defray  the  expences  of  the  war*.  Various  cir- 
cumftances,  however,  neccflarily  contributed  to 
render  fuch  a  plan  at  that  time  imprafticable.  The 
inftant  of  a  revolution,  is  an  improper  period,  for 
increafing,  in  any  great  degree,  the  burdens  of  a 
nation.  Many  would  have  rejoiced  at  fuch  an  op- 
portunity, of  fpreading  difaffcftion  to  the  new  go- 
vernmenc.  Taxes  were  at  that  time  peculiarly  un- 
popular in  England  j  infomuch  that  it  was  thought 
neceflary,  in  order  to  ingratiate  the  new  fovereign 
,  with  his  people,  to  diminilh,  inftead  of  increafing 
the  revenue,  and  to  repeal  the  produdlivc  duty  of 
hearth-money,  by  one  of  the  firft  adls,  to  which 
William  III.  gave  the  royal  affcnt,  after  his  accef- 
fion. 

The  mode  of  raifing  the  extraordinary  expences 
of  the  nation,  by  fupplies  within  the  year,  has  of- 

«  Davenant's  Works,  Vol,  i,  p.  i8. 

ten 
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property  of  th^  natioiit  amoants  to  one  thoujmd  Variwt 
millions  in  real  value,  a  duty  of  one  and  a  half  per  ^  ji^yv 
teia.  therefore  on  every  man^s  capital,  paid  by  in-  J^^^J^ 
ftalments,  would  raife,  in  the  courfe  of  two  years,  f^^f^ 
fifteen  millions  \  and  he  calculated,  might,  without 
much  ceconomy,   fupport  a  vigorous  war  for  that 
fpace  of  time.     The  fame  ideas  were  alfo  enforced 
by  the  ingenious  Mr.  Arthur  Young ;  but  he  con- 
tends, that  the  additional  taxes  ihouki  be  levied^ 
not  upon  capital,    but  upon  income.     The  per- 
manent income  of  the  nation,  he  imagines  to  be 
one  hundred  millions  fer  annum^  which  could  eafily 
bear  a  permanent  burden  of  thirteen  millions,  and 
would  yield  befides,   without  much  oppreQion,  a 
temporary  aid  of  eight  millions  more  ^ 

The  advantages  that  would  have  refulted  from 
this  mode  of  raifing  the  fuppiics,  are  difplayed  by 
the  authors  above-mentioned,  in  the  moft  flattering 
colours.  Land,  it  was  (aid,  inftead  of  felling  from 
20  to  25  years  purchafe,  would  foon  reach  from  t) 
to  32.  The  three  per  cents  would  rife  from  60  to 
S8;  and  obtaining  money  upon  mortgage,  would  no 
longer  be  attended  with  difficulty.  The  alarming 
prophecies  concerning  a  national  bankruptcy,  would 
▼aniih  ;  and  more  would  be  done  towards  procur- 
ing an  advantageous  peace,  than  could  be  eflTefted 
by  many  viftories.  Nay,  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  (Frederick,  Lord  North,)  in  the  ppen- 

^  PoHt.  Aiithmet.  Part  II.  By  Arthur  Youog»  Efq;  p.  44, 
37- 

VOL*  I.  z  ing 
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ing  of  the  buJget  24Ch  February  1779,  declared 
'iirgf-j  i"  parlianu'nt,  "  That  fuch  a  plan,  he  conceived, 
'  Would  not  be  difficult,  if  there  was  a  full  confi- 
=/•     *'  dcncc  in  government.     Great  iacrifices,  it  was 
.  *'  true,    mLifl  be  made,    and  many  gratifications 
"  given  up :  but  if   the   mcafure  fbould  become 
*'  ntcrflacy,  that  consideration  ought,  and  he  bc- 
"  lievcd  would  give  way.     The  honour,  the  glory, 
"  nay   the   very  exigence  of  the  country,  might 
"  require  it'." 

To  carry  fucli  a  plan  into  effci5t,  two  things  are 
requifiic  ;  firft,  power  and  rcfuurccs  in  a  State; 
fc'  ondly,  inclinaiion  in  the  Public  at  large. 

The  ability  of  a  nation,  to  make  a  great  addi- 
tion to  its  revenue,  amidft  all  the  horrors  and  ca- 
lamiriesof  war,  more  particularly  in  modern  times, 
when  hoflilitirs  are  prolonged  to  I'uch  a  length,  and 
arc  earned  on  in   fo  extenfivc  a  manner,   is  at  bcft 
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Befides,  in  a  country  like  England^  the  ^^^^^^^ 
of  which,  depends  fb  much  upon  the  (ecurity  and  /rtwid 
profpericy  pf  its  commerce,  fuch  a  plan  would  be  j^!^ 
attended  with  peculiar  difficulties.     The  following  ^^^I 

is  Mr.  Young's  calculation  of  the  annual  income  of 

the  nation :  . 

Income  from  Land  •  -  £*  63,0009000 

■         m  from  Manofadures         <-  -  20»ooo>ooa 


— —  from  Commerce,  and  the  profits  of  I 

our  Colonial  Poffcffions        -        J       >7»<»0'<»0 

£.  ioo/>oo»ooo 

Thus  it  is  fuppofed,  that  thirty- feyen  millions  of 
the  national  income,  arifes  from  property^  liable,  in 
time  of  war,  to  great  hazard,  and  much  diminu«  * 
tion  in  point  of  value«  and  confequeotly  unable  to 
bear  any  heavy  additional  burden. 

Or>  if  inftead  of  income,  the  capital  of  a  country, 
according  to  Sir  William  Pulteney's  idea,  is  to  be 
taxed ;  without  dwelling  upon  this  objection,  that 
people  may  have  great  property,  without  having 
much  money  at  command,  it  will  be  eafy  to  per- 
ceive the  difficult-y  of  colleding  the  tax,  and  the 
great  uncertainty  of  its  produce,  when  it  is  confi- 
dered,  that  the  fuppofed  capital  of  one  thou/and 
millions^  comprehends  the  value  of  the  land ;  va- 
lue of  houfcs ;  the  value  of  (lock  of  all  kinds ;  of  ma- 
terials for  manufacture  ;  (hipping  s  ca(h ;  money  in 
the  funds  due  to  natives ;  and,  in  (hort,  every  thing 
that  can  be  denominated  wealth  or  property  ". 

^  Confiderations,  &c«  by  WUliam  Pulteney,  Bfqs  p.  28. 

z  2  But 
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of  recruits ;  the  providing  of  a  ccrtam  number  of  f^srious 
feamen,  or  a  certain  quantity  of  naval  (lores,  &c.  pro^Uhgfiy 
&CC.  were  confidercd  as  a  fufficient  equivalent  for  ^J^^^ 
the  new  taxes,  at  a  certain  reafonable  converGon,  ^:?y*. 
For  there  may  be  property  in  a  country  amply  fur-  «  * 

ficient  to  carry  fuch  a  plan  into  efFe£t,  and  yet^ 
where  money  is  demanded^  it  may  be  rendered  im- 
practicable, from  the  want  of  a  fufficient  quantity 
of  circulating  fpecie.  Such  a  plan  might  perhaps 
be  attempted,  if  the  real  Arength  and  refources  oF 
the  kingdom  were  fully  known;  and  if  it  were  af- 
certaincd,  what  each  diAridl  could  afFprd  for  the 
public  fervice,  on  any  important  emergency,  not 
oply  in  money,  but  in  other  articles  ufeful  to  the 
State  o. 


IIL  Gompulfive  Loans. 

Voltaire  has  defcribcd,  in  hisi  ufual  fprightly 
manner,  the  loans  which  were  extorted  from  their 
fubjefts,  by  the  ancient  Kings  pf  England. 
«'  Thofe  who  lent  their  money  (he  fays)  generally 
^«  loft  it,  and  thofe  who  did  not  lend,  were  fcnt  to 
*'  jail  '•"    And  it  is  evident,  from  what  has  been 


®  The  plan  of  raifing  a  part  of  the  fapplies  within  the  year, 
lately  attempted  in  this  country,  by  a  tax  on  income,  will  be 
afterwards  confidercd «  After  a  (hort  trial,  it  has  been  aban* 
doned  by  the  perfon,  by  whom  it  was  originally  propofed,  and 
he  has  returned  to  the  funding  fyftem. 

f  General  Hifiory,  vol.  iii.  part  vi.  c.  3, 

z  3  faid 
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••iv.tvauu<tj5,    lu   concriDutc 
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«  StcvcM  (Pref.  p.  15.)  flares, 
nnfcript  in  the  Cottonian  library. 
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creditor  the  crown  of  England,  in  confcquencc  of  yariou, 
thefe  harfh  and  rigorous  meafures,  continued  at  the  fnJid^fi^ 
lowcft  ebb,  until  it  was  revived  by  the  prudent  Sw^S^- 
meafures  taken  by  Elizabeth,  qnd  the  punftuality  ^^J^* 
which  (he  maintained.     In  general,  (he  found  little  '■ 

difficulty  in  borrowing  money,  without  being  oblig- 
ed to  have  recourfe  to  compulfion.  But  (he  was 
fometimes  reduced  to  the  nece(rity,  of  imitating,  in 
this  rcfpeft,  the  example  of  her  predcce(rors  j  and 
occadonally  iflTued  letters  under  the  privy  (eal,  de- 
manding the  loan  of  a  fpecific  fum  of  money,  from 
the  wealthieft  of  her  fubjcfts.  "  This,  (according  to 
**  an  old  writer,*')  was,  "  an  enforced  piece  of  (late, 
*^  to  lay  the  burthen  on  that  horfc  that  was  beft 
*'  able  to  bear  it,  at  the  dead  lift,  when  neither  her 
•'  receipts  could  yield  her  relief  at  the  pinch,  nor 
**  the  urgency  of  her  affairs,  endure  the  delays  of 
"  a  parliamentary  affiftance*." 

By  the  famous  petition  of  right,  compulHve 
loans  are  abolilhed,  except  \^ith  the  confentof  par-- 
liament.  The  words  are  important,  "  That  no 
*'  man  hereafter  be  compelled  to  make  or  yield  any 
«'  gift,  loan,  &c.  without  common  confent,  by  aft 
•^  of  parliament "."  Hence  it  may  become  a  curi- 
ous fubjedt  of  political  fpeculation,  whether  the  plan 
of  compulfive  loans  might  not  be  improved,  fo  as; 
to  anfwer  many  beneficial  public  purpofes;  and 

<  Naanton's  Fragmenta  RegalU,  p.  i  >• 
w  3  Car.  I.  c.  i.  f.  lo. 
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of  which  is  well  known,  or  can  cafily  be  afccrtain-  ^T"*. 
cd.     It  was  a  long  time,  before  other  modes  of  fe-  'proviOngfir 
curity  were  invented,  or  ufually  pradifed.     Nay,  Ji^ni^^ 
after  bonds  and  written   obligations  had  become  ^^^* 
more  frequent,  recourfc  was  occafionally  had  to  ■ 

pledges  y  and  many  of  the  Kings  of  England  were 
reduced  to  the  necefljty  of  pawning  their  jewels,  * 
crown,  and  other  valuable  efiedls,  in  critical  emer- 
gencies. 

John,  King  of  France,  we  arc  told,  nobl/de-  \^^^^ 
dared,  that  if  good  faith  were  banifhed  out  of  the  nty. 
reft  of  the  world,  yet  that  it  ought  ftill  to  be  found 
in  the  breads  of  princes ;  and  fuch  in  general  is  the 
confidence  placed  in  the  Royal  Diadem,  that  there 
are  few  monarchs,  who  are  not  able  to  raifc  fomc 
money  upon  their  perfonal  obligations.  But  the 
amount  of  fuch  fums  is  feldom  very  confiderable. 
Indeed,  the  additional  fecurity  of  the  City  of  Lon- 
don, (and  occafionally  of  the  principal  Miniiters 
of  State),  was  required,  before  fome  of  the  So- 
vereigns of  England,  could,  in  this  manner,  obtain 
the  money  which  their  neceffities  demanded. 

In  almofl:  every  country,  the  laws  have  fruitlefsly  s.Bymoru 
endeavoured,  to  prevent  the  diffipation  of  the  Royal  pSSdoI 
Domains ;  and  in  England,  it  was  held  impious  to  "*"• 
alienate  them.     Nay,  as  an  additional  check,  every 
King  was  entitled  to  refume   his  own  grants,  or 
thofe  of  his  predeceflTors.     Mortgaging  the  Do-   . 
mains,  however,  has  in  general  been  pcrraiited,  as 
a  lefs  pernicious  meafure,  though  often  attended 
with  more  ruinous  coniequences.    For,  after  an)^ 
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and  the  publiamay  afterwards,  through  the  medium  ^^\^ 
of  its  own  officers,  reap  the  benefit  of  fuch  dit  providmgfir 

*  the  extraor* 

COVeneS.  ^nmry^En- 

Another  mode  of  borrowing  money,  is  by  grant-  /SL!^* 
ing  annuities  for  a  certain  fixed  fpace  of  time,  at  • 

the  end  of  which  they  are  totally  to  ceafe.  The  poraryAiu 
experience  of  England  tends  to  demonftrate,  that  ""^*'' 
this  not  an  advantageous  mode  of  procuring  mo- 
ney :  at  Icaft  the  demand  of  the  creditor  is  propor- 
tionably  higher,  for  (hort,  or  even  long  annuities, 
fhan  when  a  perpetual  annuity  is  granted  \  and  a 
nation  which  adopts  the  funding  fyftem,  ought  to 
confider  itfelf  as  a  great  and  permanent  corporation, 
and  ought  to  adopt  that  plan,  which,  in  the  courfe 
of  many  centuries,  is  the  moft  likely  to  be  of  ad- 
vantage to  the  community,  without  regarding  im^ 
mediate  profit,  or  temporary  convenicncies. 

Annuities  for  lives,  is  another  mode  that  has  been  ^  Br  An. 
frequently  pradifed,  and  by  fome  is  accounted  the  litm. 
moil  advanugeous.  But  it  is  hardly  pofllble  for  a 
nation,  when  it  is  in  diftrefs,  by  any  means  to  make 
a  profitable  bargain  with  a  money-lender,  particu- 
larly on  the  principle  of  granting  temporary  an- 
nuitiesfc  Thus,  when  annuities  for  lives  are  grant- 
ed, the  creditor  takes  care  to  pitch  upon  the  per- 
fons  who  arc  thp  moft  likely  to  live  long,  and  who 
confcqucntly  will  prove,  for  the  longed  period^  a 
burden  upon  the  State.  Nor  have  all  the 
flattering  hopes,  which  Tontines  hold  forth  to 
the  avarice  of  mankind,  been  able  to  procure  mo- 
ney by  life  annuities,  on  advantageous  terms  tp  the 
public. 

When 
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this  mode  of  raifing  moncj 
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the  nation  cannot  redeem  fuch  perpetual  burdens,  ^^'^^ 
without  paying  fums,  conGderably  greater  than  it  pro^dinifir 
ever  received,  at  leaft  when  the  (locks,  arc  raifed  dinary  Ex~ 
from  a  low  price,  to  any  thing  approaching  to  their  ^^SS/* 
nominal  value.  —        ■ 

Such  are  the  various  modes  of  providing  for  the  Ctn«J«fifl^ 
extraordinary  expences  of  a  nation  t  to  which  might 
be  added,  exchequer  bills,  and  debentures  of  every 
kind,  the  fale  of  offices,  as  thofe  of  judicature  in 
France,  and  the  alienation  of  the  public  domains 
fo  imiverfally  praftifcd.  On  the  whole,  it  is  ea(y 
to  perceive,  that  every  plan  of  raifing  extraordina- 
ry fopplies,  is  attended  with  confiderable  difficulties. 
Perhaps,  in  difFcrent  periods  of  fociety,  different 
plans  ought  to  be  adopted.  At  firfV,  wars  arc  car- 
ried on  in  a  defultory  manner,  and  on  a  narrow 
icale ;  and  a  wife  ftatefman  will  then  endeavour  to 
procure,  within  the  year,  as  great  an  addition  to 
the  ordinary  income  of  the  public,  as  the  jiatioa 
can  be  prevailed  upon  to  pay.  But  in  times  like 
thefc,  when  hoftilities  are  extended  over  every 
quarter  of  the  globe  ,•  and  when,  from  ten  to  above 
thirty  millions  of  additional  refources,  mud  be  levied 
for  military  and  naval  purpofes,  raifing  the  fupplies 
within  the  year,  is  a  meafure,  which,  however  dc- 
firable>  can  hardly  be  put  in  praftice. 

With  regard  10  the  bed  -  mode  of  borrowing 
money  for  the  public  fervice,  it  is  propofed  to 
inveftigate  that  important  queftion>  in  the  following 
Chapter. 


~  turc  ot  the  prclcnt  Ji 
heavy  load  of  public  dc 
every  nation  in  Europe  is  e 
fore  very  natural  to  cnqui 
anxiety,  into  the  circumft 
their  exiftence  j  and  into  t 
vantages  they  have  produi 
many  authors  have  written 
which  ftill  remains,  open  t( 
and  liable  to  much  uncerta; 


I.  Caufes  of   the  Publi 

Euro 


It  has  already  been  rem 
mode  of  providing  for  the 
that  of  collefting  treafures 
many  have  accounted  fuel: 
litic.  During  tranquil  peri 
ncy  is  Icfs  ncceffarv  for  int 
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purchaOng  luxurious  fupcrfluitics  from  other  coun-  f**^  ^'^^ 
tries.     When  treafurcs  thus  collcdcd,  are  iffucd,  . 

they  reyive  circulation ;  and  amidft  all  the  calami- 
ties of  war^  give  new  vigour  to  a  date  s  and  as  the 
public  is  thereby  enabled  to  give  ready  money  for 
provifions,  and  other  neccffary  articles,  it  can  al- 
ways procure  them  upon  eafy  and  moderate  terms. 
But  modern  nations,  it  is  faid,  having  no  treafures 
colleded,    find  themfclves  reduced,    at   the  very 
commencement  of  a  war,  to  the  ncccffiiy  of  bor- 
rowing.    The  money  they  raife,  when  expended 
in  diilant  operations,  inftead  of  being  thrown  into 
circulation,  is  adually  taken  out  of  it;  and  at  the 
lame  inftant,  that  twelve  millions  are  procured  by 
the  minifter,  the   manufafturcr,  and  the  hufband- 
man,  are  involved  in  the  greatell  mifery  and  dif- 
trefs. 

Such  reafoning  is  plauflble,  and  it  is  certain,  that 
if  confidcrablc  treafures  were  coUcftcd,  they  would, 
in  a  great  mcafure,  prevent  the  neccflity  of  con- 
tracting debts,  unlcfs  on  very  important  emergen- 
cies. It  appears,  however,  from  the  preceding 
Chapter,  that  public  hoards  are  ncceffarily  produc- 
tive of  fo  many  political  evils,  as  greatly  to  out- 
ueigh  any  advantage  that  could  pofTibly  be  derived 
from  them. 

But  the  heavy  burdens  with  which  the  cxifting 
powers  of  Europe  are  encumbered,  arc  owing,  not 
only  to  the  want  of  public  treafures,  but  alfo  to  the 
different  manner  of  conducing  hoftilities  in  ancient 
and  modern  times. 

Formerly, 


recions,  or  in  the  attack  ar 
mote  colony,   or  diftant  a| 
quence  of  which  is,  that  the 
great  length,  and  becomes  { 
penfive.     Thus,  neither  of 
procure  any  great  fuperiorii 
tagc ;  and  hoftilities  are  cai 
fofirces  of  one,  or  both  of 
and  it  is  found  impoflible  to 
augmenting  the  ordinary  rev< 
on  the  public  faith. 

In  ancient  times,  wars  we 

their  duration,   but  means  \ 

principles  were  adopted,  whi 

cuniary  fupplies    lefs  neceffi 

Formerly,  the  whole  was  a 

devaftation.     The  pcrfons  anc 

enemy,  were  at  the  c^ntire  difpc 

and  the  general  eftimatedthe  pr 

not  only  by  the  quantity  of  m 

fonal  effefts  he  had  feized  :  hi 
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part  of  the  plunder  taken  in  the  campaignj  was  ac-  Pm^Hc  Dehs 
counted  for  to  the  public  ;  and  many  a  Roman  ge-  "'^'"''"' 
ncrali  after  defraying  the  charges  of  the  warj  from 
the  booty  he  had  acquired^  was  alfo  able  to  make 
confiderable  additions  to  the  public  treafury^  amidll: 
the  triumphal  fhouts  of  his  countrymen. 

The  arms  now  made  ufc  of>  are  alfo  much  more 
cxpenfive  than  thofe  of  antiquityi  The  (hicld,  the 
Ipear,  the  lance>  the  javelin^  and  the  bow  and  ar- 
row of  the  ancients^  cannot  be  compared^  in  re- 
gard to  price,  with  the  modern  mufquet ;  particu- 
larly when  the  reiterated  expence  of  powder  and 
ball  is  taken  into  confideration.  And  as  to  mi« 
litary  engines,  there  can  be  lio  comparifon;  in  point 
of  coft,  between  a  modern  train  of  artillery,  and  a 
fct  of  battering-rams  and  catapultac. 

But  the  principal  fource  of  national  expences,  in 
ihefe  times,  when  compared  to  thofe  of  antiquity, 
arifes  from  naval  charges.  It  is  at  fea,  where  all 
the  modern  nations  have  wafted  their  ftrcngth.  It 
is  on  that  element,  that  thofe  debts  have  in  a  great 
meafure  been  contrafted,  under  the  preflure  of 
which  they  now  groan.  Had  the  rage  of  equipping 
numerous  fleets,  and  building  (hips  of  great  mag- 
nitude and  dimenflons,  never  cxifted,  hardly  any 
ftate  in  Europe  would  have  been  at  this  time  in 
debt.  To  that  fatal  ambition,  their  prefeht  dif- 
trefled  and  mortgaged  fituation,  ought  chiefly  to  be 
attributed  *. 


*  It  will  appear  In  the  farther  progrefs  of  this  Work,  how 
confiderable  a  ihare  of  the  revenue  of  England  has  been  ex* 
pended  on  its  navy. 

VOL,  I.  A  A  The 


\  pofed  to  give,  a  general  vi( 

}  mcnts  which  have  been  ma 

i  of  .the  qucftion. 


'■■i 
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II.  Advantages  of  th 

Montefquieu,  after  ftati/ 

niencies  of  public  debts,  fi 

"  vantages*."     Such  inci 

.  dit  on  which  they  arc  four 

beneficial,  as  fomc  author 

reprcfent  them ;  but  this  ( 

to  have  formed,  on  this  oc 

a  conclufion^ 

1.  Achrin-       It  IS  hardly  poflible  for 

?mf*of"war.  tively  confidcrs  the  fubjef 

confequences  rcfulting  frc 

profecution  of  a  juft  and  ni 

brated  Bifliop  of  Cloyne  ^ 
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France,  and  indeed  over  all  the  other  States  of  PuHicDeits 
Europe  ;  that  it  is  a  mine  of  gold  to  this  country  j  '''  s'"''"'' 
and  that  any  meafures  taken  to  leflcn  it,  ought  to  be 
dreaded *".  In  fa6l,  the  great  fuccefs  which  has 
uniformly  attended  the  arm^  of  Great  Britain,  when 
its  affairs  have  been  wifely  and  prudently  conduc- 
ed, has  been  entirely  owing  to  the  eafe  with  which 
any  fum^  however  great,  could  be  procured  for  the 
public  fervice. 

Indeicd,  when  money  can  be  raiicd  without  dif- 
ficulty, the  greatefl:  exertions  may  be  made>  with 
^e  highefl:  probability  of  fuccefs.  No  attempt  is 
rendered  fruitlefs,  from  the  inability  of  fending 
force  fufficicnt  to  achieve  the  cnterprife.  Pinto's 
bbfervations  upon  this  head  are  conclufive.  "If 
^^  a  nation  (he  remarks)  is  able  to  raife  only  two 
*'  thirds  of  the  money  which  any  particular  fcrvice 
*'  demands,  thofe  two  thirds  will  probably  be 
**  thrown  away.  If  the  Engliih,  for  iiiftance,  had 
*'  fcnt  a  fleet  and  army,  weaker  by  one  third 
^*  -than  it  was,  to  conquer  the  Havanrtah,  the  ex- 
^'  pedition  would  not  only  have  mifcarried,  and  the 
**  whole  expence  would  have  been  loft,  but  that 
"  lofs  would  have  occafioned  many  others.  In- 
•^  ftead  of  the  freafurcj  and  other  advantages  pro- 
•*  duced  by  their  fuccefs^  eyery  circumftance  would 
"  have  been  inverted "*•"     By  the  magic  of  public 

*  The  Querift,  No.  233,  234. 

'  Effay  on  Circulation  and  Credit^  p.  4t.    The  traoilation 
by  Mr.  Baggs  is  referred  xo,  on  account  of  the  valuable  Notes 

Which  it  contiinst 

A  A  2  credit. 


I.  t 

w . 


.  r 


f. 


'"^  the  private  revenue  of  indi 

I  burdened^  than  if  the  fup] 

J  i  the  year ;  and  confequently 

at  leaft  whilft  the  war  conti 

mulate  fome  part  of  their  r 

\  by   their  frugality  arid    rr 

breaches^  which  the  wafte  \ 
vernment,  may  occafionall 
capital  of  the  State  \ 

*  See  Mortimer's  Elements  of 
^  Smiths  Wealth  of  Nations,  \ 
this  point,  let  us  fuppofe,  that  dui 
we  were  to  have  twenty  years  of  ( 
for  the  carrying  on  of  which,  I 
iiipplies  muft  annually  be  raifed. 
vantage,  to  levy  the  ten  million! 
and  pay  nothing  during  peace ;  or 
and  pay  an  equal  (hare  of  the  expe 
a»  in  time  of  war  ?  If  a  common  c 
to  remove,  is  it  not  better  for  him, 
dpon^his  horfe's  back,  gradually 
manner,  when  a  State,  for  its  fafe 


A^ u. 
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But  there  arc  other  advantages  rcfulting  from  the  f  "^^^  ^'^" 

funding  fyftem,  which-  it.  may  be  proper  here  to 1^ 

mention. 

If  fupplies  were  raifed  within  the  year,  and  the 
cxpences  of  war  were  confidcrable,  every  indivi-^ 
dual  would  be  obliged,  in  confequence  of  the  ad- 
ditional weight  of  his  contributions^  greatly  to  cur- 
tail his  expences ;  and  the  employment  of  the  poor, 
and  the  confumption  of  the  rich,  would  be  coofi* 
derably  diminiflied.  Whereas,  when  taxes  are 
nearly  equal,  in  times  of  peace  and  war,  (which 
can  only  be  the  cafe  where  the  fyftem  of  funding  is 
adopted,)  the  value  of  every  fpecies  of  property, 
the  mafs  of  national  induftry,  and  the  circulation 
of  national  wealth,  are  maintained  on  as  regular, 
fieady,  and  uniform  a  footing,  as  the  uncertainty 
and  inftabilicy  of  human  affairs  will  admit <•  In- 
deed, before  public  credit'  is  carried  to  too  great  a 
height,  a  war  maintained  by  national  loans  and 

K  See  Gale  on  Public  Credit,  part  i.  (eCt.  3.  Nay»  this  in- 
telligent Author  coDtendsy  that  borrowing  money  U,  not  only 
the  mod  convenient  method  of  raidng  extraordinary  fupplies, 
but  is  alfo  prodqflive  of  an  adlual  faving  to  the  State.  But^is 
arguments  in  fupport  of  fuch  ^  poiition  are  obfcure,  and  are 
not  j unified  by  recent  experience*  Befides,  he  does  not  tkkc 
into  his  coniideration,  the  charge»  of  management,  nor  the 
hjpavy  ej^pence  of  coUeAing  the  revenue  neceflary  to  defray  the  ' 
intereil  of  a  public  debt,  nor  the  commercial  difadvantages 
with  which  taxes  are  accompanied ;  and  particularly  forgets, 
that  duties  on  confumption,  which  muft  at  laft  be  reforted  to, 
tat^e  confiderably  more  out  of  the  pockets  of  the  public,  than 
^omes  intp  the  e:(chequer. 

A  A  2  taxeS| 
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r  ^.'*"  and  circulation  of  the  country   would  probably  be 
-  injured'. 

At  the  fame  time,  it  is  proper  to  obfcrve,  that 
when  foreigners  are  admitted  into  the  public  funds 
of  a  country,  they  become  naturally  intcreftcd  in 
promoting  its  happincfs  and  profperjiy.  "  Where 
"  their  trcafiire  is,  there  will  their  hearts  be  alfo." 
And  not  only  many  wealthy  individuals  who  are 
born  in  other  countries,  are  gradually  led  to  con- 
fider  the  State  in  which  their  property  is  fettled,  as 
their  Jioniej  and  thence  are  induced  to  come  and 
rcfidc  in  ir ;  but  if  any  great  revolution,  or  a  long 
ferics  of  dciUudtivc  hoflilities  were  to  take  place  on 
the  Continent,  (from  which  we  might  be  happily 
exempted  in  conlequence  of  our  infular  fituation,) 
greater  part  of  our  foreign  creditors,  might  6nd 
:  equally  necefTary  and  dcfirable,  to  fheltcr  them- 
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was  carried  out  of  ir.     If  France,  for  example,  PtAndhUt 

maintained  its  wars  by  borrowing  money,  and  tng- 

land  raifed  all  its  fupplies  within  the  year,  the  ne- 
ccflary  confcquence  would  be,  that  all  the  loofc  and 
unemployed  money  of  England,  inftcad  of  remain* 
ing  here,  expofed  to  the  chance  of  being  taken  up 
by  a  government,  who  gave  no  intercft  in  return 
for  the  ufe  of  it,  would  naturally  be  tranfmittcd  to 
France,  where  it  could  be  placed  out  to  advantage* 
It  is   well  known,  that  the  profpeft   of  high  in* 
tereft,  has  tempted  many  unworthy  Engliflimen, 
to  inveft  iheir  property  in  the  funds  of  that  king* 
dom :  and  we  may  judge  from  thence,  what  would 
be  the  cafe,  if  the  funds  of  England  were  not  in  ex- 
iftence.     In  every  State,  however  poor,  laws  arc 
cnafted  to  prevent  the  exportation  of  its  fpecie, 
and  the  diminution  of  its  circulating  wealth.     But 
the  cftablifhment  of  public  debts  is  the  moft  likely 
means  to  hinder  it.  For  none  but  profligate  ufurers, 
would  think  of  fending  their  property  into  another 
country,  to  fupport  the  credit  and  confequcnce  of 
a  foreign,  and  perhaps  an  inimical  power,  when  it 
is  poffible  to  lay  it  out  at  home,  with  any  tolerable 
advantage. 

Public  debts  are  parricularly  favourable  to  circu-  4.  Bring* 
lation.  The  taxes  which  they  occafion  upon  the  ^rclSdon! 
property  of  the  rich,  and  the  encouragements  which 
they  hold  forth  to  the  avaricious,  prevent  the  accu- 
mulation of  private  hoards,  and  bring  the  whole 
money,  and  perfonal  property  of  a  country,  into 
the  market.     The  beneficial  confequenccs  refulting 

fron^ 
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'  from  fuch  a  clrcumftance  are  well  known.  Unlcft- 
-  tiie  property  of  a  nation  circulates,  it  is  of  no  real 
ufc  to  the  community.  Trcafures  concealed  and 
hoarded  up,  might  as  well  dill  remain  in  the  bowels 
of  the  earthj  for  any  benefit  they  yield  to  the  pub- 
lic. 

We  are  tok!,  that  Eumenes  king  of  Pcrgamus, 
one  of  the  abk-d  flatcfoicn  of  antiquity,  finding 
that  he  had  rcafon  to  diftruft  fomc  of  his  officers, 
borrowed  money  of  them,  with  a  view  of  infuring 
their  fidelity ;  as  they  might  cafily  perceive,  that 
they  flood  no  chance  of  being  repaid,  if  by  thcfr 
treachery  his  ruin  was  cffefted ;  and  it  is  faid,  that 
Bilhop  Burnet,  with  limilar  views,  advifed  William 
III.  to  run  tlic  nation  into  debt,  in  order  to  fcciirc 
ihc  rup[iorc  of  the  weaithieiT:  individuals  in  the  king- 
dom ",     iJLic   it  is  probable,  that   the  debts  co.i- 
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dirional  circumftancc  flioqld  take  place,  which  con-  PuhhcDJag  .- 
tributes  to  confirm  the  ftabilicy,  and  to  prolong  / 


die  cxiftence  of  an  cftabliflicd  government,  whilft 
it  is  conduced  with  fufficient  attention  to  the  rights 
and  happinefs  of  the  people. 

The  facility  with  which  individuals,  in  a  country  ^*  Encoo* 
where  public  debts  exift,  can  lay  out  the  property  mcrceant 
they  have  acquired,  by  their  labour  or  ingenuity,     **  ^* 
without  the  rifle  of  commercial  bankruptcies,  or  the 
unavoidable  cxpenccs  and  fmall  profit  which  landed 
cftates  yield,  and  without  even  abandoning  their 
profcflions,  is  no  fmall  encouragement  to  induftry. 
To  a  certain  extent  therefore,  fuch  public  fecuri- 
tics,  are  highly  ufcful  to  a  trading  people®.     It  en- 
courages a  fet  of  men,  defcribed  by  Hume,  as  half 
merchants,  and  half  (lock- holders,  who  are  able 
to  carry,  on  trade  without  great  pecuniary  advan- 
tages ;  becaufe  commerce  is  not  their  principal  or 
iblc  fupport,  their  property  in   the  funds   being  a 
fure   refource   for   themfelves  and  their  families. 
And  the  fmall  profit  which  fuch  merchants  re- 
quire, when  compared  to  what  otherwife  would 
be  neceflary,  renders  their  commodities  cheaper, 
caufcs  a  greater  confumption,  quickens  the  labour 
of  the  common  people,  and  helps  to  fpread  arts 
and  inciuftry  throughout  the  whole  fociety'/' 
Nay,  Pinto  is  fo  enraptured  with  the  funding  fyf-     ^ 
tern  as  to  contend,  that  every  new  loan  creates  a 

^  Blackdone's  Commentaries^  vol.  i.  p.  328. 
P  Hume's  Eflays,  vol.  i.  p.  366,  30(1367.     The  whole paT* 
fage  Is  admirable,  and  ought  to  be  carefully  examined, 

new 
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'  new  artificial  capital,  which  did  not  before  cxiftc 
,  which  becomes  permanent,  fixed,  and  folid,  aod. 
circulates  with  as  much  advantage  to  the  public,  av 
if  fo  much  real  additional  treafure  had  enriched  the 
kingdom'*.  And  another  author  roundly  aiTerts, 
that  if  our  national  incumbrances  were  paid  off,, 
we  fhould  be  obliged  to  run  ourfclvcs  again,  as 
fjft  as  poflible,  into  debt;  in  order  to  recover  our 
trade,  cur  liappinefs,  and  our  profpcrity '.  But 
fuch  a  uhimfical  mode  of  coining  wealth,  of 
amading  treafure,  or  of  infuring  the  profperity  of 
a  nation,  no  wife  State  will  probably  much  depend 
on. 

Such  are  the  advantages  which  arc    commonly 

enumerated,   as  conneftcd  with  the  funding  fyftem  } 

and  To  bcnctinial  do  they  appear,  that  one  aythor, 

who  has  carefully  invtftigated  the  fubjeift,  calls  it  a 

laflcr-piece  of  human  policy  *;  and  another  com- 
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Puhlie  Ddtt 
in  gerteraL 

HI.  Difadvantages  of  the  Funding  Syftem. 

It  is  difficult  to  arrange,  the  multifarious  argu- 
ments^ which  in  various  languages,  and  from  authors 
almoft  innumerable,  have  at  different  times  been 
thrown  out,  to  prove  the  dangerous  confequences^and 
indeed  inevitable  ruin,  which  neceflarily  attend  pub- 
lic debts,  when  carried  to  any  height.  It  is  pro- 
pofed,  however,  to  inveftigate  with  as  much  bre-< 
vity  as  pofTible,  i.  The  dangers  which  refult  from 
this  mode  of  procuring  money  when  accompanied 
with  too  great  facility  in  raifing  it :  2.  The  perni- 
cious coniequences  refulting  from  public  debts, 
whilft  they  remain  unpaid :  and  3,  How  far  they 
have  a  deftrudtive  tendency  to  increafc  and  accu- 
mulate. 

The  poffeflion  of  unbounded  credit,  like  the  ac-  !•  oangcm 

1     •  r  •  r  r  •  refulting 

cumulation  of  an  immenfc  trealure,  is  too  apt  to  from  too 

1  •         •      !•        1  •/111  srcat  facility 

make  a  nation  inclined  to  engage  m  rain  and  dan-  fn  raicoi^ 
gerous  enterprifes ;  and  a  State  that  can  borrow  "^*^* 
fifty,  or,  if  neceffary,  even  a  hundred  or  two  hun- 
dred millions,  in  the  courfe  of  a  war,  thinks  itfelf 
entitled  to  become  an  umpire  among  furrounding 
nations,  and  readily  draws  its  fword  upon  every 
trifling  occafion.  Hence  debts  are  often  contraft- 
cd,  not  in  fupport  of  meafures  advantageous  to  the 
public,  but  in  ridiculous  quarrels,  to  gratify  the 
humour  of  a  headftrong  populace,  or  to  carry  on 
the  vifionary  projedts  of  the  fovcreign,  or  his  mi- 

nifters. 
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'  n!flers.  "  ]z  Is  fcarcely  more  impnident,  (fays 
.  Hume,)  "  to  give  a  prodigal  foh  a  credit  in  every 
banker's  fliop  in  London,  than  to  ennpower  A 
"  C.nrefiiian,  to  draw  bills  in  this  manner  upod 
"  polleritv"."  Nay,  this  is  a difadvantagc  attend- 
ing the  funding  f'yftem,  which  its  warmeft  advo- 
cate is  under  the  ncccITity  of  acknowledging". 

When  a  nation  alio  borrows  money,  it  is  gene- 
rally in  a  flare  of  diftrcfs,  and  mud  lubmit  to  any 
terms  whicli  the  money-lender  thinks  proper  to  imi 
poft.  That  unhappy  fituation,  the  creditor  uni- 
formly takes  advantage  of,  to  make  the  public  pay 
dear  for  the  afTiftance  it  receives, 

"  Hinc  uj'ara  vorax,  avidumqtie  in  le?Hpore  fanuSi 
"  Hii'c  concujfa  fides,  &  muliis  udle  bcUtim ''," 

Nay,  if  hoflilitics  are  not  carried  on  to  maJntala 
;Iie  efTential  intcrcfls,  or  to  prefcrvc  the  very  extft- 
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their  fleets  and  armies,  and  celebrating  the  valour  of  f  «*^*  ^^f' 
their  troops,  and  the  cOnduft  of  their  commanders*.  '"^"^^^ 


But  if  it  were  allowed  that  a  nation,  when  it  con-  i.^emici, 
tra&s  public  debts,  may  reap  confiderable  benefit  quences  of 
by  expending  the  money  that  it  borrows,  in  well-  Swift  they 
judged  and  fuccefsful  enterprifes  5  yet  it  is  evident  '^^'^  ^^ 
that  fuch  incumbrances,  muft  be  attended  with  con« 
fiderable  difadvantages,  whiift  they  remain  un- 
paid. 

I.  The  income  required,  to  pay  the  intereft  of 
public  debts,  is  a  heavy  burden  upon   the  wealth 
and  induftry  of  a  nation.     The  additional  taxes^ 
which  it  gives  rife  to,  neceflarily  occafion  an  in* 
crcafe  in  the  price  of  all  the  neceffaries  of  life,  and 
renders  it  more  difficult  for  the  manufadurers  of  a 
mortgaged  State,  to  carry  on  a  fuccefsful  competi-^ 
tion  with  the  fubjefts  of  other  powers,  who  may 
happen  to  be  in  a  lefs  embarraiTed  Gtuation ;  and  ic 
is  well  known^  that  the  ruin  of  the  manufacturers  of 
Holland,  is  univerfally  attributed  to  the  weight  of 
taxes,  which  the  public  debt  of  that  country  had 
entailed  upon  it.     Nay,  what  fome  authors  confi- 
der  as  the  mod  obnoxious  of  all  the  public  evils, 
confcqucnt  to  the  funding  fyftem,  is,  that  the  ac- 
tive and  indullrious  fubjed):,  v  fhould  thus  be  loaded 
with  lieavy  burdens,  to  maintain  the  ufelefs  and  in- 
dolent creditor  in  luxury  and  fplcndour  \ 

■  Wealth  of  Nationi,  vol.  ii.  p.  $50»  $$i.  558,  559^ 
*  L'Efprit  des  Loix,  1.  xxii.  c.  17.     fiUckft.  Comai.  vol.  i« 
p.  329.    Hume's  Eflayt,  vol,  i.  p.  '368.    RsynaU  vol.  iv. 

2.  Public 
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2.  Public  debts  have  alfo  a  tendency,  to   prd- 
.  moie  idlcnel's  and  immoraluy  among  the  people  at 

large.  The  money  neceflTary  to  pay  the  intcrcft  of 
fuch  incuETibranccs,  cannot  be  raifcd,  unlEfsthele- 
tiillaturc  promotes,  or  at  kaft  winks  at,  imtnode- 
latc  expellees  in  all  the  different  ranks  of  the  peo- 
ple. A  large  and  voluptuous  capital  is  therefore 
Jurtered  to  iiicreafe,  aod  meets  with  every  poUible 
tncour.if^e incur,  notwlthftanding  its  tendency  -to 
corrupt  the  manners,  and  todiminifli  the  numbers 
of  the  people.  But  every  objeifl  of  that  nature* 
however  important,  mull  be  facrificed  for  the  be- 
nefit of  the  revenue*. 

3.  AVhcii  a  nation  is  encumbered  with  debts,  S 
pernicious  fpiiitof  gambling  is  introduced.  Stock- 
jobbing, witli  all  its  train  of  dangerous  confc- 
qucnci's,  necefiatily  arifcs :  A  monied  interell  is 
trcdckl,  tlie  fole  employmcntof  which,  is,  thatof 
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^icw* ;  and  unfortunately,  to  a  certain  extent^  that  fuhncDeitt 
circumftance  mud  be  admitted.     It  is  the  hope  of  ■, 

great  advantage,  (and  without  gambling,  much  pro-^ 
fk^could  not  be  acquired)  which  engages  individuals 
to  fubfcribe  to  new  loans,  and  colleAs  together  the 
inrtfnenfe  furns  of  money  which  are  ncceflary  for  that 
purpofe.  The  pradice  is,  at  the  fame  time,  at«* 
tended  with  fo  much  real  injury  to  individuals,  that 
iio  advantage  can  compenfate  for  the  mifchiefs  which 
it  produces  % 

4*  But  a  nation  is  not  only  heavily  burdened,  to 
defray  the  intercft  of  its  debts,  but  is  alfo  obliged 
to  maintain  a  nuxnber  of  officers,  to  colle6b  fuch. 
branches  of  the  revenue,  as  are  appropriated  to  that 
purpofc,  and  to  defray  the  expenccs,  with  which 
the  condudting  or  management  of  public  funds  is 
attended.  And  in  a  limited  monarchy,  like  that  of 
England,  fuch  a  circumftance  is  peculiarly  injuri* 
ous  i  for  the  creation  of  a  number  of  places,  and 
the  entertaining  a  whole  hoft  of  officers  of  the  re- 
venue, has  a  tendency  to  produce,  very  important 
alterations  in  the  nature  of  its  government^ 

5.  If  public  debts  attraft  money  from  abroad^ 
they  are  alfo  attended  with  the  pernicious  confe- 
quence,  of  rendering  one  State  in  a  manner  tribu- 
tary  to  another*     It  is  fuppofed  that  foreigners^ 

*  JLSij  on  Pttblic  Credit,  p.  37,  38. 

*  See  this  fnbje^  fully  and  ably  difcnfled,  in  Mortimer's 
EienMBts  of  Finance,  p.  374.  392. 

'  Black.  Comm.  vol.  L  p.  ^36.    Elements  of  Finance,  p. 
373.  387,  388.    Original  of  the  National  Debt,  p.  15. 

VOL.  I.  B  B  snuft 
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'  muft  be  pofi't^ffcd  of  ac  leaft  thirty  millions  of  the 
.  national  debt  of  England,  and  confequcntly  muft 
receive,  above  a  million  a  year  from  this  country. 
If  we  were  obliged,  (as  one  author  very  ingcni- 
cjiidy  remirk^,)  to  pay  a  tribute  of  that  amount  to 
France,  or  to  any  other  foreign  State,  every  pcr- 
fon  would  dtclare,  that  the  nation  nnuft  infallibly 
be  UP' lone  ;  yet,  the  tribute  paid  to  foreign  credi- 
tois,  is,  at  [irefent,  on  a  fuoting  iniinitely  more 
pernicifjub-  :  lur  it  is  impoffiblc  to  get  clear  of  it, 
unlefs  by  a  public  bankruptcy,  or  by  paying  above 
thirty  years  purchafc  to  the  foreign  annuitants;  a 
fuin  equal  perhaps  to  the  whole  fpecie  that  circu- 
lates in  the  nation''.  But  the  experience  of  Eng- 
land, does  not  tend  to  juftify  fuch  political  fpecula- 
tioiis  ;  and  there  is  iV\\\  fomc  reafon  to  hope,  that 
'iniittinr;  fureigncrs  to  acquire  property  in  our 
nds,  inllc.ui  of  proving  the  means  of  tranfport- 
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they  arc  incurred.     Wars,  though  perhaps  ncccf-  ^"^^^j^^' 
lary   for  the  fafcty  of  a  State,  muft  be  avoided  j  ■■ 

for  the  refources  by  which  they  ought  to  be  carried 
on,  are  already  fpent.  Among  the  other  caufes 
therefore  of  national  ruin,  the  praftice  of  funding 
is  enumerated,  as,  fooner  or  later^  the  fource  of 
weaknefs  and  defoUtion  to  every  State  wKere  it  has 
been  adopted^. 

Every  political  fyftem,  may  in  two  refpefts  be  3-  Toidai. 
highly  exceptionable.     It  may  either  be  founded  creafc  tnd 
on  improper  pnnciples  m  itlelf,  or  it  may  have  a 
ftrong  and  natural  tendency  to  be  perverted.     To 
the  latter  objection,  it  can  hardly  be  denied,  that 
public  debts  are  particularly  expofed. 

In  fa£t,  not  an  inftance  can  be  produced  from 
hiftory,  of  any  nation  having  once  begun  to  run 
itfclf  into  debt,  that  the  burden  v/as  not  perpetu- 
ally incrcafing.  No  con  fide  rable  progrefs  was  ever 
made,  excepting  in  France,  under  Sully's  admi- 
niftration,  in  diminifhing  fuch  incumbrances.  The 
fame  want  of  public  zeal,  (which  perhaps  was  the 
occafion  of  a  national  debt  being  originally  con- 
trafted,)  renders  it  popular  to  defer  taking  any 
manly  and  decifive  meafures,  for  the  liberation  of 
the  revenue.  The  parties  principally  interefted,, 
become  every  day  more  callous  and  infenfible  to 
the  dangers   they  are   likely  to  encounter,  or  arc 

^  Fcrgufon's  Effay  on  Civil  Society,  p.  38^,  Smith's  Wealth 
of  Nations^  vol.  ii.  p.  363,  364.  Hume's  £flays«  voL  i» 
P*  3^9*  372>    Blackft.  Comm.  vol.  i,  p.  329* 

12  B  2  ignorant 
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J  ignorant  bow  deeply  t!iey  are  concerned  in  prcvcnt- 
.  ing  fuch  debrs.  The  creditor  is  in  general  faris- 
ficd,  wiih  having  his  intereft  punftually  paid  him  j 
and,  at  any  nite,  is  not  entitled  to  demand  the  capi- 
tal of  his  debt.  The  minifter,  happy  to  be  reliev- 
ed from  the  moft  obnoxious  of  all  duties,  (that  of 
adding  to  tht  burdeni  of  the  people  in  time  of 
pt-acc,)  employs  his  thoughts,  in  concerting  the 
means  of  prcicrving  his  own  power,  and  of  hum- 
bling his  opponents,  regardlefs  of  the  immortal  re- 
putation he  ii'ighc  acquire,  by  purfuing  a  different 
lyflcm;  whiifl:  the  public  at  large,  loaded  with  ac- 
cumulated burdens,  hating  the  paft,  and  dreading 
the  future  ;  without  zeal,  and  without  fpirit,  prone 
to  (Ifiih,  and  incapable  of  excrdon,  fuffer  matters 
to  go  on  as  they  arc,  neither  knowing  what  to  hope, 
r  what  to  fear. 
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flourifhins:   fituationi  and  confcqucntly,    that  our  PnhikMn 

national  incumbrances,  arc  not  quite  fo  dcitruaivc, . 

as  they  have  fometimcs  been  rcprcfcntcd.  But  the 
funding  fyftem,  on  its  prcfcnt  footing,  is  doubtlcfs 
attended  with  many  fatal  confcqucnces.  It  is  a 
queftion  therefore  of  confidcrable  importance,  whe- 
ther apian  of  borrowing  money  might  notbc  form- 
ed, liable  to  no  material  objediooj  produdtive  of 
many  public  advantages,  and  capable  of  exalting  a 
nation  to  the  greateft  degree  of  happinefs  and  prof- 
pcrity.  With  a  few  obfervations  upon  that  fubjcft, 
it  is  propofed  to  conclude  the  prefent  Chapter* 


IV.  Plan  of  eftabliihing  the  FundlDg  Syftem 
on  the  mod  beneficial  Principles  for  a  Na- 
tion. 

When  a  nation  refolves  to  defray  its  extraordi- 
nary expenccs,  by  borrowing  money,  it  ought  to 
fet  out  upon  certain  fixed  and -unalterable  principles^ 
confirmed  in  the  moft  folcmn  manner  by  the  whole 
legiflature,  and  from  which  it  ought  never  to  de* 
part. 

I.  The  firft  principle  that  the  public  ought  to 
eftablifh,  is,  never  to  become  bound  to  pay  an  iota 
more,  than  the  fpecific  principal  fum  which  it  ori- 
ginally borrowed.  Adding  an  artificial  to  a  real 
capital,  or  pledging  the  public  to  pay  a  hundred 
pounds,  when  perhaps  only  fifty  or  fixty  were  re- 
ceived^ is  the  moft  pernicious  of  all  financial  ope- 

B  B  3  rations  i 
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rations  ;  and  any  mimficr  that  propofcd  fuch  a  plan 
in  Parliament,  ouglit  to  be  made  liable  to  impeach- 
ment. It  will  probably  be  alleged,  tKat  it  may 
be  found  impnfliblc  to  borrow  money,  without 
giving  the  creditor  that  ufurious  advantage.  That 
objedion,  liowcvcr,  ought  not  to  be  regarded. 
For  when  tlie  money-lender  knows,  that  every 
other  pbn  is  contrary  to  an  cftablilTicd  law,  which 
carnoc  fafcly  be  infringed,  his  ideas  will  be  regu. 
laied  accordingly,  and  the  difference  will  be  made 
Tip  by  premiums,  otj  in  the  language  of  the  Alley, 
by  an  addi[iona!  bonus  or  douceur,  on  principles  Icls 
pernicious  to  the  public.  Indeed,  if  money  can- 
not be  borrowed  in  fuch  a  manner,  it  is  a  fign, 
either  iliat  ilicJniniftcr  is  defervedly  unpopular,  or 
that  the  war  is  unneceflary,  and  confcqucntly  ought 
to  be  perfevcrcd  in. 
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cent,  for  money  that  was  originally  borrowed  at  PubRcDebti 
eight ;  and  where  artificial  capitals  do  not  obftrutft  "'^'""''' ' 
fuch  a  meafure,  a  nation  can  always  borrow,  in  time 
of  peace,  at  a  cheaper  rate,  than  in  time  of  war, 
and  thus  the  weight  of  its  debts  may  be  perpetual- 
ly diminifhed'. 

3.  A  State  determined  to  carry  on  its  wars,  by 
the  funding  fyftem,  ought  never  to  borrow  money 
upon  any  other  principle,  than  that  of  perpetual 
annuities.  All  long  and  fhort  annuities,  and  annu- 
ities for  lives,  whether  by  tontine  or  othcrwifc,  ought 
to  be  avoided.  They  breed  confufion  in  the  public 
accounts ;  they  occafion  a  great  additional  cxpcncc 
for  management ;  and  the  money  that  is  borrowed, 
is  procured  upon  terms  infinitely  more  difadvan-* 
tageous  to  the  public.  Whether,  in  time  of  peace, 
fome  money  might  not  be  railed,  in  a  favourable 
manner,  upon  life  annuities,  is  quedionable  i  but, 
there  can  be  no  doubt,  that,  in  time  of  war,  it  is  im- 
poflible  for  the  public,  to  make  any  tolerable  bar- 
gain with  money-lenders,  founded  on  any  uncertain 
contingency. 

^  It  is  well  known,  that  the  intered  of  money  i^  perpetually 
decrraiing,  .with  the  incrcaHng  wealth  and  commerce  of  a 
country,  and  of  that  circumftance  the  public  is  particularly  able 
to  avail  itfclf :  For  when  it  regularly  and  pun£lu<tlly  pays  the 
intereftof  its  debts,  it  can  always  borrow  in  time  of  peace,  on 
better  terms  than  private  individuals,  on  account  of  the  greater 
eafeand  certainty  with  which  the  interellof  its  annuities  are  re- 
ceived, particularly  by  thofe  who  refide  in  the  capital. 

.  It  is  alfo  proper  to  remark,  that  diminifhing  the  intereft  is 
not  fufficicnt.  It  is  alfo  necefTary  to  lefTeo  the  capital,  by  fea- 
fonable  and  well-condu6ted  operations. 

B  B  4  BefideSj 


mark,  that  if  fuch  a  fpirit 
when  our  debts  were   origi 
particularly  if  thole  Turns  hac 
invariably  appropriated,  anc 
pound  intereft,  which  were 
public  purpofes  of  .lefs  genei 
dcrablc  fhare  of  our  prefent  i 
would  have  been  long  fincc  c 
Laftly,  peculiar  checks,  an 
ought  to  be  contrived,  to  pre 
money  that  is  borrowed  ".     I 
funding  fyftem ;  the  fraudulent 
ful  profufion  of  thbfe  who  ai 
guardianfhip  of  the  public  pi 
confuGon  and  diftrcfs  in  the  fi 

"  The  beft  check  undoubtedly  wou 
to  be  paid  to  parliamentary  commifGc 
cient  pradlice  in  this  country.  Sue 
have  the  whole  charge  of  borrowing 
The  confequences  of  trufting  fuch  p 
always  be  attended  with  i^rear  hat^^A 


i. 
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Pinto  aflerts,  that  the  Englilh  might  have  done  as  p*^^^c  dau 

much,  during  all  their  wars,  with  one  third  lefs  ex-  L. 

pence  ^  This  is  undoubtedly  exaggerated.  But  ^'^^''^^ 
no  one  can  poflibly  deny,  that  if  cfFeftual  fteps  had 
been  taken  at  the  Revolution,  to  check  public 
frauds,  and  if  the  fame  rneafures  had  ever  fincc 
been  perfcvered  in,  a  confiderable  portion  of  our 
public  debts  would  have  been  prevented. 

Thefe  are  the  principles  on  which  public  debts 
may,  in  general,  be  fafcly  contradled,  and  which, 
if  fteadily  adhered  to,  would  always  prevent  the 
funding  fyftem,  from  becoming  burdenfome,  or 
ruinous  to  a  State.  Nor  ought  the  inveftigation 
of  fuch  a  fubjcft  to  be  accounted  ufclefs  to  this 
country.  For  though  our  principal  objeft,  at  this 
time,  ought  to  be,  how  to  overcome  the  difficulties 
in  which  we  are  involved  from  paft  mifconduft,  yet 
an  invariable  plan  of  borrowing  money  for  public 
fervices,  in  time  to  come,  (hould  be  formed  with- 
out delay  J  and  indeed  our  prefent  incumbrances 
ought,  if  poiTible,  to  be  reduced  within  the  bounds 
of  fuch  permanent  regulations,  as  the  abilities  of 
our  ftatefmcn,  and  the  wifdom  of  our  legiflature, 
may  deem  mod  conducive  to  the  intereft  of  the 
community  ^ 

<*  EITay  on  Credit,  p.  107. 

P  Thefe  obfervations,  regarding  the  funding  fyflem  in  gene* 
ral,  and  the  eilabli(hment  of  an  unalienable  (inking  fund  in  par- 
ticular, were  originally  containtd  in  the  firft  £dition  of  this 
work,  printed  anno  17859  and  the  reader  will  at  once  perceive^ 
that  it  contains  thofe  identical  principlei,  from  the  promulga- 

tion 


prior  to  the 
Kevolutioo. 


Mijiifuuiik.  ucucs  or  a  na 

to  a  monarchical  form 

confidcred  in  two  different 

as  the  pcrfonal  debts  of  the 

cumbrances  on  the  commu 

A  modern  continental  ai 

guct,)  contends,  that  in  ai 

like  France,  the  reignipg  p 

rary  intereft  in  the  revenues 

fcquently,  that  it  would  be 

humane,  but  even  a  legal  c 


tjon  of  which,  Mr.  William  Pitt, 
rive  fach  cxclofivc  celebrity,  as  i 
hinj.  The  fad  is,  that  it  is  no  nei 
,  J>a«,  at  various  times,  been  cxplaii 
thors  J  Mr.  Pitt's  merit  confifts  in 
aiftcr,  who  procared  the  fandion  < 
of  a  finking  fund,  which  however  ii 
ter  than  any  preceding  one ;  but  d 
nnderftood,  that  no  nan  could  hav 
country,  at  that  time,  without  mal 
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the  public  debt  at  the  commencement  of  every  PuhUcDtbti 
reign.     But  in  England,  where  a  limited  monarchy  ^ZJu/m. 
cxifts,  and  where  the  money  is  borrowed  by  the  ■ 

reprcfcntativcs  of  the  people,  he  thinks  that  the 
whole  kingdom  (lands  pledged  for  the  fecurity  of 
the  contrad,  and  that  fuch  a  meafure  would  be 
a  difgracefui  and  criminal  bankruptcy. 

It  is  impofSble  to  perceive,  either  the  jufticc  of 
the  diftinflion  dated,  or  the  benefit  that  would  re- 
fult  from  it,  to  an  abfolute  government. 

,As  to  thejuftice  of  the  meafure  that  is  propofed. 
It  is  evident,  that  the  money  is  borrowed,  in  both 
cafes,  by  the  legal  fovereign,  and  is  fuppofed  to  be 
expended  for  the  public  ufes  of  the  State;  and 
whether  the  fovereign  that  enters  into  fuch  pecu- 
niary engagements,  is  a  defpotic  monarch,  or  con- 
fifts  of  many  individuals,  does  not  feem  to  be 
material. 

With  regard  to  the  advantage  of  fuch  a  diftinc- 
tion,  it  would  foon  appear  how  unferviceable  ic 
muft  prove.  The  credit  of  an  abfqlute  monarchy 
who  could  only  give  fecurity  to  his  creditors,  during 
his  own  life,  would  be  neccflarily  unproduftive  and 
infignificant.  Indeed  fuch  a  principle  would  be 
equivalent  to  the  eftablifliment  of  a  perpetual  in- 
ability of  borrowing  money,  even  in  the  moft  prefix  / 
ing  emergency,  except  on  terms  the  moft  ufurious 
and  dcftrudive. 

But  the  reader  will  be  better  enabled,  to  form  an 
opinion  on  this  curious  fubjedt  of  political  fpecula- 
tion,    from  examiniog   the  hiftory  of  our  public 

dcbu 
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Idwardl. 


^o  great,  that  parliament  w 
aid  to  affift  him  in  paying  i 

niarydiftrcffcs,  however,  in  c 

and  extravagance,  were  perp« 

iie  in  vain  endeavoured  to  r< 

ing  the  jewels  of  the  crown, 

other  regal  ornaments  j   na 

Edward,  though  at  that  time 

veneration.     Indeed,  wc  arc 

Paris,  that  he  owed  fo  much 

people,  for  the  very  neccflari< 

hardly  appear  in  public   for 

creditors.     And  other  hiftori 

publicly  declaring,  that  fuch 

that  it  was  more  charitable  to  j 

any  beggar  at  the  door  *. 

Henry  died  cohfiderably  in 
ward  I.  was  induced,  cither  fr 
his  own  difpofition,   or  from 
which  prevailed  at  that  time. 
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deceafed  remained  in  purgatory,  until  all  his  debts  PutneDtkt 
were  paid,  to  make  great  exertions  in  order  to  dif-  ^IZX/kJi 
charge   them  *.     And  thofc  incumbrances,  which  ■ 

the  many  wars  he  was  engaged  in,  rendered  it  nc- 
ccffary  for  him  to  incur"*,  he  was  always  anxious  to 
pay  ofF,  as  fpecdily  as  his  narrow  revenue,  and  fmall 
refources,  would  permit. 

It  appears  that  Edward  II.  imita,ted  his  father's  ^dwirdiL 
example,  in  refolving  to  dilchargc  the  debts  of  his 
prcdeceflbr;  for  in  the  third  year  of  his  reign^ 
writs  were  iflued  to  the  coUeftors  of  the  cuftoms, 
requiring  them  to  pay  certain  vaftfums  of  money 
to  his  father's  creditors,  out  of  the  faid  cuftoms, 
and  £.  100,000  be  fides,  for  the  lofs  and  damage 
they  had  fuftained,  in  confequence  of  the  late 
and  flow  payment  of  the  money  that  was  due  to 
them  *. 

The  various  military  expeditions  carried  on  by  Edward  nu 
Edward  III.  neceflarily  involved  him  in  the  great- 
eft  difficulties.  It  is  ftated  in  the  very  writ  by 
which  a  parliament  was  fummoned  in  the  fourteenth  Anno  1340. 
year  of  his  reign,  that  he  had  borrowed  fo  much 
money  abroad,  upon  his  prjonaljecurity^  that  if  the 
fums  for  which  he  ftood  engaged  were  not  all  paid, 
he  was  obliged,  in  his  own  proper  perfon,  to  return 
to  BrufTcls,  and  to  remain  there,  as  a  pledge  to  hb 
creditors.  Compulfive  loans  were  not  unufual  during 

^  In  the  words  of  the  record,  **  ad  cxonerationem  aniios 
*'  Henrici  regis,  pairis  noftri." 

^  See  Turner's  cafe  of  the  bankers  and  their  creditors,  p»  37. 
*  Cafe  of  the  bankers,  p.  20. 

his 
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be  a  ftrong  encouragemeni 
to  lend  him  money  on  ai 
ifmcrgency.  The  anfwcr 
gracioos  j  the  King  dcclar 
been  in  a  good  meafure  al 
Ac  reoKiinder  fhould  be  c 
pcrdtion  ^ 

It  was  in  the  reign  of  th 

sctempt  was  made,  to  raife 

of  Parliament.    A  plan  hac 

ing  France  with  a  formidafc 

the  poverty  of  the  exchcqtj 

Was  found  imprafticable  to 

rowing  money  for  that  purp 

fore,  had  confulted  with  the 

London,  ^d  of  other  weak 

But  fo  many  of  thf;m  had  fuf 

by  former  loans,  i  bat  they  r 

ffdcrable  fum  of  money  v 
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Parliamcnr.  In  order  to  procure  the  fanftion  of  FuhHcDein 
that  aflfcmbly,  a  Parliament  was  fummoned^  and  RZ^iltun. 
when,  the  commons  demanded  what  fum  was  ne- 
ccflary  to  defray  the  charges  of  the  intended  ex- 
pedition, they  were  anfwered^x/y  tboufand  founds  t 
even  that  fmall  fum  could  not  be  procured.  The 
nobility  pretended  that  they  had  no  money ;  but 
they  were  willing  to  ferve  the  King  perfonally  in 
the  war.  The  merchants,  on  the  other  hand,  re- 
fufed  to  fupply  the  King's  wants,  unlefs  they  re- 
ceived the  mod  indifputable.  fecurity,  and  unlefs 
the  nobility,  clergy,  and  gentry  would  furnifti  him 
with  a  confiderable  fun)~  without  intereft.  After  an 
inefFedual  attempt  to  raife  the  money,  by  granting 
foreign  merchants  the  liberty  of  trafficking  in 
England  on  eafy  terms,  the  King  was  unwillingly 
compelled  to  give  up  the  firft  enterprife  he  had 
attempted,  for  the  want  of  that  inconlidcrable 
fupply  ^. 

Among  the  articles  for  which  Richard  II.  was  Hcmyiv. 
depofed,  his  having  extorred  money,  under  the 
pretence  of  borrowing,  which  was  never  repaid, 
is  particularly  infifted  upon  ^  It  is  no  workler  there- 
fore, that  his  fucceflbr  (hould  be  anxious  to  avoid 
following  his  example  in  that  particular.  Accord- 
ingly we  find,  that  in  the  fixth  year  of  his  reign, 
when  the  commons  prayed,  that  all  tallies  given  by 
his  Majefty  for  Money  lent  to  him  by  his  fubjeds, 

« 

^  Rot.  Pari.  vol.  ill.  p.  12a,  123.  Pari. Hid.  vol.  i.p.394, 395, 
'  Roc.  Pari.  vol.  iii.  p.  419. 

VOL.  I.  c  c .  might 


■ariM  ■   -.f  Tsx  r~i'^:z  xvui-z    FartZIfj 
•  BMi^  be  ^r    -  -  i,  acr-yfiEg  sc  i^  crjc  pvpnt  of  1 

'  m  itjt  m:'».-^en  of  Sbk.  «r  aSmrn  of  die  c 
qacr,  tte  iC:-^  ■finnJ,  rttgpod  pr"**^ 

is  Fnoor,  *idKMK  cfynJiag 
*ciItu^  himi^If  ia  ifae  gnjttft  | 
tin.  In  ihr  fomh  year  of  ha  Aon,  I 
feign,  hii  waoti  became  ptrncaUrl/  prcfnogj  a 
a  Pirltament  having  been  ailed  for  their  i 
fubfidy  of  e«o  lenchi  aad  nro  gfteendu,  (aboi<3 
'  /.6o,occo'),  wu  gnnred  by  ihc  biiy  j  aadtwoi 
Knihs  from  the  ckrgr.  But,  as  there  was  ralbiiil 
to  »pprth«r,d,  that  the  mooejr  would  come  in  toe  J 
(lowly  for  the  purpoTcs  of  the  crown,  it  was  pro-  J 
poftd,  thac  fuch  as  vere  williiig  to  lend  money  e 
tJie  Kin^,  ftiould  have  leitcn  patent  to  be  ]^ 
out  of  the  firll  produce  of  the  iiibGJv  Uut^s 
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was  obliged  to  pawq  the  crown,  and  the  royal  PuhSeDdtt 
jewels,  to  make  up  the  deficiency  "•  Another  liZohttm^ 
fubfidy,  amounting  to  about  j^.J  8,000,  was  granted  • 
in  the  fcvcnth  year  of  his  reign;  the  produce  of  a 
part  of  which,  the  King  found  means  to  anticipate 
with  fome  difficulty".  On  the  whole,  it  appears, 
that  Henry  was  not  only  ill-fupported  by  the  grants 
of  his  Engli(h  fubjefls,  but  alfo  found  the  utmofl: 
difficulty,  in  borrowing  money,  on  the  fecurity  of 
the  fubfidies  which  he  received.  Whereas,  had 
the  funding  fyftem  exifled  in  his  reign,  and  had 
wealthy  individuals  the  full  aflurance,  that  their 
money  would  be  repaid,  or  an  adequate  in-r 
tercft  allowed  for  it,  even  though  the  Kin^  Jhould 
die  i  it  is  more  than  probable,  .that  he  would  have 
completed  the  conqueft  of  France  before  he  died. 
Whether  that  would  have  proved  of  advantage  to 
this  country,  or  otherwise,  is  a  very  different 
queftion. 

During  the  reign  of  this  weak  and  unfortunate  Hcory  vi. 
monarch,  the  debts  of  the  crown  were  often  brought 
under  the  confideration  of  Parliament.  Soon  after  Anno  1425. 
his  accefTion,  letters  patent  granted  to  the  bifhop  of 
Winchcftcr,  entitling  him  to  receive  twenty  thou- 
land  pounds,  out  of  the  firft  money  arifing  from 
the  cuftoms,  and  other  revenues  of  the  crown,  were 
confirmed  by  an  affcof  the  legiflature ;  and  the 
council  were  empowered,  b^  different  votes  of  cre- 

«  Rot,  Pari.  vol.  iv.  p.  95.    Pari.  Hift.  vol.  iL  p,  155. 
»  Rflt.  Pari.  vol.  iv.  p.  117 

c  c  9  dir. 
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cuniary  diffici:Irics  in  whici 

joined  to  the  fhamefiil  lofs 

torics  which  had  been  acq' 

Continent,  were  the  grcai 

tion  which  afterwards  tool 

houfc  of  York. 

Henry VII.       Wc  are  'told  by  lord   1 

Henry  VII.  that  he  often 

fubjefts,  but  puncaually  p.-i 

became  due.     It  was  a  cor 

rather  to  borrow  too  fooo, 

fums  he  had  in  loan,  at  1< 

h'ls  reign,  were  very  inco. 

could  only  procure  two  tho 

wards  only  four  thoufand,  fi 

But  in  order  to  ketp  up  1 

anxious  to  repay  fuch  incon 

public  is  at  prcfcnt  about 

millions  which  it  owes  ^ 


Pari.  Hifl.  vol.fi.  d.  ioc.  21 
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In  the  preceding  part  of  this  work,  fomc  account  ^^"f/^' 
was  given  of  this  monarch's  compulfive  loans,  and  Rt^utmn 
other  tyrannical  exaftions';  and  of  the  afts  that  ^^^  ^^^^ 
were  paflcd,  by  which  the  debts  he  had  incurred 
were  difcharged.  The  firft  ftatute  that  was  paflcd 
for  that  purpofc,  is  not  included  in  our  printed 
ads  of  Parliament,  but  maybe  fecn  in  Burnet's 
Hiftory  of  the  Reformation  *.  The  grounds  which 
are  dated  in  the  preamble  to  the  bill^  as  the  caufes 
of  its  being  cnafted,  are  truly  infanrous.  It  is  there 
declared,  "  That  though  divers  of  his  fubjefts  had 
«*  lent  his  majcfty  great  fums  of  money,  which 
"  had  been  all  well  employed  in  the  public  Jervice^ 
•*  and  for  the  payment  of  which  ^  the  lenders  had  his 
^^  Jecurity  \*  yer,  in  confiJcration  of  the  great 
things  that  the  King  had  done  for  the  church  and 
nation,  which  had  involved  him  in  great  txpenccs, 
the  Parliament  offered  him  all  the  money  he  had 
thus  received  in  loan  j  difcharged  him  of  the  obli- 
gations he  had  comi:  under ;  and  of  all  fuits  that 
might  arife  thereupon  ^  Another  ad  of  a  fimiliar 
hature,  was  paflcd  in  the.  35th  year  of  his  reign  "• 
Fortunately  the  ftatutc  book,  cannot  produce  an- 
other example,  of  fuch  dcfpotic,  arbitrary,  and  dif- 
graceful  proceedings. 

During  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.  it  became  an  Edwir4Vi. 
ufual  pradice,  to  borrow  money  on  the  Continent; 
and  it  appears  that  he  was  indebted  to  banks  and 
to  individuals  abroad,  in  the  fum  of  ;^,  132,372  :  lO, 

'  See  Part  i.  chap.  8.  •  Vol.  i.  Appendix,  No*  31* 

<  Pari.  Hid.  vol.  iii.  p.  65.  "  Cap,  I9t 
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To  th»^dmiraltie 

To  th'  Ordinapnte 

To  the  Surveyer  of  the  Wor 

To  Callers  .    • 

To  Bar^ek 

To  the  Revdlf 

To  Silky  «nd  Miniiy 

TolnlanJ 

To  fFiuter^  for  his  Voyage  ti 

To  B(irtiiku<we   Camfag^i 

Merchant) 
To  P^rttfimoMib  and  the  Ifle  of 
To  the  Men  of  Artaoes 
To  the  Lieutenant  of  the  Ton 


f 


Miff* 


fhe,  reader  will  natura 
difFerence,  between  the  fui 
of  the  Navy  and  the  Ordr 
and  outftanding  or  unfund 
times,  have  been  incurrec 
meots. 

Mary  began  her  bloodi 
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grtnted  by  Parliament  to  her  brother  Edward  VL  PuUkDektz 
for  the  purpofe  of  paying  his  debts.     The  money  nZJ!ai!!!. 
had  not  been  raifcd  when  (he  came  to  the  throne ;  - 

and  by  the  advice  of  the  artful  Gardner,  (he  re- 
mitted the  fub(idy,  with  a  view  of  ingratiating  her- 
felf  with  the  people,  and  of  rendering  a  Popi(b 
Prince  more  acceptable  to  her  Proteftant  fubje^ 
But,  ihort  as  her  reign  was,  (he  was  reduced  to  fuch 
pecuniary  difHculdcs,  as  to  be  obliged  to  borrow 
fmail  fums,  even  fo  low  as  ten  pounds,  according  to 
people's  abilities.  It  is  proper  however  to  mention, 
that  when  fhe  found  it  was  unlikely,  that  (he  (hould 
live  long  enough,  to  obtain  any  .aid  from  Parlia- 
ment, to  pay  off  the  debts  (he  had  contraded,  (he 
made  it  one  of  her  laft  requefts  to  her  (ifter,  t<x  fee 
them  fatisfied  ""• 

The  condu<5b  of  Elizabeth,  in  regard  to  public  £iiMb«th. 
debts,  cannot  be  better  dclcribcd,  than  in  the  words 
made  i*fc  of  by  Sir  Walter  Mildmay,  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer,  on  a  motion  for  grandng  a  fub- 
fidy  to  that  Princefs,  in  the  Parliament  held  anno 

1575- 
<^  Notwith(tandiog  all  tbefe  expences,  (alluding 

^<  to  the  charges  in  Scotland,  Ireland,  and  in  other 

"  wars,)  her  Majefty  hath  moft  carefully  and  pro- 

*'  videnrially  delivered  this  kingdom,  from  a  great 

"  and  weighty  debt,  wherewith  it  harii  been  long 

^<  burthened ;   a  debt  begun  four  years,  at  lea(t, 

»  Pari.  Hid.  vol.  iii.  p.  288.  343.  357. 

c  c  4  "  before 
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uiiuon,  wnoie  I 
"  fcal  of  the  city,  whi 
''  years  to  their  great  d 
"  their  whole  traffick, 
^'  cancelled,  and  dclive 
*'  London,  to  their  own 
■*  of,  the  realm  is  not  o 
f'  burden,  and  the  merch 
?*  jcfty's  credit  thereby, 
^'  greater  than  any  other 
"  have  need.  And  fo  in  n 
"  flic  hath  kept  promifc 

^'  Princes  have  often  fa 
"  many^" 

It  is  to  be  remarked,  t 
her  After  Mary,  were  fo 
better  fatisfaSion  of  the 
their  domains.  Even  v 
curity,  Mary  could  not  | 

London,  the  fmall  ium  oi 
cen/ '. 
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JaiTcs  was  hardly  fcatcd  on  the  throne  of  Eng-  ^MtcDdu 
land,  before  he  found  himfcif,  in  confequence  of 


his  own  profufion,  and  the  rapacity  of  his  courtiers, 
involved  in  the  greateft  pecuniary  difficulties.  Ic 
was  (laced  in  Parliament,  that  Elizabeth^had  died  in 
debt,  to  the  amount  of  ^.  400,ocx>.  But  k  ap- 
pears,  that  (he  left  fgbfidics  due  to  her  amounting 
to  j^. 3  50,000,  which  her  fucceffor  aduaily  reccivcdj 
and  which  confequenily  ought  to  have  been  de- 
duced •.  A  (late  of  the  King's  debts,  was  reported 
to  the  Houie,  nth  March  1622  ;  but  the  journals 
are  fo  dcfeftivc,  that  it  is  impolfible  now  to  difcover 
the  particulars.  During  this  Monarch's  reign^  ic 
(hould  feem,  that  the  fydem  of  mortgaging  grants* 
and  anticipating  their  produce,  was  perfcftly  well 
known.  For  in  the  Parliament,  held  avno  1624, 
the  famous  duke  of  Buckingham,  moved  in  the 
Houfe  of  Lords,  **  That  a  meeting  might  be  in- 
"  ftantly  prayed  with  the  Commons,  to  propofc  to 
**  them,  that  certain  monied  men  might  be  dealt 
'^  with,  to  difburfe  fuch  a  fum  as  was  rcquifite  for 
**  the  prefcnt  ufe  ;  the  repayment  of  which,  to  be 
'*  fccured  by  parliament,  out  of  the  fubfidies  in- 
^'  tended  in  the  grant,  according  to  what  has  been 
^'  heretofore  done  in  the  like  cafes:  concluding, 
^*  that  he  doubted  not,  that  fome  would  be  found 
.*5  to  difburfe  the  fame,  upon  that  fecurity  ^*' 

The  debts  that  were  left  by  James  I.  upon  his  chuiet  i. 
fuccc(ror,  amounted  to  about  £.  360,000  without 

*  Pari.  Hifl.  vol.  v.  p.  147,  219. 
^  Ibid.  vol.  vl.  p.  I20. 

^  including 


€Tumi>s  ot  his  crown,  c 
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to  public  debts.     But,  n 
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One  member  in  particular  declared,  that  the  incuoi.  p**&  Ddtk 
brances  of  the  nation,  would  be  found  to  refemble  ^jSZJhLh 
the  ferpent  in  Aiterica,  that  could  devour  an  ox  at     ■ 
a  meal,  and  then  falling  afleep,  .might  eafily  be 
deftroyed;  but  unlefs  his  bones  were  broken  to 
pieces,  he  grew  again  as  big  as  before.     In  the 
fame  manner,  the  debts  of  the  nation,  thoi^h  paf* 
tially  diminifhed,  would  again  increafe,  whilft  a 
veftige  of  them  remained :  and  he  recommended 
to  the  Houfe,  to  pay  oflF  fuch  incumbrances,  hf 
one   bold   effort  -,  and   not  to  imitate  the  fooli(k 
woman  in  the  fable,  who  roafted  a  hen  with  a  fag*, 
got,  ftick  by  ftick,  until  the  faggot  was  all  (pen!^ 
iind  the  hen  dill  continued  as  raw  as  ever*     Muck 
good  fenfc  is  couched  under  thefe  odd  alkiHOns  \ 

But,  however  anxioux  the  Commons  were,  /& 
treak  the  hones  of  the  /erpent^  yet  the  fyftem  of 
cohtraAing  temporary  debts,  by  anticipating  the 
produce  of  the  grants  of  parliament,  was  fr^ 
quenily  pradiifed  during  this  Monarch's  reign,  aind 
met  with  every  pofiible  countenance  from  the  le- 
giflature. 

Indeed,  fo  far  was  a  claufe  of  credit  fi-om  bring 
invented,  (as  fomc  fuppc^e  to  be  the  cafe),  pofte- 
rior  to  the  Revolution,  that  it  was  ufual,  during  •die 
grtater  part  of  this  Monarch's  reign,  to  infert  a 
claufe  in  the  aft,  empowering  the  officers  of  the 
Exchequer,  to  borrow  money  from  all  perfons, 
whether  natives  or  foreigners,  upon  the  fccurity  of 

^  Pari.  HiA«  vol.  xxiiif  p.  1 1. 
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mentioned,  was  carried  to  a  very  confidcfablc  PyhncDehtt 
height ;  and  the  bankers,  and  other  wealthy  indivi-  R^^ntUi^m. 
duals,  had  made  it  a  common  prafticc,  to  advance  — — — — 
money  to  the  exchequer,  upon  the  fccurity  of  the 
fupplies  voted  by  Parliament ;  and  they  were  gra- 
dually repaid,  when  the  produce  of  the  grants  came 
into  the  trcafury.  The  bankers,  by  this  means, 
received  from  eight  to  ten  per  cent,  for  money 
which  their  cuftomers  had  placed  in  their  hands 
without  intereft,  or  which  they  had  borrowed  at  the 
legal  rate  of  fix  per  cent.  But  an  end  was  foon  put 
to  fuch  vifionary  profits :  for  on  the  2d  January 
1672,  a  proclamation  was  iffued,  fufpending  all 
payments  upon  affignations  in  the  exchequer,  for 
the  fpacc  of  one  year,  a  period  which  was  after- 
wards prolonged,  and  never  came  to  a  conciufion* 
The  confequcnces  of  fuch  a  meafurc  may  eafily 
be  conceived.  Confufion  overfpread  the  whole 
country.  Many  flopped  payment,  oruere  ruined  : 
diftruft  every  where  prevailed ;  and  a  general  ftag- 
nation  of  commerce  took  place,  by  which  the  pub- 
lic, was  not  only  partially,  but  univcrfally,  aflfcded* . 
The  fum  of  which  the  bankers  and  others  were 
thus  defrauded,  amounted  to^^.  1,328,526;  and  the 
King,  by  letters  patent,  charged  his  hereditary'  re- 
venue with  the  intcrcft  of  that  fum  at  fix  per  cent. 
amounting  to  jC*79>7>*    ^^^'  ^i^*  P^^  annum*, 

^  Hume's  Hifl.  vol.  vii  p.  476.  Macpherfon's  Hid.  of 
Great  Britain,  vol.  i.  p.  451. 

^Letter  from  a  By-ftander^  p.  88.  See  alfo  Carte's  full 
anfwer  to  the  By-dander,  p.  91.  and  14^.  Alfo  a  Letter  to  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Thomas  Carte,  p.  81.  and  98.  And  Carce's  full 
VindicatioD»  p.  104. 
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by  the  interpofition  of  the  Iceiflaturc,  was  as  fol-  i'^^^'f  Ddn 

lows':  JUvthtioH. 

X.  To  the  original  fum  (lopped  in  the  exchc* 

qocr,  anno  1672,  -  £.  i»328>526 

a.  To  25  years  intereft,  at  ^fer  ant.  (about)  2,100,000 


Total,  principal  and  intereft        -     £'3f^^^>S^6 

§ 

As  by  the  aft  above  mentioned,  their  whole  de- 
mand was  reduced  to  the  fum  of  £.  664,263  it  is 
evident,  that  the  lofs  they  fuftained,  muft  have  been 
about  £.  2,800,000. 

With  regard  to  the  confequences  of  thefc  tran* 
laftioils,  we  are  told,  that,  notwithftanding  fo  violent 
a  breach  of  the  public  faith,  Charles  was  able,  two 
years  after  he  had  (hut  up  the  exchequer,  to  bor^ 
row  money  at  eight  ^^r  cent,  ",  the  fame  rate  of  in- 
tereft  which  he  had  paid  before  that  event;  and 
Hume  from  thence  takes  an  opportunity  of  re- 
marking, "  That  public  credit,  inftcad  of  being  of 
<^  fo  delicate  a  nature  as  we  are  apt  to  imagine,  is ' 
"  in  reality  fp  hardy  and  robuft,  that  it  is  very  dif- 
*'  ficult  to  deftroy  it "."  But  the  events  at  the  time, 
were  far  from  juftifying  this  pofition.  In  a  tradt 
written  anno  1693,  (attributed  to  the  Marquis  of 
Halifax),  wherein,  among  other  modes  of  raifing 
money,  he  takes  into  confideration,  that  of  bor- 
rowing  upon    perpetual    funds,    it    is    obfervcd, 

1  See  a  Modeft  Vindication  of  the  Memory  of  King  Cbarlei 
II.  in  relation  to  the  Stop  at  the  Exchequer. 
">  Danby's  Memoirs,  P-^S* 
"  Hume*i  HiH.  vol.  viii.  p.  226. 

"  That 
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'  Tiiat  tlie  breach  of  the  exchequer  ctedit  by 
'  King  Charles,  will  make  men  very  fhy  of  parting 
'  With  (heir  money,  upon  new  projcifls  at  a  dif- 
'  Cance";"  and  indeed,  the  great  difficulty  that 
was  fou'id,  iji  procuring  money  after  the  Revolu- 
tion, aii'.l  the  high  intereft  that  was  paid  for  it,  was 
in  a  prfiit  meafurc  owing,  to  the  fatal  (Icp  taken 
c>ri:3  ibyi,  which  rendered  men  cautions  in  again 
confiding  any  confiderible  fum  to  govern tnent, 
unlefb  they  \vcic  tempted,  by  exorbitant  profit,  and 
ufiirious  advantages. 

It  was  tiie  more  neccllary  to  give  an  liif^orical 
account  of  this  tranfaiSion,  btcaufc  the  above 
principal  lum  of  j(|.  664,263  compofcs  a  part  of 
the  preftnc  nLuional  debt  of  this  country,  and  in- 
deed is  the  only  portion  of  it  that  was  contradcd 
fore  the  Revolution  '".  There  was,  it  is  true,  a 
i.t!1  fum,  (about  £.60,000),  due  to  the  fervantsof 
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*  * 

November  1688,  an  arrcar  of  /.  ?oo,ooo  due  to  PuiikDeki 
the  army,  and  about  ;^.  280,000  of  the  revenues  ot  RtviuUM* 
the  crown  had  been  anticipated.     But  the  money  ' 

that  was  found  in  the  exchequer,  and  the  fums 
which  were  in  the  hands  of  the  different  receivers 
and  colledlors  of  the  revenue,  fully  compenfated 
thefc  demands'.  As  to  the  intereft  of  the  fum 
above  ftateJ,  it  was  originally  at  6  psr  cent.' ^nd 
confcqucntly  amounted  to  ;^.  39,855  17  s.  y  d,  per 
annum  i  buc  as  the  bankers'  debt  was  incorporated 
by  3  George  I.  cap.  7.  into  the  general  fund,  at  5 
per  cent,  and  was  afterwards  fubfcribed,  in  confe- 
quencc  of  6  George  !•  cap.  4.  into  the  South  Sea 
(lock,  which  now  bears  only  3  per  cent,  intereft, 
^.  664,763  of  principal,  and^.  i9,9Z7  18 J.  c)\'d* 
of  intereft,  is  the  whole  of  our  prcfcnt  debt,  con- 
trafted  prior  to  the  Revolution. 

Such  are  the  moft  material  tranfadlions  which  Condufion; 
took  place  with  regard  to  public  debts,  during  the 
period  of  450  years  prior  to  the  Revolution :  from 
an  attentive  confidcrjtion  of  which,  and  of  the 
circumftances  ftated  in  the  enfuing  chapter,  the 
reader  will  be  enabled  to  determine,  whether  it  is 
moft  to  be  regretted,  that  the  funding  fyftem  ever 
took  place,  or  that  it  was  not  foorter  adopted. 
Had  it  exifted  at  an  earlier  -^ra,  a  fuccefsful  con- 
queror, like  Henry  V.  would  never  have  been  im- 
peded in  his  progrefs,  by  the  want  of  a  few  thou- 

*  Hiftory  of  our  National  Debti  and  Taxes,  p.  7. 

VOL.  I.  D  D  fand 
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iDrii,  find  pounrfS)  which  Teems  to  have  been  his  uofor- 
iWw. .  ttinarc  Ciii'e.  Whereas,  oa  the  other  hand,  had  no- 
money  ever  been  borrowed,  were  we  now  free  frotn 
the  burden  of  thofe  taxes,  which  have  been  im- 
poJedj  to  provide  for  the  iniereft  of  our  prefent 
national  incumbrances,  the  fituation  of  this  coun- 
try, at  this  time,  in  point  of  finance  ac  Icaft,  would 
have  been  truly  happy  and  dcfirabie. 


CHAP.    IV. 

0/  the  Rife  and  Progrefs  of  our  prefent  National 
Debts. 

"f?of  T^  "^  principal  political  objcifls  which  our  ftatef- 
.rtftat  *  men  Ibcin  tohave  had  in  view,  from  thc.^r». 
(.        of  the  Revolution,  to  the  prefent  Time,  were  :  Firft, 
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lion  now  groans.     Other  caufcs  of  Icfs  moment  ^fi  ^  ^ 
may  indeed  have  occafionally  contributed  to  in-  wrfrtfmt 
creafe  them:  but  upon  the  whole,  it  will  hardly  be  z>X. 
denied,  that  our  prefent  national  debts  owe  their  -" 

Origin,  and  the  greater  part  of  their  amount,  to  the 
neceflity  we  have  been  under,  cither  to  oppofe  the 
arms,  or  to  guard  againft  the  political  intrigues  of 
the  government  of  France,  for  above  a  century 
pad. 

The  power  that  France  had  attained,  and  which 
rendered  fuch  exertions  neceflary,  is  in  a  great  mea« 
furc  to  be  attributed,  to  the  wretched  policy, 
which  has  too  often  prevailed  in  the  councils  of  this 
country.  It  began  under  the  government  of  Crom- 
well, who,  flattered  by  the  artful  Mazarine,  and" 
expefting  to  fecurc  acquifitions,  either  on  the  Con- 
tinent, or  in  America,  that  would  give  luftre  to 
his  ufurped  adminiftration,  was  induced  to  join  his 
arms  with  France,  againft  the  weakened  and  dege- 
nerate monarchy  of  Spain;  and  by  his  additional 
weight,  not  only  elevated  the  houfe  of  Bourbon, 
on  the  ruins  of  that  of  Auftria,  but  alfo  compelled 
the  Spaniards  to  give  their  Iiifenta  to  Lewis  XIV. 
and  thus  enforced  an  alliance,  which  has  fince  been 
produflive  of  fo  many  fatal  consequences. 

Unfortunately  alfo,  the  reftoration  of  the  royal 
fimiiy,  did  not  correft  this  miftake  in  policies. 
During  their  long  reCdence  abroad,  they  had  im- 
bibed foreign  manners  and  foreign  principles,  and. 
felt  littlp  of  the  natural,  and  perhaps  ufeful,  pre- 
judices of  aiL  EngliOunan.    Charles,  diflattsfied 
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clincd  him  to  afpirc  at  being  an  independent  mon-  ^fi^td 
arch**i    nor   did    he   relilh    the   fuperiority  which  ourpref^nt 
Lewis  affeftcd  over  the  other  powers  of  Europe.  Debts. 
But  unfortunately  he  was  a  bigottedr-Roman  Ca-  ' 

tholic,  and  his  fubjeds  had  every  reafon  to  appre- 
hend, that  their  fovereign  was  refolved  to  deprive 
them  of  their  civil  and  of  their  religious  rights  and 
privileges.  The  Dutch,  and  the  other  nations  in  , 
Europe,  were  at  the  fame  time  fcnfible,  that  while 
James  continued  upon  the  throne  of  England,  they 
could  not  depend  upon  his  aid,  to  prefervc  them 
from  being  fwallowed  up  by  France ;  and  the  confc- 
quence  was,  a  general  combination,  both  at  home 
and  abroad,  to  put  an  end  to  the  reign  of  a  prince^ 
whofe  condu(5l  was  fo  likely  to  prove  fatal  to  bis 
own  fubjedts,  and  to  Europe  in  general. 

This  leads  us  to  the  acceflfion  of  a  Monarch, 
who  refcued  this  country  from  civil,  religious,  and 
political  bondage;  under  whofe  government,  how- 
ever, our  prefent  financial  burdens,  at  lead  to  any 
great  extent,  had  their  commencement. 

^  Though  he  wifhed  to  be  abfolute,  yet  he  wat  defirous  of  ac« 
quiring  unbouDded  authority*  without  foreign  ailiftance.  Mac* 
pherfon's  Hi(lor)M)f  Great  Britrin,  vol«  i.  p.  JI3.  His  4m- 
bafTadors  told  the  States,  that  he  was  too  powerful  a  prince*  to 
put  himfelf  under  the  prote£tion  of  France,  ana  that  he  had 
too  much  fpirit,  as  well  as  too  high  a  birth,  to  be  treated  like 
the  Cardinal  of  Furile'nburg.    Ibid,  p*  511. 
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nuc,  as  a  ftrong  motive  for  a  change  in  the  govern*  p^'^if 
mcnt,  it  became  ncccflrar)^  when  the  Reyolucion  •rMj^ 
was  accomplifhed,  to  gratify  the  people,  with  the  j^aa. 
abolition  of  the  produftive  duty  of  hcarth-monty,  — -^ 
which  happened  to  be  particularly  obooxious. 

The  revenue,  at  that  period,  was  not  only  fmatt 
in  itfelf,  but  alfo,  in  confequence  of  the  calamities 
with  which  wars  are  always  accompanied,  it  was 
perpetually  diminifhing.  Tunnage  and  poundage, 
which,  during  the  reign  of  James,  had  produced 
^.600,000  a  year,  fell,  anno  1693,  to^.  286,6S7. 
The  other  branches  proportionably  decreafed^ 
infomuch  that  the  very  fame  taxes,  which,  before 
the  Revolution,  had  yielded  £.  2,001,855  clear  gf 
all  charges^;  in  the' year  1693,  had  fallen  t6 
^•1,104,1 15;  and  in  t^e  year  1695,  to ^.8 1 1,949  *  1 
in  which  fum^ however,  no  allowance  is  made  for 
the  abolition  of  hearth-money.  Some  additional 
cuftoms  and  excife  had  been  added,  but  as  they 
only  amounted  to  £.  466,203  the  whole  revenue^ 
anno  1693,  did  not  exceed  £•  i^Sl^^S^^*  ^^  ** 
eafy  to  perceive,  how  much  fuch  a  circumftancc 

«  Davenant't  Worki^  voL  i.  p.  233.  Bat  in  this  fum  wai  in^ 
eluded  the  doty  of  hearth-money,  which  yielded  ;^.  245,000 
fer  annum t  and  which  was  aboliihed  before  the  year  1693.  The 
decreafe   in    the    revenue*    however,    was    ilUl  very   great, 

amounting^   anno  1693,   to  jC*  ^52*740*  ^^^  ^^^   l^S*  ^ 
£.  944,906. 

''Ibid.  vol.  X.  p.  20>  a  I.  In  Whitworth'i  edition,  from 
fome  miflake,  hearth-money  is  charged  in  the  accomit  1693, 

though  it  had  been  previoofly  aboli(hed.    Pethapt  ic  might  be 
fome  arrears, 
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**  the   principal  officers   of  the   revenue  arc  fre-  mfe  mnd 
<*  qucntly  made  a  prey  of,  to  each  p^irty,  as  they  ^J^^prtfm 
"  happen  to    be  viftorious*."     This   refpcftablc  ^^^ 

author,  as  a  proof  of  the  juftice  of  this  obferva-  ^— •' 

tion,  mcnrionsi  that  in  confequcncc  of  a  fudden 
and  improvident  change  in  the  commiflion  of  ' 
excifc,  the  revenue  had  fuffered,  iri  that  finglc 
branch,  no  Icfs  a  decreafe  than  f^.  256,000  a  year^ 
In  every  faftious  country,  public  frauds  will 
abound.  Thofe  who  get  into  power,  are  afraid 
that  they  (hall  not  long  continue  in  the  manage- 
ment of  affairs,  and  therefore  anxioufly  embrace 
every  opportunity  of  enriching  thcmfelvcs,  at  the 
cxpencc  of  the  public;  trufting  either  to  evade 
difcovery,  or  to  efcape  the  punifhment  they  dc- 
fcrve,  through  the  ftrength  and  intcrcft  of  their 
party.  The  abufes  and  fraudulent  praftices  which 
took  place  in  the  various  public  offices,  during  the 
reign  of  William,  were  very  great.  Some  frauds 
were  brought  to  light' ;  and  commiffioncrs  of  ac^ 

counts 

•  Davenant's  Works,  vol.  i.  p.  180^  '  Ibid.  p.  184. 

<  One  fraud  that  was.  difcovered  anno  l697«  though  clearly 
proved,  and  of  an  enormous  nature,  paffed  uppuniihed.  Ex- 
chequer bills,  when  iirfl  iflued,  were  not  entitled  to  any  inte* 
red ;  but  when  paid  in,  on  account  of  any  tax,  they  received  % 
upon  the  fecond  iffue  (if  indorfed  by  the  proper  officer) »  an  iii« 
terefl  of  ^.  5  12/.  per  annum*  This  encouraged  feveral  of  the 
officers  of  the  excife  and  cufloms,  to  contrive  together  to  get 
great  fums  of  money  by  falfe  indorfements,  bclbre  fach  exche- 
quer bills  had  been  circulated.  Many  officers  had  enricbed 
^heinfelves  by  this  frauds  and  the  receiver  general  of  excife,  in 
particulars  had  amaiTed  a  fprtuae  of;^.4QOjOOo*  A  bi^  pafled  the 

Honfe 
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with   the  moft  unfortunate  coBfequences.     The  ^f'^ 
landed  intereft  endeavoured  to  throw  off  the  bur-  ourf^r^ 
den  of  the  State  from  their  own  (houUcrs ;  and  ^2^!!^ 
procured  an  inftrudion  to  the  committee  of  fupply^      -  •    -- 
that  no  money  fhould  be  raifcd  upon  land,  without 
the  fpccial  leave  of  the  houfc '.  -  Even  whien  a 
land- tax  was  eftabliflied  at  the  rate  of  four  fhillings . 
in  the   pounds  inflead   of  three  millions  a  yeaff 
which  it  ought  to  have  produced^  it  only  yielded 
two  "  i  and  tytry  plan  that  was  propofcd  in  Parlia- 
ment, for  the  general  benefit,  was  rendered  abor- 
tive.   A  bill  had  paflcd  the  Houfe  of  Commons, 
for  railing  a  million  upon  the  credit  of  the  for- 
feited eftates  in  Ireland;  but  it  was  dropped  in  the ^ 
Houfe  of  Lords ;  many  of  the  leading  members  in 
that  branch  of  the  legiflature,  trufting  that  they 
fhould  procure  thefe  eftates  for  nothing,  if  they 
remained  at  the  diipofal  of  the  crown.     The  Com- 
mons alfo  came  to  a  vote,  **  That  the  falaries,  fees,  J*"-  «^ 

I  DOS* 

<<  and  perquifites  of  all  offices  under  the  crown* 
**  (leaving  j^,500^frtf»»«w*to  each  refpeflivc  offi- 
**  cer),  except  the  falaries  of  the  judges,  &c.  and 
«*  alfo  all  pcnfions  grafted  by  the  crown  (with 
<<  fome  exceptions),  fhould  be  applied  towards 
•*  carrying  on  a  vigorous  war  againft  France." 
But  fbch  effeAual  meafures  were  uken,  by  thofib 
YiYiO  would  have  fufFered  by  fuch  a  refolution,  that' 
a  bill  was  not  even  fuffered  to  be  brought  in  \ 

^  Hiiloiy  of  our  National  Debts,  p.  14, 

*  Davenanty  vol.  i.  p.  53. 

"  Hiftory  of  onr  National  Debu,  p.  20. 

The 
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"  Davcnant,  vol.  i.  p.  438. 
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t 

charges   than    it   had    ever   been    accudomed   to  /?//>««/    . 

The  expences  of  the  Revolution  itfclf  were  not  ^^^f^^/ 
inconfiderable.     To  the  Dutch  alone  wc^'e  voted  , 

£.  6oo,coo  for  the  armament  they  had  fitted  out, 
in  order  to  bring  about  that  event.  The  reduc- 
tion of  Ireland  was  attended  with  great  charges: 
nor  were  the  partizans  of  the  dethroned  Monarch 
driven  from  Scotland,  without  fome  bloodfhed  and 
cxpence.  The  money  that  was  thus  required  to 
place  William  upon  the  throne  of  the  three  king- 
doms, would  have  fully  defrayed  the  charges  of  at 
lead  one,  if  not  of  two,  campaigns.  Had  James 
II.  therefore  been  a  monarch  who  could  have  been 
truftcd,  and  who  would  have  cordially  afllfled  in 
the  accomplifhment  of  fo  great  a  work,  the  ba- 
lance of  Europe  might  have  been  reftored,  without 
greatei^  pecuniary  exertions  than  England  could 
cafily  have  afforded :  but  our  ftrength  was  unfor- 
tunately at  firft  employed,  rather  in  fettling  our 
own  government,  than  in  humbling  the  power  of 
France. 

Another  great  and  unforcfeen  expence,  to  which 
the  nation  was  put  at  that  time,  was  in  order  to 
-remedy  the  diforder  into  which  the  coin  had  fallen, 
and  which  was  likely  to  be  attended  with  the  mofl 
fatal  confequences  to  the  commerce,  induftry,  and 
revenue  of  the  country.  This  great  operation 
was  obliged  to  be  undertaken,  in  the  midft  of  an 
cxpcnfive  and  dangerous  war,  and  was  fuccefsfully 
carried  through  by  Montagu,   then  chancellor  of 

the 
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the  exchequer,  afterwards  created  Lord  Halifax; 
but  the  dilonier  had  proceeded  to  fuch  a  height, 
that  the  deficiency  on  the  recoinage  coft  the  nation 
the  enormous  fum  of  j^.  2,415,140  ;  16  :  10. 

Nor  wns  tlic  reducing  the  power  of  France  an 
eafy  aichi..  vcmtnt.  Sir  Jatncs  Stuart  is  of  opinion* 
that  it  was  an  entcrprifc  far  beyond  the  ftrcngth  of 
England  to  carry  through  at  that  time,  though  af- 
lifted  by  the  greatcft  part  of  Europe  '.  That  it 
was  not  btryond  the  power  of  Eiigland,  appeared 
Sufficiently  cvidentduring  the  rcign  of  Qneen  Annc» 
thonyli  Spain,  inftead  of  being  a  friend,  was  under 
the  Jominion  of  the  enemy.  It  muft  be  acknow- 
ledged, however,  that  the  cnterprile,  when  it  was 
undertaken  by  William,  was  attended  with  the 
greateft  difficulties.  France  was  then  at  the  very 
i:h  of  its  [lower.  Lewis  had  the  good  fortune 
3  be  furrountied  with  the  ableft  generals  and  ftatef- 
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Dutch,  on  the  whole,  were  not  deficient ;  but  little  Rtfi  m»i 
afllftance  was  received  from  Spain,  notv/ichftanding  euT^fom 
the  great  riches  that  country  was  poffcffcdof;  and  ^'1^ 
the  Emperor,  who  was  the  pcrfon  moft  intercftcd  — — 
in  the  war,  was  the  Icaft  ferviceable  of  the  whole 
confederacy,  and  employed  his  arms,  more  in  op- 
prefling  his  own  fubjcdts  in  Hungary,  than  in  main« 
taining  the  rights  of  his  family,  or  defending  the 
liberties  of  Europe  ^ 

Whoever  confiders,  therefore,  the  ftatt  of  our 
revenue,  the  magnitude  of  our  expences,  and  the 
various  circumftances,  both  foreign  and  domcftic, 
above  enumerated,  muft  clearly  perceive,  that  con- 
trafting  a  public  debt,  was  a  matter  not  of  choice, 
but  of  neceffity.  Yet  Bolingbrokc,  Swift,  and  after 
them  other  writers  of  the  fame  party,  have  contend- 
ed, that  it  was  done  with  a  view  of  fecuring  the 
additional  fupport  of  wealthy  individuals,  to  the  go- 
vernment that  was  cftabliflied ".  Nay,  we  are  told, 
that  the  fupplies  might  have  been  raifed  within  the 
year,  that  a  fcheme  to  that  effed):  was  prepared  and 
offered,  and  that  it  was  allowed  to  be  prafticable  2 
but  that  it  was  rejefted,  becaufe  the  new  govern- 
ment could  not  be  fo  effeftually  fccured,  in  any 
other  way,  as  by  m*aking  the  private  fortunes  of 
great  numbers  of  people  depend  upon  the  preferv- 
ation  of  it.     "  Thus  (fays  Bolingbroke),  the  me- 

t  Davenant,  vol.  i.  p.  14. 

■  Sec  Bolingbroke's  Works,  edit,   1773,    vol.  iv,  p.  tzg*^ 
Swift's  Hiftory  of  the  fear  lad  Years  of  the  Qaeen^  p*  159* 
Hiftory  of  our  National  Debts,  p.  17.        . 

"  thod 
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**  thod  of  funi^ing,  and  the  trade  of  (lock-jobbuqf 
*'  began ;  3rJ  great  compantrs  were  crcaEtd*  the 
"  pretended  fcrvaots,  though  in  iruny  refpeds  tlie 
"  real  madtr-';,  of  every  adtninlElrjiton."  But  a 
policy  of  that  nature,  the  conlcqucnces  of  which  tC' 
was  impofTiblr  to  forcfee,  none  but  dcrpcraw  miaif-'' 
lers  would  ir.ve  attempted  j  and  when  borrowing' 
money  was  iirft  tried,  it  never  was  imagined  tbU' 
the  war  \vci;!i  have  lallcd  fo  long,  or  «ou^d  hare 
proved  lo  txpt-nfive. 

Others  ha^c  inHnuatcd,  that  the  nation  was  ia-< 
volvcd  in  c!cb[s  and  diiHcuIiies,  in  order  that  our'i 
trade  might  be  loaded  with  heavy  taxe^i  and  the 
Dutch  tlie  better  Ci'ubled  to  rival  lu  in  cnmineite. 
and  msnufaaures'.  But  though  the  King  was*' 
Dutchman,  and  though  his  princip>il  friends  and' 
favouriies  were  of  that  rudon>  yet  he  fccms  ever 
to  have  n.aintattied  fuch  a  degree  of  ifxipinlaHty -^ 
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^  (fays  Swift)  in  a  commonwealth,  fo  crazily  con-  ^>  «^ 
'  ftitutcd  as  Holland,  where  the  gpvcrnors  cannot  t^r^p'r^^ 
have  too  many  pledges  of  their  fubjedb  fidelity,  Dthn. 
and  where  a  great  majority  muft  ineviubly  be  * 

undone  by  any  revolution,  however  brought 
about;  but,  to  prefcribe  the  fame  rules  to  a 
monarchy,  whofe  wealth  arifcth  from  the  rents 
^  and  improvement  of  lands,  as  well  as  trade  and 
manufactures,  is  the  mark  of  a  cramped  and  con- 
'  fined  underftanding^."  As  William's  under- 
ftanding  was  confeffedly  entitled  to  a  different  de* 
fcription,  it  is  the  lefs  ncceffary  to  trouble  the 
reader  with  any  anfwer  to  fo  groundlefs  an  alle- 
gation. 

Let  us  next  (cc  what  were  the  modes  of  borrow- 
ing money,  adopted  in  the' reign  of  William  III. 

At  firft,  the  practice,  fo  ufuai  in  the  time  of  diodes  of 
Charles  II.  was  adhered  to,  and  the  produce  of  the   "''*^*'^ 
grants  voted  by  Parliament  was  anticipated,  with* 
out  eftablifhing  a  fund,  for  the  purpofe  of  paying  a 
certain  annual  intereft  to  the  holders  of  the  mort- 

But  recourfe  was  foon  had  to  temporary  an-  Temponry 
huities:  for  anno  1692,  an  attempt  was  made  to 
borrow  a  million  upon  annuities  for  99  years,  for 
which  10  per  cent,  was  to  be  given,  until  the  24th 
of  June  1700  i  and  7  percent,  afterwards,  with  the 
benefit  of  furvivorfliip,  for  the  lives  of  the  no- 

7  Hiilory  of  the  four  laft  Yean  of  the  Qaeea^  p.  159. 
•  Hiftory  of  oiir  Nadonal  Debts » p.  10. 
^QUU  11  ininccf 
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minees  of  rhofe  who  contributed  '.     So  low,  how-' 
'  ever,  was  the  credit  of  governmenc  at  that  time, 

that,  even  on  tlicfe  terms,  only  ;£.  881,493  •  a '•  ^ 
could  be  procured'',  ylimo  1693,  a  million  WM 
raifcd  upon  fhort  annuities ;  and  every  iubfcribcr 
received  14.  per  cent,  for  fixeen  years,  with  the  ad- 
ditional benelics  of  a  lottery '.  So  advantageous 
an  offer,  it  is  hardly  necefTary  to  obfcrvc,  was 
eagerly  grafped  at. 

Some  money  was  alfo  borrowed,  during  this 
reign,  upon  annuities  for  lives ;  and  14  per  cent, 
was  grjntrd  for  one  life,  12  per  cent,  for  two  lives, 
and  10  per  cent,  for  three  ^.  Such  terms  were  to 
the  highrfl:  degree  extravagant  i  particularly,  as 
no  attention  was  paid  to  difference  of  ages.  The 
original  amoimr  of  thefe  annuities,  anno  1694,  was 
about  j^.  22,Soo;  and  yet,  in  176a  (fixty-cight 
years  alrerward^;),  they  were  reduced,  by  deaths,  no 
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In  this^Tcign^  the  Bank  of  Elngland,  and  the  Biftand 
JEaft  India  Company  were  eftablifhed :   they  paid  Jr^^ 
to  government  the  fum  of  £.  ji^oo^ooo^  for  which  2!SJr^ 
they  received  an  intcreft  of  8  pir  ant.  i  and  as  the  — j— 
taxes  impofed  to  defray  that  intereft,  were  to  re-  ^JSJ^IT 
main  until  the  principal^  and  all  the  arrears  of  their, 
refpedive  annuities,  were  difcharged,  and  confe« 

quendy  were  unlimited  in  their  duration,  this  natur-  ' 
ally  paved  the  way  for  thole,  perpetual  annuities 
which  afterwards  took  place. 

The  fuccefs  with  which  the  Bank  of  England  PerpetMi 
was  attended,  had  encouraged  fome  individuals  to  ■^*"'^ 
form  the  projeft  of  a  land  tank,  with  a  view,  not 
only  of  railing  a  confiderable  fum  for  the  uies  of 
government,  but  alfo  of  lending  money  on  landed 
fecurides  at  low  intereft  $  a  part  of  the  fcheme  being 
to  give  ^.500,000  on  mortgage  at  ^.3 :  10  per  cent^ 
to  be  paid  quarterly,  or  4  per  cent.^  payable  half 
yearly  i  but  the  projeft  did  not  fucceed.  The 
temptation,  however,  of  mortgages  at  to  eafy  a 
rate,  induced  the  landed  gentlemen  to  agree  to  the 
eftablifhment  of  perpetual  taxes,  to  defray  the  in- 
tereft of  the  money  intended  to  be  railed '.  The 
ftatutes  in  the  year  1695-6,  furnilh  thfc  lirft  ex- 
ample in  our  hiftory  of  this  climax  of  financial 
invention. 

Lotteries  began  in  this  monarch's  reign  1  and  as  utterfct. 
all  our  evils  were  then  attributed  to  Dutch  counlels^ 
the  blame  of  Lotteries,  (thofe  banes  of  induftry^ 
frugality,  and  virtue,  as  they  were  called,)   was 

'  7  and  8  Wni.III.  ofp*  s<* 

u%2  afcribcd 
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afcribed  to  an  imiwrion  of  the  example  of  Holland  », 
and  a  with  in  ihe  natives  of  that  country,  to  ruin 
our  morals,  as  well  as  co  crSmp  our  trade. 

Exchequer  bills  furniflicd  another  mode  of  rairtng 
money,  fifH  adopted  in  the  year  1697,  which 
IVT.)ntagu,  when  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  had 
the  merit  of  invcnrihg.  Scftie  fubtlitutc  for  money 
vjs  particularly  nectflary  at  that  time,  On  accouat 
of  its  frarciry  during  the  rccoinagc.  To  render 
tluTc  bills  more  convenient,  fome  were  ilTucd  for 
only  five,  others  at  ten  pounds  *;  a  praiTiice  which, 
iF  now  nri'Ivcd,  might  be  attended  with  ufeful . 
confeqiiencts. 

It  now  only  remains,  to  give  an  account  of  fotne 
deflruJiivc  financial  operations,  adopted  at  this  lime. 

It  has  already  been  obfcrved,  that  feveral  life  an- 
luirics  werp granted  at  i^percent,  Inorderto  railei 
Imall  additional  fum  upon  the  fame  funds  thus  tnort- 
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•  ■  -. 

Vikh  rii€  ftock  of  the  South  Sea  Cpxppany ;   biif  Rh  ^m 
(brne  ftilL  remain  of  cl>cfe  annuities  to  xhe  aipount  e^frijtnt 
^  £•  I3i>203  17:8  per  annum,    for  ^bi^cb  line  j)att. 

fom  0/  ^.  1,836,275 :  17  :  ipj  had  been  origi/ially  .  " 

contributed  ;  and  for  the  ufe  p(  which,  ibe  pi^ic 
l^uft  pay  above  thirtecfi  millions  before  they  ar^  a)| 
cxjind  '• 

The  Wgh  rate  of  interrft  at  which  jn^oney  w^  Rite  of  in. 
borrowed  during  Williacn's  rcign^  in  coAfcqujCoqe 
rf  the  fcarcity  of  fpcx:ie,  and  the  low  (lace  of  jAub- 
lic  credit,  was  a  fatal  circuoiftance  jat  ahfi  (Coi^t 
mencement  of  the  fAWidiiig  fydcm  \n  fihis  ^^nprjTp 
At  firft,  attempts  were  made  to  raife  woncy  ^  ofily 
^  per  fie^.  intereft  "* ;  bi*  it  was  fou^  nccpf&ry,  f^ 
very  faoie  icflTion,  to  offer  7  f^rjcent."  ^  and,  froip 
the  year  1690,  dur^H^  t^e  re^p^ainder  of  the  w^r^ 
3  per  cent,  was  u^vlbjrmly  paid.  4^np  1699,  ipf- 
tereft  w^s  reduced  fi>  low  as  5  per  cent,  and  QOiQiCL- 
jiue.d  at  that  rate  until  the  value  of  iOpney  kad  s^^in 
increaicdj  owing  to  a  new  war  becoming  in(>V)^- 
able. 

Dav^cfwnt  affirms,  that  the  debt  of  the  nacioQ  Pfcmium*. 
¥^as  C«/ellcd  more  by  higb  premiums  than  even  by 
the  exorbitant  intereft  that  was  paid  ^  j  and  that  its 
credit  wos  at  fo  low  an  ebb,  that  five  millions, 
given  by  Parliament,  prods'Ccd,  for  the  fcrvicc  of 
the  war,  and  to  the  .ufes  pf  the  public^  but  little 

*  Price  on  Civil  Liberty,  p.  134^. 

•  1  Will,  and  Mary,  /clT.  i.  cap.  3.        *  lhi<!.  .cap.  1,3,- 
o  Vol.  i.  p.  156. 

B  E  3  more  ^ 
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more  than  two  millions  and  an  half  i  md  tt  is  ccN 
tain  that  the  public  paid  dearly,  for  cdablifhing  its 
credit  on  fuch  a  fboitng,  as  to  enable  it  to  procure 
'  frclh  loans.  B7  an  a£t  paOcd  amo  1697,  wbM] 
tallies  were  at  a  very  great  difcount,  a  number  oP 
deficiencies,  amounting  to  the  Turn  of  £.  5,160,459 
14  :  9i,  were  accumulated  into  what  was  called  tli« 
firft  general  fund  or  mortgage  j  and  a  variety  of 
duties  were  conrolidated  together,  in  order  to  pay 
them  off''.  If  this  Hep  had  not  been  taken»  publk' 
credit  muR:  have  been  dcdroyed  ;  and  yet,  as  cal^ 
lies  were  at  fo  high  3  difcount,  the  meafure 
attended  with  very  great  ditadvantage.  It  iti 
flrongly  anVrted»  that  this  evil  was  increafcd  bf. 
the  arts  of  thofc  who  were  in  power  j  that  it  wasl 
ufual  practice  to  put  off  fettling  a  fund  for  any  paci-^ 
ticular  debt  due  by  the  public,  until  the  (hares  4lE 
thofe  who  were  inicrcftcd  as  creditors,  fold  ai  a  ver* 
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fuch  a  plan  was  not  carried  through,  notwithftand-  Rife  and 
ing  the  many  difEcukics  attending  fuch  an  attempt^  oit%t,j^ 
and  the  various  obftacles  which  muft  have  been  ^li^^ 
furmounted  *.  ■ 

It  is  not  propofed,  to  dare  minutely  the  loans  of 
each  year^  or  the  money  raifed  by  mortgaging  each 
different  branch  of  the  revenue :  fuch  circumftances 
not  btfing  interefting  enough  to  thefe  times,  to 
render  a  particular  difcuflion  neceflary^  it  will  be 
fufficient,  (it  is  hoped^)  to  give  a  general  view  of 
the  money  borrowed  and  repaid,  during  this  mo- 
narch's reign^  and  a  ftate  of  the  national  debt  at  his 
deceafe.  Thofe  who  wi(h  to  obtain  more  minute 
and  accurate  information,  may  confult  the  ftatute 
book,  or  the  authors  who  have  profeiTedly  written 
on  the  fubjeft  ^  ^ 

'  Davenant  (vol.  i.  p.  157.)  Tays,  that  it  would  be  greatly 
for  the  public  benefit^  by  fevere  penalties*  to  prohibit  gratuities 
upon  any  loan,  more  than  it  allowed  by  Parliament.  Such  a 
plan,  he  obfervet,  might  bring  difficulties  at  firft,  but  in  the 
end  would  augment  public  credit.  Some  regulation  of  that  kind 
has  become  more  neceflary  than  ever,  in  coDfequence  of  the 
great  difcount  upon  onr  unfunded  debts :  the  exorbiunt  profits 
attending  the  purchafing  of  which,  are  equally  injurious  to 
public  and  to  private  credit. 

^  See  ^ames  Podlethwayt's  Hiflory  of  the  Public  Revenue, 
1  voK  foL  printed  anno  1759.  Hillory  of  our  National  Debts 
and  Taxes,  from  the  Year  1688,  to  the  Year  175 1,, in  four 
parts,  the  lad  printed  anno  1753;  and  Cunningham's  Hiflory  of 
Taxes,  third  edition,  anno  1778. 

£  £  4 
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QUEEN  'ANNE.  ST-SST 


DAt9. 


The  fituation  of  this  country,  at  the  acceflfion  of 
Queen  Anne^  even  in  the  article  of  national  incum* 
branccs,  w^s  not  greatly  to  be  complained  of.  The 
perpetual  debts  which  the  public  at  that  time  owed» 
or  thofe  for  which  the  intereft  only  was  provided, 
amounted  but  to  >C- 3*864,263.  The  temporary 
annuities^  and  other  funded  debts^  whofe  nominal 
capital  was  ^.  9,861,047,  (with  the  exception  of  the 
Exchequer  annuities,)  were  likely  foon  to  fail  of 
thenifelves,  or  to  be  extinguiflied  by  the  produce  of 
the  funds  appropriated  for  their  redemption  ;  and  as 
for  the  unfunded  debts  (amounting  to  ^.  2,669,392) 
they  would  probably  foon  have  been  paid  off  by 
oeconomy  and  good  management;  and  England 
might  have  fecn  itfelf  again*  free  from  fuch 
difagreeable  burdens,  if  another  war  with  France 
had  not  unfortunately  broken  out,  before  fufficient 
time  had  elapfcd,  to  heal  the  wounds,  which  former 
hoftilities  had  inflidted. 

Two  circumftances  rendered  fuch  a  war,  if  not  ^•"^5*^, 

the  increaic 

necefiary,  at  lead  in  a  great  meafure  juftiBable.       0/  the  pyb. 

By  the  treaty  of  Ryfwick,  William  III.  wasac-  during  the 
knowledged  king  of  England ;  and  James's  intereft  ^^^ 
having  been  abandoned  by  his  ally,  he  had  given  ^°°^ 
up  all  hopes  of  being  reftored  to  the  throne,  and 
had  devoted  his  time  to  the  ftridcft  auftcritics  of 
religious  enthufiafm.     Whilft  occupied  in  his  ufual 
adts  of  devotion,  he  was  fuddcnly  fcized  with  a  le- 
thargy 5 
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thargy ;  and,  aficr  languidiing  for  fome  days,  ex- 
pired on  the  6tii  of  September  1701,  Lewis  was 
thrown  oft  his  guard  by  the  fuddcnnefs  of  this 
cvtnt ;  and  piry  for  a  dethroned  monarch,  in  fa 
diflrelTcd  and  mifcrablc  a  fituation,  led  him  to  pro- 
iiiifc,  that  he  lliouid  not  only  prove  the  proteftor 
of  liis  family,  but  fhould  alfo  proclaim  his  fon  the 
only  legal  fovcrcign  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
after  his  dictafi:  °.  This  was  an  evident  infraflion 
of  the  treaty  of  Ryfwick.  William  therefore  had 
recalled  his  ambafladorat  the  court  of  France,  and 
was  making  every  precaution  to  carry  on  a  war, 
when  his  death  prevented  it.  His  fucceffbr,  how- 
ever, upon  lier  acccffion,  was  equally  bound  ta 
maintain  her  own  tide  to  the  crown,  by  profccuting 
the  fame  meafurts. 

But  this  matter  might  eafily  have   been  accom- 
modated, and  tilt  crown  of  Enj^hmd,  to  make  ufc 
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When  Lewis  XIV.  cfpoufird  the  Infanta,  he  bad  tjT* 
renounced  for  himfelf  and  his   poftcricy>    in  the  J^!^^ 
fullefl:  and  ampleft  manner,  all  right  and  pretenfions  ^;^ 
of  fuccceding  to  the  throne  of  Spain ;  and,  after 
the  peace  of  Ryfwick,  he  had  entered  into  different 
treaties  of  partition,  by  which  the  Spanifh  monarchy 
was  to  be  (bared  among  the  different  claimants,  and 
had  agreed  to  accept  of  certain  territories  belong-, 
ing  to  that  crown,  in  lieu  of  all  his  rights.     The 
king  of  Spain,  (Charles  II.,)  enraged  at  the  pro- 
pofed  difmembermejit,  and  rcfcnting  that  foreign 
powers  fbould  interfere  in  the  domcftic  concerns  of 
his  kingdom,  during  his  own  life,  had  nominated 
Philip  duke  of  Anjou,  fecond  fon  of  the  dauphin 
of  France,    his  heir ;    and   when   Charles  died,  ,  ^^^ 
Lewis,  without    much  hefitation    abandoned  the  '^^o. 
treaties  of  partition,  and  accepted  of  a  will,  which 
put  his  grandfon  in  the  peaceable  poffelTion  of  the 
whole  dominions  of  Spain,  both  in  Europe  and 
America. 

Such  an  acceflion  of  power  and  (Irength  to  the 
Houfb  of  Bourbon,  and  fo  open  an  infraftion  of 
fuch  folemn  engagements,  filled  the  greater  part  of 
Europe  either  with  indignation  or  difmay ;  ajnd  an 
alliance  was  foon  after  formed,  between  the  Em- 
peror, Great  Britain,  and  Holland,  the  objefls  of 
which  were  to  fecure  a  barrier  to  the  Dutch  i  to  ob- 
tain farisfadtion  to  the  Emperor  for  his  pretenfions 
to  the  Spanifh  fucceffion  ;  and  fufficicnt  fccurity  to 
Gfeat  Britain  and  Holland,  for  their  dominions, 
and  for  the  ccnnmerce  and  navigation  of  their  fub* 

je^. 
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jefls'.     The  treaty  was  concluded  prior  to  Wil- 
liam's deceale  ;  but  his  fucceffor  pcrfcvcred  in  the 
plans  he  had  entered  into,  as  cffcntial  for  the  fafcty 
■  and  prorperity  of  her  kingdoms. 

England,  widiout  doubt,  was  deeply  intercftcd 
in  the  orifiiiia!  objcfls  of  the  grand  alliance  j  and 
they  might  have  been  attained  at  a  very  early  period 
of  the  war,  before  much  blood  or  trcafurc  was  ex- 
pended. But  thefe  objcfls  were  confidered  as  by 
far  too  narrow  and  confined,  after  the  arms  of  the 
allies  had  triumphed,  and  the  power  of  France  was 
cruthcd  by  the  viftorics  of  Marlborough  and  of 
Eugene.  Nothing  then  was  heard  of,  but  the  ne- 
ccllity  of  detl-.roning  Philip,  who  was  at  that  time 
in  full  and  qu;ct  pofTcflion  of  the  whole  Spanlfh 
monarcliy,  and  of  fetting  up  his  rival  in  his  room*. 
I  treaty  for  this  purpofe  was  entered  into  with  Por- 
'gal  :  a  forniiJable  army  was  fent  to  Spain,  the 
of  Mhich  v.ere  at  firft  fucccfsful  ;  and 
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particularly  as  fc vcral  of  the  allies  declared,  that  they  ^'fi  ^  ' 
would  never  confent,  that  the  fame  perfon  (hould  be  «^^^ 
king  of  Spain,  and  emperor  of  Germany.  Dthts* 

The  caufes  which  had  formerly  operated,  under 
the  government  of  William,  to  fwcU  the  public 
debts,  contributed  alfo,  in  the  reign  of  Anne,  to  their 
increafe;  The  fame  fraudulent  praSices  prevail- 
ed at  home ;  and  a  greater  degree  of  lukewarmnefi 
to  the  caufe  they  were  engaged  in,  and  indeed  ne- 
gle6t  of  the  ftipulations  they  had  entered  into,  took 
place  amongft  our  allies  on  the  Continent. 

The  profufe  manner  in  which  public  money  is 
wafted,  when  great  fums  arc  borrowed  upon  the 
national  faith,  is  perhaps  the  moft  unfortunate  cir- 
cumftance  refulting  from  ;he  funding  fyftenrt.  Ever 
fince  the  Revolution,  it  has  in  a  greater  or  lefs  de* 
gree  prevailed.  Some  inquiry  was  made  during 
this  reign  into  thefe  fraudulent  practices.  The 
Commons  thought  itneceifary  to  expel  one  of  their 
members ;  refolutions  were  entered  into,  that  might 
deter  fuch  praftices  for  the  future  * ;  and  it  was  re- 
prefented  to  her  majefty,  by  the  Commons,  that' 
there  remained,  at  Chriftmas  17  lo,  the  fum  of 
^•35,302,107  of  public  money  unaccounted  for. 
Though  fuch  charges  were  probably  exaggerated, 
from  the  rage  and  malice  of  party,  yet  it  cannot  be 
doubted  that  there  was  too  much  truth  in  fome  of 
their  allegations. 

*  Hift.  of  ow:  Nat.  Debts,  p.  129. 

We 
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Wc  are  told,  that  the  earl  of  Rochcftcr,  die 
qucci/s  maternal  uncle,  had  propofed  in  council, 
tha[  England  Ihould  only  aft  as  an  auxiliary,  and 
fhouJd  leave  [he  greater  part  of  the  burden  upon 
the  Ojouldcrs  of  thofc  who  were  luoft  intcreftetl  la 
its  fuccdi. ".  But  the  intrigues  and  arts  of  the  con- 
federates, and  the  ambition  of  the  duke  of  Marl- 
borouj^h,  iniiuced  us  to  take,  at  firfl,  an  ailive> 
and  alter w-irds  the  principal  part  in  carrying 
on  [he  war :  and  whilft  the  Dutch  were  employing 
what  foTces  they  kept  in  pay,  in  fecuring  a  barrier 
frjr  thcmfclvts,  and  the  emperor  was  endeavouring 
to  conquer  the  Spanith  territories  in  Italy,  the 
firccs  of  England  were  fent  to  Flanders,  to  Gcr- 
irany.  or  to  Spain,  as  fuited  bell  the  views  of  ihc 
alhii'.  Tin:  Dutch  alfo,  no  longer  animated  by 
thiir  pallaiir  Stadthokk-rj  lofl;  many  opportunities, 
tluir  timidity,  of  bringing  the  war  toafuccefs- 
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of  the  fpirit  of  a  mercantile  people;     They  wiflied  R?r*  ^  ^ 
to  keep  up  their  connexions  with  France,  notwun-  wr^^nt 
ftanding  their  war  with  that  country ;  and  the  com-  /)^^",. 
mons  were  obliged  to  addrefs  the  queen,  that  her 
majefty  would  infifi  with  the  States-general,  that 
the  flop  put  to  all  correfpondencc,  trade,  and  com- 
merce with  France  or  Spain,  ihould  be  continued. 
Addreffcs  alfo  were  fent  to  her  majefty,  that  the 
emperor  (hould  no  longer  opprefs  his  proteftant 
fubjeds  in  Hungary  ;  and  that  the  allies  (hould  be 
defircd  to  furnifh  their  complete  quotas,  both  by 
fea  and  land,  according  to  their  refpeftivc  treaties^ 

Such  are  the  caufcs  which  are  in  general  afligned 
for  the  increafe  of  our  public  debts,  during  the 
reign  of  Anne.  Let  us  next  confider  the  princi- 
ples adopted  by  her  miniflers,  in  regard  to  bor- 
rowing money,  and  the  amount,  of  the  national 
debt  at  her  death. 


week*!  timej  and  then  of  marching  coaHwtys  by  Dieppe  tnd 
Rouen  to  Paris,  in  which  attempt  he  might  eafily  have  been 
fopported,  and  his  army  recruited  from  England.  Bat  the  ti« 
midity  of  the  Dutch,  (who  were  afraid  that  the  French  army, 
in  the  mean  dme,  would  have  penetrated  into  their  country  j» 
prevented  his  attempting  a  plan^  which  would  have  brought  thd 
war  to  a  fpeedy  conclufion ;  and  as  their  infolence  hindered  the 
advantageous  peace  propofed  by  France  at  Gertrnydenburg 
from  taking  place,  we  had  every  reafon  to  complain  of  thefr 
conduAj  both  as  to  making  peace,  and  carrying  on  the  war*— 
See  Hid.  of  our  Nat.  Debts,  part  ii.  p.  67.  131. 

'  Comm.  Journ.  vol.  xiv.  p.  240.    Hift.  of  our  Nat.  Debu^ 
part  ii.  p.  45.  59. 
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■ 

pofcd  in  the  reign  of  William,  and  borrowing  upon  Rijeand 
funds  thus  prcvioufly  eftablilhcdj  and  which  other-  o^pr*fent 
wife  would  have  expired.     The  people  were  thus  ^^^J^'^ 

deceived  into  an  opinion,  that  with  hardly  any  ad- — ^ 

ditional  burden  upon  themfelves,  they  were  holding 
the  balance  of  Europe,  and  acquiring  immortal 
glory  and  reputation*.  But  this  procraftinating 
fyftem  proved  in  the  end  fatal :  a  variety  of  un« 
provided  debts,  tallies,  and'  deficiencies  came  into 
the  market*"  ;  were  fold  at  above  /^o per  cent,  dif- 
count,  and  had  almoft  ruined  the  credit  of  the 
country,  from  the  immcnfity  of  the  load,  Thefe'- 
debts  were  at  laft  accumulated  into  one  fund,  and  Anno  1710, 
with  the  addition  of  ^.500,000  raifed  for  the  cur- 
rent fervice  of  that  year,  amounted  10^^.9,47 1,325 
the  interefl:  of  which,  at  6  per  cent,  came  to 
;f.  568,279  :  10  per  annum\  The  proprietors  of 
this  ftock,  having,  in  addition  to  interefl:  they  re- 
ceived, a  monopoly  granted  to  them,  of  die  trade 
propofed  to  be  carried  on  in  the  South  Seas,  thence 
obtained  the  name  of  the  South  Sea  Company. 

In  this  reign  alfo,  the  Bank  of  England  was  per-  Bank  of 
mitted  to  increafe  its  capital,  and  received  a  pro-  ^°8»««i- 
longation     of   its    charter,     in     confideration    of 
^•400,000  which  it  advanced  to  government  with- 
out interefl"*.     It  ftipuhtcd,  however,  for  the  re- 
payment of  the  principal  fum,  though  that  fum  wa5  * 

^  Swift's  Hiftory  of  the  four  laft  years  of  the  Queen,  p.  164, 
^  Ibid.  p.  170.  '9  Anncy  cap.  21. 
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The  nature  of  the  funding  fyftcm,  began,  during  RijeaMd 
this  reign,  to  be  better  undcrftood''.     The  advan-  J^pnjelt 
tages  aifo   of  public  credit,    and  the  neccffity  of  ^"l^^^f 
giving  undoubted  fecurity   to   the   creditor,  were 


more  generally  acknowledged.  Perpetual  annuities  aMmtiM. 
became  no  longer  an  objrft  of  terror ;  the  new 
taxes  impofed  for  the  fecurity  of  the  Bank,  and  the 
whole  fund  of  the  South  Sea  Company,  bcinj^ 
granted  for  ever.  The  public  debts,  however, 
cither  from  the  timidity  of  the  miniftcrs,  (who  were 
afraid  of  irritating  the  people  by  frefh  burdens,  and 
confequently  did  not  provide  fufficient  funds  in  pro- 
per time,)  or  perhaps  from  the  want  of  fpecie  anii 
rcfourccs  in  the  country,  fwellcd  to  a  height,  which, 
in  the  apprehenfions  of  many,  prognofticat^d  a 
Ipcedy  bankruptcy,  or  national  ruin. 

At  firft,  money  was  borrowed,  during  this  reign.  Rate  of  in- 
at  5  per  cent.  It  afterwards  rofe  to  6,  but,  in  faft, 
was  much  higher  :  for  the  South  Sea  Company  re- 
ceived that  intcreft  for  tallies,  which  were  incor- 
porated into  its  ftock,  at  par,  though  they  had  fold 
in  the  market,  a  little  time  before,  at  /^o  per  cent, 
difcount. 

During  the  latter  part  of  this  reign,  money  was  Premium*, 
principally  borrowed  by  the  mode  of  lotteries  ;  and 
confequently  the  profit  of  the  fubfcribers  greatly 
depended  upon  the  fpirit  of  gambling  at  the  time. 

4  Harley,  afterwards  created  Lord  Oxford,  from  two  papers 
he  wrote  upon  Loans  and  Public  Credit,  Teems  to  have  under- 
(lood  the  fubje^.  They  may  be  Teen  in  Somers's  Collcdt.  of 
Tra^,  vol.  ii, 
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ccived».     Such  mo 

^  infon  well  cbftrvcsj 

were  highly  bencfic 

in  a  (hort  time,  incj 

out-top  all  the  and 

firft  nobility  in  the  I 

Let  us  next  fee  t 

cumbranccs  at  this  ( 

'  By  1 2  Anne,  feff. 

•  Hift.  of  our  Natioi 

'^  Trcatifcs  on  the  N; 
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Rift  and 

GENERAL  VIEW  of  the  NATIONAL  DEBT,  ZT^c^ 

n.  r^    ^        t  ^ .  Nutional 


on  jn^ 

petual  Funds. 

Dihtt. 

I.  Per 

I.  To  Che  capital  of  the  Bank 

Principal, 

Intereft, 

of  England  a(.  6  ftr  cent. 

£.  l|6oo,ooo     0    0 

96,000    2 

0 

2.  To  Do.  for  cancelling  exche- 

quer bills  at  Do. 

i>775>o»7  17  10 

106,512  13 

5 

3.  To  fundry  exchequer  bills 

• 

circulated  hj  the  Bank 

4,676,812  10    0 

335»5S7    8 
538,070    I 

5 

Total  to  the  Bank 

£.8,051,840   .7  10 

^0 

4.  To  the  £aft  India  Coinpaoy 

at  5  fer  cent. 

3,200,000    0    0 

260,000    0 

0 

5«  To  the  South  Sea  CompaAy 

at  6  per  cent. 

9>i77i967  15    4' 

550,678    X 

3 

6.  To  the  baxiken  debt,  con- 

traafd    in    the    reiga    of 

Charles  11. 

664,163    0    0 

19»HS  15 
x,288,6o3  x8 

7 

£.21,094,071     3    2 

8 

3.  Temporary  Annuities. 

> 

7*  By   Tarlous    lottery  funds. 

granted  for  thirty,  two  years 

13,223,910    0    0 

990,249   12 

0 

S.  By  various  other  temporary 

■ 

annuities 

i»»793>»3*  «3    4 

871,134   12 

10 

£.47,111,113  i6    6 

3,149,988      3 

6 

3.  Unfunded  Debts. 

9.  To  the  naYy  and  vidnalling 

debt,  with  iniereft  \t  4  ftr 

cent. 

79S>90«  X9    S 

31,836      I 

7 

10.  To  army  debentures  by  3 

Geo.    I.  cap.   7.    charged 

upon  the  general  fund 

1,604,57*  15    2 

64,181  x8 

% 

IX.  To  the  army  debt,  in- 

cluding the  fums  paid  off  by 

grants,  Mffo  i7i4aBd  1715 

550,000    0    0 

21,000     Q 

0 

12.  Deficiencies  on  the  old 

fundf,  made  good  by  par- 

liament, after  the  Queen's 

death 

»»o83,775'  0    0 

83,351      0 

0 

c        rj    J...  L       >f-5»»'45>363  "    4 

13    Suppoied  addition  to  the 

capital  upoa  converting  the 

temporary   into  redeemable 

aimuities  -  2,000,000 


£•5411451363"    4      3>35»i3^^    3    3 

This 
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'"^  This  is  as  accurate  a  ftatcmcnt,  as  it  is  now  pof- 

frijtMt  fible  to  furnilli,  of  our  public  debts  at  the  accef- 
C  fion  of  the  prcfcnt  royal  family.  It  is  cxtra£tcd 
■ — -—  from  various  accounts,  drawn  up  by  different  au- 
thors, who  do  not  emirciy  agree  with  each  other  as  . 
to  the  amount  of  the  debt"}  s  circumftance,  how- 
ever, the  Icfs  material,  as  minutcncfa  of  accuracy, 
in  fuch  remote  tranfactinns,  is  hardly  to  be  ex- 
pcflcd,  and  is  fir  from  being  cfTtntial.  In  rfgatd 
to  the  value  and  real  burden  of  thcfc  national  in- 
cumbrances, Hutchinfon  fuppoles,  that  the  funded 
debts  alone,  in  April  1717,  at  the  market  price 
of  the  day  were  worth  £.  50jio6,6i:.  But  the 
total  of  the  national  debt,  funded  and  unfunded, 
in  December  1717,  he  calculates  at /, 54,026,865  *: 

"  See  the  account  of  ihc  public  debit  at  the  exchequer, 
March  14,  1716,  Commoni  Joarnul*.  vol.  ;(viii.  P- ^S.  from 
the  deaih  of  the  queen,  till  ihat  p:rio<J,  ;hrrc  wa  little  diSicr. 
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and  indeed,  £.  54*  1451363   of  principal,   bearing  -»«>  «<f 
an  intcrcft  of  about  £.  3>35'j358,  feems  to  have  S^pr^ 
been    pretty  nearly  the  ftate  of  our  debts  at  the  ^%*^ 
death   of   Queen   Anne :    confequently   they   re-  * 

ceived,  during-  her   reign^  an  addition   of  about 
)C-37>750»66i  is.^ 

In  all  the  computations  drawn  up  of  the  national 
debt,  at  that  time,  there  is  no  circumftance  with 
which  the  reader  will  be  more  (truck,  thap  with  the 
addition  which  is  always  made  to  the  capital,  upon 
the  fuppofition  that  the  temporary  annuities  were  . 
to  be  bought  up.  Though  many  of  them  com- 
menced in  the  reign  of  William,  and,  confequently 
from  fifteen  to  twenty  years  had  clapfed  fince  they 
were  originally  granted  -,  yet  it  was  computed,  that 
it  would  require  )^.  4>i-i5,i89 : 2:  i,  more  th^ 
the  nation  had  originally  received,  to  re-purchafe 
them  at  the  prices  for  which  they  fold  in  Decem- 
ber 1717  *:  and  fuch  of  thefe  temporary  annuities, 
as  were  fubfcribed  into  the  South.  Sea  Stock,  in 
confequence  of  two  afts  of  parliament,  paflcd 
anno   17 19,  and   1720%  cod  the  nation  an  addi- 

^  Podlethwayt,  in  his  Hidory  of  our  Revenue,  computes  th« 
difference  in  regard  to  the  amount  of  our  debts,  betvyeen  the 
31II  December   1701,    and   3 ill  December    171 2«   at    onl/ 

£•  3S>4^^*293  •?•  ^^^  P*  1 07-  ^^^  it  appears  from  p.  1^2, 
that  there  was  a  diiFerence  between  the  31ft  December  171 2» 
and  25th  December  1716,  of  ;^.  2,670>23i  :  1,  the  greater  part 
of  which  ought  to  be  added. 

*  See  Hutchinfon's  Treatifes^  p.  59. 

*  See  5  George  I.  cap.  19.  and  6  George  I.  cap.  4.;  and 
J'olllethwayt'f  Hift.  p.  104.  io6» 

tional 
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fA  tional  capital  of  /.  3,034,769:  ii  :  1 1,  though 
">«  jC>  J>836,275  :  17  :  10  of  Long  Annutics,  brfxlci 
"''      fome    life    Ennuiries,    were   not   included.       The 

holders  of  fuch  of  thefc  annuities,  qs  were  gratted 

anno  1694,  Hutchinfon  calcubtes,  were  not  aniy 
repaid  both  tfieir  principal  arid  tntcrtH  at  6  ptr 
eent.  in  December  1717,  but  alfo  had  received 
about  30  fcr  cent,  more  than  they  had  originally 
paid  ^  The  lofs  which  the  pshlic  has  fuflained  by 
thcfc  annuities,  fince  the  ptritKJ  above  ntcntioned, 
it  is  impoffiblc  to  ihink  of  with  any  degree  of 
patience. 


GEORGE    i. 

"Whoever  contemplates  the  hifiory  of  this  coun- 
try, under  the  government  of  thofc  princes  who 
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might  have  laid  the  foundation,  of  our  being  once  Rifi  and 
more  free,  from  a  confidcrable  (hare  of  thofc  bur-  ou7f^$Mt 
dens  to  which  we  were  then  fubjeftcd.     But  fuch  ^f/O^*' 
were  the  timidity,  the  carclcffnefs,  or  the  mifcon-  - 
du6t  of  thofe  who  were  in  power,  that,  though  the 
reign  of  George  I.  was,  on  the  whole,  a  period  of 
tranquillity,  little   dillurbed  by  foreign  wars,  and 
thofc  not  of  a  very  expenfivc  nature,  yet  fo  fa- 
vourable an    opportunity  was  fufFcred  to  efcape; 
and  though   the  intcrcft   of  our  debts,  in  confc- 
quence  of  the  dccreafe  in  the  value  of  money,  and 

0 

of  the  bargain  with  the  South  Sea  Company,  was 
confiderably  dimini(hed,  yet  the  capital  unforcu* 
nately  underwent  no  material  reduftion. 

It  is  propofed  briefly  to  explain,  from  what 
caufes  this  circumftance  proceeded. 

At  the  clofe  of  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  the 
people  of  this  country  were  divided  into  two  great 
parties,  one  of  whom  was  dcfirous  of  rcftoring  the 
Houfe  of  Stuart,  the  other,  of  maintaining  the 
rights  of  the  proteftant  fucceffion.  When  George 
I.  therefore  came  to  the  throne,  he  was  naturally 
led  to  truft  the  entire  management  of  public  af* 
fairs,  in  the  hands  of  thofe,  who  had  profcfTed 
thcmfclves  his  friends,  and  indeed  had  perfcvered 
in  their  attachment  to  his  intercfl,  even  when  fuch 
principles  were  not  the  immediate  road  to  prefer- 
ment. It  is  to  be  regretted  that  fuch  a  monopoly 
of  power  was  judged  necefTary:  for  fuch  a  fyllem 
promoted  difafFcdkion,  and  encouraged  violence  and 
party  rage  in  tbofe  who  confidered  themfelves  as 

profcribed. 
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j^mJ  profcribcd.  Whereas,  had  William's  example 
u!rfrejnt  hccii  foUowed,  and  had  an  adminiftration  been 
AW/i^w/  compofcd  out  of  both  parries,  it  is  probable  that 
■  ho  man  would  have  attempted  to  have  difturbed 

the  eftablilhed  government  of  his  country  *• 

But  fuch  mcafures,  though  warmly  recommend- 
ed to  his  majefty  at  his  acceflion  to  the  throne, 
were  conHdered  to  be  either  dangerous  or  imprac- 
ticable; and  a  formidable  party,  finding  themfelves 
thus  totally  excluded  from  all  hopes  of  authority 
and  power,  joined  the  warm  partizans  of  the  exiled 
ftmily,  and  raifed  an  infurreftion,  which,  though 
foon  qocUcd,  involved  the  nation  iq  conHderable 
cxpence ;  injured  ,the  credit  of  the  government, 
and  juftified  their  poflponing,  to  take  the  methods 
that  were  neceflary  for  the  re-eftabli(hment  of  our 
finances.  The  delay  might  aifo  partly  arife,  from 
an  abfurd  notion  propagated  during  this  reign,  that 
the  redufticn  of  the  national  debt,  might  prove  pre- 
judicial to  the  family  upon  the  throne,  by  dimi- 
nifhing  the  number  of  thofc  who  were  attached  to 
it  from  intcreftcd  motives,  and  whofc  fortune 
would  be  materially  injured,  fliould  any  revolution 
take  place  **. 

It  was  carefully  propagated,  by  the  partizans  of 
a  particular  party,  about  the  middle  of  the  reign 
of  George  II.,  that,  fince  the  acceflion  of  the  pre- 

•  Hid.  of  our  Nat.  Debts,  part  iii.  p.  2. 

'  See  Treatifes  on  the  Nat.  Debt,  p.  117.  Hatchinfoo  juiUy 
ridicules  the  idea,  that  a  load  of  fifty  millions  of  debt  upon  the 
natioD,  wa^  a  fecurity  to  the  prouftanc  focceflion. 

fent 
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fcnt  royal  family,  the  intcrcfts  of  Great  Britain  had  Rifiand 
been  conftantly  facrificed  to  that  of  the  eleftoratc,  S^refille 
and  that  this  councry  had  ever  fince  been  fteered  by  x)Xi. 
the  rudder  of  Hanover  %  It  is  certain,  that  our  con-  . 
ne<5tions  with  this  country,  neceffarily  involved 'us, 
more  than  otherwife  would  have  been  neceflary,  in 
the  affairs  of  the  continent :  and  the  firft  of  the 
Brunfwick  family  that  fat  upon  the  Englifli  throne, 
having  acquired  the  poffeffion  of  the  dutchies  of 
Bremen  and  Vcrdcn,  and  being  anxious  to  fecure  an 
acquifition  of  fuch  great  importance  to  his  heredi- 
tary dominions,  we  were  thence  led  into  a  war  with 
Sweden,  to  which  Bremen  and  Vcrdcn  properly 
belonged;  but  all  pretenfions  to  which,  (he  was 
compelled  to  renounce,  in  confcquence  of  our  ex* 
ertions  ^  Nor  was  this  all ;  for  as  thefc  dutchies 
compofcd  a  part  of  the  German  empire,  it  was  ne- 
ceflary to  procure  the  inveftiturc  of  them ;  and 
this  brought  on  a  train  of  negotiations  with  the 
emperor,  and  with  other  powers,  which,  whilft  they 
did  no  great  credit  to  the  abilities  of  our  ftatefmen, 
proved  highly  prejudicial  to  our  finances':  for 
having  guarantied,  by  the  quadruple  alliance,  the 

^  See  Fadllon  detedted  by  the  Evidence  of  Fa£ts,  2d  edition* 
p.  121.  fappofed  to  be  written  by  Lord  Egmont. 

'  See  the  Treaty  of  Peace,  dated  Nov.  20.  17 19  :  CoUec* 
tion  of  Treaties,  vol.  i.  p.  345, 

K  Bolingbroke.  vol.  iv.  p.  132.  and  Fadlion  dete£led«  p.  26« 
in  which  it  is  remarked,  that,  ojimo  I73i»  in  confeqaence  of 
thefe  negoiiations,  we  employed  a  fquadron  of  Britifh  men  of 
war  to  efcort  fome  Spaniih  troopi  into  Italy,  it  the  earpence  of 
£.  200,000. 

territories 
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territories  of  the  emperor  in  Italy,  we  were  then 
involved  in  a  war  with  Spain,  begun  in  July  171 
which,  after  having  been   (ignalizcd  by  a  v\&Oi 
•  obtained  on  the  coaft  of  5icily,  over  the  Spunift" 
fleet,  was  termiHatcd  by  a  treaty  of  peace,  figncd 
June  13,  1721. 

But  the  principal  caufc  of  our  public  debts  re- 
maining undiminiihed,  during  this  period,  un- 
doubtedly was, — mifmanagemeni  in  our  domeftic 
affairs.  Liitle  care  wl'  taken  to  raife  fuch  a  reve- 
nue as  the  nation  could  afford  ;  and  what  was  railed, 
was  expended  in  a  greater  peace  cftablifhmcnt  ihaci 
Britain  had  ever  been  accuftomod  to  fupport.  Our 
unnecciTary  expcnces,  during  this  Monarch's  reign, 
are  calculated  to  have  amounted  t9  £■  1 2^7 3c>ooo'^ i 
a  fum,  which,  had  it  been  properly  applied  to  the 
redemption  of  the  debt,  would  not  only  have  di- 
minifhed  the  principsi  to  that  amount,  but  would 
alfo  have  en^ibicd  us  to  have  reduced  the  intcrcftof 


£.52,092,235    5    4i 2,217,551  Ji    o 


Thus  it  appears,  that  the  capital  of  the  national 
debt,  in  the  year  1714,  and  in  the  year  1727, 
were  nearly  the  fame  ;  particularly,  if  no  addittoji 
is  made  to  the  principal,  in  the  former  period,  on 
the  fuppofition,  that  the  temporary  annuities  ought 

to 


I 
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GENERAL  VIEW  of  the  NATIONAL  DEBT,  Pr^r^js  .f 

our  ftrtjewt 

on  Dec.  31,  1727.  Nstwud 

Dthts, 

I.  Perpetual  Funds,  ■  ■ 

I.  To  the  capital  of  the  Bank  of  Eng-         Pritui/ta/.  Ltterefi. 

Und,  At  6  per  cent,  -  ^1,600,000     O     o        96,000     O     O 

%    To  ditto,  for  cancelling  Exchequer 

biiUy  reduced  at  Midfum.  I7«7> 

Ko  operant,  -  I»775i027  17  \o\       71,001     a     3{ 

3.  For  cancelling  Exchequer  bills,  re- 

duced at  Midfum.  17179   to   4 

p€r  cent,  -  SyCOOjOOO    o    o         80,000    o    o 

4.  Purchafed    from   the    South    Sea 
Company,  reduced  to  ^per  cent,  at  , 
Midfum.  1717                -              ^9000,000    o    o       160^000    o    o 

Total  to  the  Bank    ,C*  9»375»®^7  '7  icj     407,001     a     3 J 
c.  To  the  Eaft  India  Company     -      3,200,000     o     o       160,000    o    o       * 
6.  To  the  South  Sea  Company    -     33,802,203     5     6^1,352,088     2     7  J 

jC.*6,377i»3«     3     5    I>9'9|0^9    4  i^ 
2t  Temporary  Annuities. 

«.  To  various,  long,  fhort,  and  life 

annuities  -  -      2,433,942     4    4^       182993ft  14  xf 

5.  To  various  Exchequer  bills,  &c. 
charged  on  different  furp!ufes  ii543)78o  15     4         46,038     6     if 

50i354f954    3     »J  2,148,060    6     i-f 
3.  Unfundbd  Debt. 

!(.  Navy  Debt,  at  4 /^r  f^iir.  i»737>*8i     a     3}       ^9,491     410! 


--"'-'   ••&««' 


i  i- 


proof  of  the  flouri 
enjoyed,  and  of  wh 
ttme.  for  retrieWni 
cided,  and  publJc-( 

The  reign  of  Ge< 

four  periods.    The  { 

*>eginning  of  the  S 

fccond,  terminates  at 

*«<"748j  the  third, 

■French  war,  a,i»o  17 

tended  to  the  treaty  ot 

<!"ring  this  reign,  tha 

the  formidable  appeal 

the  more  ncceflary,   1 

each  of  thefe  periods. 

PO'",  that  about  r.  ,  /:—  - 
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If  any  one  aera,  fincc  the  revolution,  were  to  be  J^/'*"^ 
pointed  out,  in  which  our  minifters  were  peculiarly  ourf^rcjuu 
culpable,  for  negleAing  to  take  folid  and  fubftan-  d^*!^ 


tial  mcafures,  to  rcftorc  good  order  in  our  finances, 
it  mud  be  that  of  the  commemrement  of  this  riod. 
monarch's  reign.  The  nation  was  then  acknow- 
ledged, on  all  hands,  to  be  in  the  moft  profperous 
and  fiourifhing  condition:  its  glory  and  reputation 
were  at  the  highcft  pitch,  and  it  never  was  better 
able  to  vindicate  the  honour  of  the  crown,  and  to 
defend  itsjuft  privileges  and  pofTcflions'' ;  and  yec 
little  advantage  was  reaped  from  fo  fplendid  a  (itua* 
tion.  The  minifter  at  the  timt,  (Sir  Robert 
Walpole,)  though  fupportcd  by  the  whole  influence 
of  the  crown,  and  by  a  formidable  party  in  parlia- 
ment, did  not  enjoy  the  general  confidence  of  the 
peopile  I  and  inftead  of  adding  to  the  public  reve- 
nue,  and  diminifhing  the  national  incumbrances, 
he  preferved  his  tottering  authority,  by  reducing 
the  land  tax  to  one  (hilling  in  the  pound,  in  order 
to  ingratiate  himfelf  with  the  landrd  intertil,  and 
by  alienating  the  produce  of  the  finking  fund^,  from 
chofe  purppfcs  to  which  it  had  been  originally  def- 
fined,  and  applying  it  to  the  current  ferviccs  of  the 
year.  There  is  alfo  too  much  reafon  to  believe^ 
that  thofc  rcfources  which  ought  to.  have  been  em- 
ployed in  difcharging  the  public  incumbrances, 

^  Tbcfe  are  cxprc (Eons  contained  to  one  of  this  monarch  V 
ftrft  fpeechei  fxom  the  throne,  Jaty  17,  1727.  Comm.  Joorn. 
xxi,  p.  14, 

VOL,  I.  CO  were 


■^ 


4SO 
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Prtgrefsof 

Deks. 


were  (hamefully  wafted,  in  purchafing  the  voces  of 
the  venal,  and  in  hiring  mercenary  writers,  to  de- 
fend the  cauie  of  the  minifter,  and  to  rail  agunft 
his  opponents  K  The  confequence  was,  that,  dmiog 
a  period  of  profound  peace,  and  which  laftied  for 
the  fpace  of  twelve  years,  the  redu&ion  in  the  a* 
pital  of  our  debt  was  very  inconGderable,  in  com- 
parifon  of  what  it  ought  to  have  been,  conlidcriog 
the  many  advantages  which  we  enjoyed. 

Bur,  as  the  national  debt,  anno  1739,  was  lower 
^han  at  any  period  fince  the  death  of  Queen  Anne, 
it  may  not  be  improper  to  (late  the  particulars  of 
which  it  confided. 


I  From  1707,  to  17179  the  money  paid  for  (ecret  fenrices, 
^rooooted  only  to  if.  337,960:  4  :  34.  Bot,  from  1731,  to 
174 1,  being  another  period  of  ten  years,  no  lefs  a  fom  thin 
jC*  i»453»4oo  :  6  was  iflued  for  the  fame  porpofes.  See  Com- 
mons Journals,  vol.  zxiv.  p.  z<)^. 
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Jiife  and 

GENERAL  VIEW  of  the  NATIONAL  DEBT,  '^s"fyf 

on  December  31,  1739.  National 


De6ts. 


I.  Perpetual  Fukds. 

X.  To'the  cipital  of  the  Bank  of  Principa!.  htier^. 

England  Ml  6  per  cent*         .      ^I^6o0y00o    o    O  96,000     O    O 

o.  For  cancelling  Exchequer  billty 

9t  ^percent,  -  50O1OOO    O     O  20^000     O    O 

3.  Porchaled  of  the  Sottth  Sea  Com- 
pany, at  4  ^  «»<•         -  4>oco/)oo    o    o         1609O00    o    o 

4«  Annnitiei  at  4  ^  eenu   from 

Midfummer  1728  •  297 50^000    o    o  70,000    o    o 

5.  Aonaiciet  at  4  fer  cent,  from 

ditto  1739  -  I, ft 50,000    o    b  $0,000    o    o 


Total  to  the  Bank        ^f  9, 100,000    o    o         396,000    o    o 

6.  To  the  Eaft  Company,  at  4/«r 

eent,  •  -  3,100|000    o    o         ia8,ooo    o    o 

7.  To  the  South  Sea  Company,  at 

ditto  *.  279302,203     5    6|   19092,088    s    7| 

^39,602,203    5    6J    t,6i6,o88    2    7f 

i.  To  TaHout  long  and  flinrt  annui- 
ties. Exchequer  billt,  &c.    -       6)S>7>735    *    4        3*4»949  ^9    ^ 

9  The  Navy  and  Viaualling  debt, 

Mi^fereeuu  -  824,684  15     6  32,987     7     9^ 

Toul        jC46>954>^*3     3    4f   «»964>025  10    ij 
principal.  Imeref. 

DebtonDBc.31,  1727    ,C5*>09*>*35     S    4i       a»»i7>55»   i»    o{ 
DebtonDec.  31, 1739      46»954»623     3    4f       11964,02510     if 

DifTerence        ^  5>i37>6i2    o    o  *53»5i6    o  ic} 

If  inftcad  of  this  inconfidcrable  rcdudion,  the 
minifter  had  proceeded  to  the  great  work  of  di- 
xninilhing  the  debt,  with  firmnefs  and  vigour,  and, 
indeed,  had  he  not  alienated  the  Cnking  fund,  and 
defeated  Sir  John  Barnard's  plan,  for  reducing  the 
intcreft  of  the  greater  part  of  the  redeemable  an- 
nuities, from  4  to  3  ftr  cent,  (which  might  have 

<^  o  a  been 
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p^nficf  ^^^  carried  into  cffcft  anno  1737,  as  WcU  as  anno 
•^rprejent  1749,)  our  finaoccs  would  have  been  put  in  fucha 
Dthts,  Itate,  tliat  no  power  in  Europe  would  have  ven- 
"  "  turcd  to  incur  our  refentment ;  and  we  might  have 

avoided  a  war>  equally  unneceflary  and  iii^lorious^ 
.  which  added  alcove  thirty  millions  to  our  nadonal 
incumbrances. 
'^^l^^^  An  idea  had  become  not  a  little  prevalent,  in 
foreign  countries,  during  the  latter  part  of  Sir 
Robert  Walpole's  admini(lration>  that  this  coun- 
try»  notwichftanding  all  its  power  and  riches,  might 
be  infulted  with  impunity,  becaufe  the  minifter 
knew  well,  that  a  war  mud  prove  fatal  to  his  au- 
thority. The  court  of  Spain  embraced  fo  favour- 
able an  opportunity,  of  difplaying  that  antipathy 
to  Great  Britain,  which  it  had  long  entertained, 
and  the  fourccs  of  which  it  is  neccffary  briefly  to 
explain. 

By  an  exprefs  article  in  the  fecond  grand  al- 
liance, concluded  anno  1701,  it  had  been  ftipulaced, 
that  Great  Britain  and  Holland  fliould  retaint 
whatever  cities  and  territories  belonging  to  the 
Spanifh  dominions  in  the  Ihdies,  fhould  be  con^ 
quered  by  their  arms  ■.  But,  though  fuch  an  op- 
portunity of  making  valuable  acquifltions  to  the 
crown  of  England,  had  never  before,  or,  indeed, 
fince  cxifted,  yet  our  exertions  were  almoft  en* 
tirely  dedicated  to  European  conquefts;  and,  in- 
(lead  of  Hifpaniola  and  Cuba,  (pofleflions  almoft 
invaluable  to  a  commercial  nation,)  Gibraltar  and 

■  See  Art.  6. 

Minorca 
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Minorca  were  thofe  about  which  wc  were  occupied ;  ^'fi^j 
and,  as  it  was  cafily  perceived,  that  no  plan  of  a  owr  rtftm 
treaty  would  fucceed,  unlefs  this  country  was  gra-  Dtbtt. 
tificd  with  feme  important  acquidtions,  the  King  — — — 
of  Spain  was  thence  compelled,  by  certain  articles 
in  the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  to  furrender  Gibraltar  and 
Minorca,  in  full  right  and  property  to  the  crown 
of  Great  Britain. 

It  is  probable,  however,  from  the  conclufion  of 
the  article  by  which  Gibraltar  was  cedecl,  (in 
which  it  is  declared,  that  if  ever  the  property  of 
that  fortrefs  was  to  be  alienated,  the  preference 
fhould  be  given  to  the  crown  of  Spain,)  that  there 
was  fome  fecret  underftanding  between  the.  parties 
at  the  time,  with  refpedt,  either  to  an  exchange  or 
a  fale ;  and  Philip  King  of  Spain,  in  confequence 
of  fome  fuch  agreement,  was  perpetually  impor* 
tuning  the  BriciQi  minifters,  that  Gibraltar  might 
be  reftored.  Nay,  on  the  iftof  June  1721,  George 
I.  wrote  a  letter  to  that  Monarch,  in  which  it  is 
fatd,  <'  I  do  no  longer ^ balance  to  afTure  your  Ma« 
*'  jefty,  of  my  rcadincfs  to  fatisfy  you  with  regard 
*<  to  your  demand,  touching  the  reftitution  of  Gir 
**  braltarj  promifing  you. to  make  ufc  of  the  firft 
«  favourable  opportunity,  to  regulate  this  article^ 
<«  with  the  confent  of  my  parliament  V 

Gibraltar,  however,  was  a  poiTcflioi),  too  dear 
to  the  £ngli(h  nation  to  be  eaGly  rclinqui(hed  ;  and 
fuch  advantage  would  have  been  taken  of  their  at* ' 

•  See  the  original  letter  in  French,  and  a  tranflation  of  \x, 
Cpmoi*  Joarn.  vol.  xxi.  p.  285. 

c  o  3  tachment 
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Prl'^tr  ^^^^^^^^  ^^  ^^  ^y  ^^'^  ^^^  ^^^  ^"  oppoGdoa  Co 
mtwfre[m    govemmcnc  at  the  time,  that  no  fteps  could  be 

Dihu.        fafely  purfued  for  a  reftitution  of  that  foitxcls, 

*■"  This  naturally  excited  chagrin  and  rtientmcnt  in  the 

court  of  Madrid,  which  were  perpetually  breaking 

out,  when  any  favourable  opportunity  occiiiTcd  of 

infulting  us  with  impunity. 

But  the  war  more  immediately  arofe,  from  the 
treatment  which  our  (bips  and  mariners,  and  thofe 
of  our  colonies,  in  pardcular,  received  on  the 
American  (eas.  The  Spaniards,  anxious  to  monov 
polize  the  whole  trade  of  their  colonies  in  America^ 
treated  in  the  harflieft  and  moft  cruel  manner,  fuch 
Bridfh  veflcls  as  ventured  near  their  fetdements, 
whether  for  the  purpofes  of  commerce,  or  when 
driven  by  neceflity.  Thefe  circumfbnces  at  lad  at* 
traftcd  the  attention  both  of  the  Crown  and  of 
Parliament ;  and  the  examination  of  an  old  failor  at 
the  bar  of  the  Houfe  of  Commons,  who  was 
maimed  by  the  cruelty  of  the  Spaniards,  roufed  the 
indignation  of  that  aflembly,  and  filled  the  whole 
nation  with  a  fpirit  of  rcfcntmcnt ;  in  confcqucnce 
of  which,  war  was  declared  againft  Spain  on  the 
19th  of  Oftober  1739. 

An  event  foon  afterwards  took  place,  which  in- 
volved all  Europe  in  confufion. 

On  the  9th  of  Oftobcr  1740,  Charles  VI.  Em- 
peror of  Germany,  (the  laft  prince  of  the  houfe  of 
Auftria),  expired  at  Vienna.  Little  doubt  was  at 
firft  entertained,  that  his  eldeft  daughter,  (M^ria 
Thcrefa,  married  to  the  grand  Duke  of  Tufcany,) 

would 
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would  enjoy  an  undifturbcd  fucccffion.  But,  though  ^fi'^  . 

«  1    Frogrtji  Of 

the  principal  powers  of  Europe,  had  guaranteed  oMrprtjcnt 
her  rights,  difputes  arofc  with  regard  to  the  poffcf-  j}%]\y 
fion  of  the  greater  part  of  her  father's  dominions;  • 

and  the  Eledtor  of  Bavaria  was  fct  up  by  Francei 
as  a  competitor  for  the  Imperial  crown.  In  this 
extremity,  her  whole  depcndancc  retted  on  the  fup- 
port  of  Great  Britain  i  by  whoie  afliftance  (he  at 
latt  triumphandy  furmounted  all  her  difficulties. 
But  to  eftablifh  that  princefs,  and  to  prefcrve  the 
prefent  Imperial  family,  in  oppofuion  to  the  in- 
trigues and  the  armaments  of  France,  was  attended 
with  charges,  the  burthen  of  which  this  country 
feels  at  this  hour. 

Great  Britain,  has,  in  general,  enjoyed  this  ad- 
vantage, that  the  wars  in  which  (he  has  been  en« 
gaged,  have  not  been  carried  on  within  the  boun- 
daries of  the  iQand.  In  the  year  1745^  however, 
we  felt  all  the  horrors  of  inteftine  hoftilities,  in  con- 
fequence  of  a  bold  and  defperate  attempt,  to  raife 
a  new  rebellion  in  favour  of  the  exiled  family.  Thes 
warlike  fpirit  for  which  the  northern  parts  of  Scot- 
land have  been  fo  long  diftinguiflied,  inftead  of 
being  employed,  to  maintain  the  rights,  and  to  ext- 
tend  the  fame  and  glory  of  the  Britifli  empire,  had 
been  fuffered  to  ruft  in  floth,  and  to  brood  over  its 
caufes  of  difcontent,  A  brave  and  hardy  race, 
^hus  negleftcd  by  their  legal  fovcreign,  confidered 
themfelves  as  a  profcribed  and  devoted  peoples 
and,  prcferving  their  old  attachments,  flew  to  arms, 
wi;h  alacrity  and  ?cal,  to  fupport  the  only  caufc  for 

004  which 


.1 


V 
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whicli  rhey  were  fuffcred  to  bleed  j  Sattering  them- 
fclvcs  with  [he  vain  expe<^ation,  of  being  able,  by 
tlicir  valour,  to  replace  the  hoofc  of  Stuart  upon 
-  tlic  tSronc.  Theinlurrcflion,  though  at  firft  filc- 
ccfsful,  was  at  once  quelled  by  t^c  decifive  vlflory 
at  Ciill'iden.  Befides  the  great  expcnces  which 
this  rebclhon  occafioned,  and  the  injury  which  it 
did  [o  ihc  national  credit",  it  was  attended  with 
anotiier  unfortunaic  circumflancc.  The  troopi 
eijifluytd  tor  that  purpofe,  being  drawn  from  the 
armies  uf  die  allies  on  the  continent,  this  circum- 
ftancc  weakened  dur  forces  there  to  fuch  a  degree, 
35  Co  dil'jblc  us  from  reaping  ihofe  advantages, 
which  ocherwifc  we  had  every  reafon  to  rxpefl. 

This  wjr  with  Spain  and  France,  which  had 
laflcd  nine-  years,  was  at  laft  terminated  by  the 
treaty  of  Aix  la  Chapclle ;  and  it  is  now  propofed, 
account   of  the    principle" 
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It  was  during  this  period,  that  a  practice  which  ^'"^  . 
began  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  of  adding  an  our^ejnt 
artificial  to  the  real  capital,  was  firft  carried  to  any  x>^^„. 


great  height.  The  funds  were  now  confidered  as  a  j^J^^ 
permanent  fpecir s  of  property,  which  it  was  fup-  UrrowUii. 
pofed  the  nation  could  never  totally  redccni ;  and 
it  was,  therefore,  thought  better,  to  difpofe  of  a 
certain  quantity  of  a  3  or  4  per  cent,  (lock ;  and 
thus  to  make  a  bargain  at  one  determinate  interefl:, 
than  to  eftablifti  new  funds  at  difitrenr  rates,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  fluftuation  of  the  value  of  money, 
which,  during  a  long  war  was  perpetually  increa- 
fing'.  The  plan  was  at' firft  lefs  pernicious  than 
it  has  fince  proved.  The  price  of  Aocks,  during 
this  whole  period,  did  not  greatly  differ  from  the 
capital.  Indeed,  until  the  rebellion  of  1745,  the 
3  per  cents,  had  never  been  below  89.  But  the 
fame  praftice  has  fince  been  purfued,  when  thefc 
funds  fold  at  little  above  one  half  of  their  nominal 

• 

value ;  and  the  State  has  acknowledged  itielf  in- 
debted in  a  hundred  pounds,  when,  perhaps,  it 
only  received  fixty.  The  ignorant  might  be  thus 
deceived  into  an  opinion,  that  we  were  borrowing 
at  a  lower  intereft  than  in  faft  was  the  cafe.  Wc 
have  dearly  paid,  however,  for  this  imaginary  ad- 
vantage, by  a  great  and  folid  addition  to  our  na- 
tional incumbrances^  How  much  of  our  prefcnt 
load  of  debt,  ought  to  be  attributed  to  this  de- 
ftruSivc  mode  of  raifing  money,  will  be  the  fub- 
jeft  of  future  inquiry. 

P  TqHu  Ecod.  voL  11.  p.  393, 

It 
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Mift  smj  Ic  was  ufual  aliby  at  this  timc^  when  money  was 

S^^    borrowed^  to  give  douceurs  to  the  creditor,  in  the 


^JlUl^      fhape  of  lottery   tickets^  or  of  life  annuities ;   a 
mode  adopted^  not  only  with  a  view  of  concealing 
from  the  people^  the  real  burdens  of  the  war^  but 
alio  of  enabling  the  money-lender,  to  make   the 
greater  profit  of  his  bargain  with  the  public,  by 
furnifliing  him  with  every  (pecies  of  fecurity,  and 
putting  ic  in  his  power  to  plcafe  the  palate  of  every 
different  purcha&r. 
Zsftifldii      ,  It  has  been  an  unfortunate  circumftance  for  diis 
country,  that  we  have  hardly  ever  concluded  a 
bargain,  with  any  of  thofe  great  co\npanies,  which 
were  originally  inftituted,  with  a  view  to  faciliute 
the  redudion  of  our  debts,  but  at  a  time  when  the 
public  was  involved  in  difficulties,  and  confequent- 
ly  ncccflitatcd,  to  accept  of  any  terms  they  thought 
proper  to  propofe.     Thus,  in  order  to  procure  a 
million  from  the  £a(t  India  Company,  the  exclu- 
five  charter  which  ic  had  obtained,  was  continued 
from  1766  to   1780;   and  confcqucntly  prolonged 
for  fourteen  years,  twenty-three  years  before  the 
former  term  of  the  monopoly  was  to  have  ceafcd. 
For  this  million,  they  were  to  receive  an  intereft 
of  3  per  cent,  j  and,  as  3  fer  cents,  were  then  at  97, 
the  whole  value  they  gave   for  this  grant  did  noc 
exceed  jf.  30,000  ^     The  company,  it  is  believed, 
would  have   paid  in  a  million,   and  would  have 
readily  accepted  of  j^.  7^0,000  of  capital,  bearing 
what  was  then  the  ufual  intereft  of  4  per  cent.     But 

^  Pplil«  Ecoiit  vol*  li*  p.  39s« 

thofc 
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thofc  who  managed  thcfc  contrafts  for  the  public,  ^'fi  ^^^ 
(as  Dr«  Price  well  obferves,)  did  noc  attend  to  ther^  S^pZ/ent 
^bfurdity  and  extravagance,   of  loading  pofterity  j)aL 
with  a  debt,  for  money  paid,  to  enjoy  the  exclu-  "    '  '   ;'■ 
five  pofleffioti  of  certain   valuable  privileges,  and 
thus  of  borrowings  in  the  very  aft  o(/elUng,  a  very 
important  monopoly  ^. 

During  this  period,  alfo,  the  charter  of  the  B^ak. 
Bank  was  prolonged,  until  the  ift  of  Auguft  1764, 
in  confideration  of  which,  they  lent  to  government, 
anno  1742,  the  fum  of  j^.  1,600,000  without  in» 
tercft  J  the  greater  part  of  which,  would  have  bcca 
paid  for  the  prolongation  of  its  cxclufive  charter, 
had  the  former  intercft  of  6  per  cent,  on  their  ori-  , 
ginal  flock,  been  continued.  Thus  another  wan« 
ton  and  unneceflfary  addition  was  made,  to  the  ca^ 
pital  of  our  debts  ^ 

Let  us  next  fee  the  amount  of  our  national  debt, 
when  the  war  was  brought  to  a  conclufion. 


9  TraAs  on  Civil  Liberty,  p.  132. 


'  Ibid.p^  125. 
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^^;^  GENERAL  VIEW  of  the  NATIONAL  DEBT, 


on  jfft  Dec.  1748. 


I.  FuKDED  Debts. 

I.  The  capiulof  the  Baokof  Prifc./ml, 

England,  at  3  ^  cemt.  £.  j^soOyOCo     o    O 

s.  For    ca«ceIliog    Exchequer 
bilif,  at  4  pfr  cent. 

3.  ruTC*'.ared  of  tic  South  Sei 
CooifMoy,  at  ditto 

4.  Annuities  at  4  pe'  cent,  ftotk 
Midrum.  172S 

-5.  AniKMties    at    ditto,    from 

4itto  17x9 
i.  For  canccUing  and  circubt- 

iog  Szchc^Ocr  bill* 


500,0c  c  o  o 

4,000,000  o  o 

1,130,000  o  o 

1,496,400  o  o 


96,oro  o  o 

sc,ooo  o  o 

i6j,oooi  o  q 

70,000  o  o 

50^)00  o  o 

54»45o  o  o 


158,000    o    o 


j^.  Ill  1 86,400    o    o 
jjy  To  the  E»ft  lodfa  Company, 

for  iti  ftock  and  annttitica  4,200,000     o     o 

t.  Tuthe  South  Sea  Compaoy, 

at4/rrmr.  -  A7>301}103     5     k\     1,091^088     2     7^ 

^.  To  Yarious  long  and  Aort 

sfmuities,  payable  at  the  ex- 

ci.cqjcr  -  -  2,041,713     6     1^       118,117  II     8 

10.  To  various  redeemable  annu- 

itiei,    at  different  r^tes  of 

itfw^ft  -  -  3>079>o7»     5     »i        »04»S6l     7    9 

ft.  To  tnrinus  Bank  annuities, 

ft  diffierent  interefts        •         21,^30,000     o     o  819,200     o    o 


jC  7».34o,397  16     9J    1,852,417     1     oj 

2.  Unfunded  Debts. 

II.  ToniTj,  ViAualling,  tranf- 
port,  and  ordnance  dcbtt,  at 

3^^rrirf  -  5174^64  17     5}        "7».417  »8  H 

13.  Deb^s  and  deficiencief  pro- 
Tided  for  pofterior  to  Dec. 

31,  1748,  z\  ptr  cent.       -        T,ie4,65o     7     8J         361?  39  »o     »♦ 

»— — ^— »— 1— i-  »     ■  ■  ■         ■■   ■  — 

yf.78,193,313     I   loj     3,c6i,oc4  II     ij 
Priticifalt  ^      Intvtf. 

DebtonDcc.  31,  1748    £•  7^>*93>3'3    >  '^     3,061,004  11     1} 
DebtooDcc.  S>>  >739  46>9$4>^3     3    4      i«964>oi5  10     i} 

Iirrcile       jCO<03M<9  »*    H    »>09^i979    »    «^ 
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Thus  It  appears,  that  the  war  occafioned  an  ad-  m/tand 
dition  of  ^.31,338,689  :  1-8  :  64  to  the  principal;  0u7pnfii 
and  of  £.  1,096,979  :  i  :  o^  to  the  intcrcft  of  our  p^j^ 
debts  5  to  which  are  to  be  added,  the  money  taken  '■ 

from  the  (inking  fund,  and  the  additional  taxes  which 
were  impofed,  in  order  to  carry  on  a  war,  which, 
after  all,  was  produflive  of  not  one  folid  advantage, 
and  was  concluded  by  a  peace,  in  every  reJpeft  in- 
glorious. 

'  From  the  treaty  of  Aix  la  Chapelle,  we  enjoyed  TJ*^*^ 
the  bleffings  of  peace  for  about  feven  years ;  a  pe- 
riod diftinguiflied  by  the  boldcft,  and  mod  ufeful 
operation  of  finance,  recorded  in  the  hiftory  jof  this 
country :  for,  by  the  judicious  meafures  taken  by 
th^t  able  and  patriotic  minifter,  Mr.  Pclham,  who 
at  that  time  had  the  management  of  our  revenuey  . 
aided  by  the  counfels  of  that  excellent  citizen.  Sir 
John  Barnard,  no  lefs  a  fum  than  £.  57,703*475 
6  :  4f  was  gradually  reduced  from  an  intereft  of  4 
to  3  per  cent.  This  is  a  fubjeft,  however,  which 
more  properly  belongs  to  the  enfuing  chapter.  At 
prefent,  it  is  only  ncceffary  to  remark,  that  our 
debt,  anno  1755,  amounted  to  ^.74,571,841:0 
2|,  bearing  an  intereft  of  2,416,717:0:4-^ 
Confequehtly,  3,721,472  :  I  :  8i  of  principal,  was 
paid  off,  in  addition  to  the  great  reduflion  of  in« 
tereft  that  was  fo  happily  accompli(hed. 

The  Britifb  colonies  in  North  America,   after  Fo«rthpe« 
long  ftruggling    with  various  difRculties,    ariflng  '*^ 
from  the  nature  of  the  climate,  the  ruggedncfs  of 
the  foil,  and  the  barbarity  of  their  Indian  neigh- 
bours. 
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F^^t  •/  ^"^»  bf gan,  about  thb  rime,  io  conicquence  of 
5r  kw*  ^^^  ^^"  exertions,  and  aided  bjr  the  fuppoit  and 
n€^.  cncouragetnent  which  they  received  from  the  mo- 
"  ther  country,  to  enjoy  a  confiderable  degree  of 
happi nefs  and  profperity ;  and  when  nothing  fi^em^ 
ed  likely  to  hive  difturbed  the  tranquilfity  of  Eng- 
land, for  many  years,  (he  was  alarmed  with  intel- 
ligence, that  thefe  colonies,  which  (he  had  reared 
at  fuch  an  expence,  and  proteded  at  fuch  heavy 
charges,  were  in  a  ftate  of  the  utmoft  danger  and 
diftre fsy  the  French  having,  by  their  intrigues, 
united  the  various  tribes  of  Indians  againft  them  i 
and  having  ccn(lru6ted  forts,  furrounding  the  fron*« 
ders  of  all  the  fcttlements,  fome  of  them  within 
225  miles  of  Philadelphia  *•  Thefe  circumftances, 
were  firft  publicly  taken  notice  of,  in  his  Majcfty's 
ipecch  from  the  throne,  on  the  13th  of  November 
1755  i  and  the  Commons,  in  their  addrefs,  thank- 
ed the  Crown,  "  for  having,  at  the  hazard  of  all 
**  events,  taken  meafures  for  the  defence  of  the 
**  Britifh  dominions  in  America,  not  only  en- 
•^  croached  upon,  but  openly  attacked  by  the 
"  French,  in  a  time  of  full  peace,  and  farther 
*^  threatened  and  endangered  by  a  large  embark- 
"  ation  of  trbops  from  Europe/*  And  they  alfo 
declared,  "  that  they  would  vigoroufly  and  chcer- 
•*  fully  fupport  his  Majefty,  in  his  refitting  fuch 
"  unjuftifiable  encroachments  ^"  Attempts  have 
recently  been  made,  to  afcribc  the  origin  of  this 

•  Mort,  Kid.  of  England,  vol.  iii.  p.  51a. 
<  Coir.ixi.  Journ.  vol.  xxvii.  p.  301. 

war. 
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war,  to  other  motives.     Pofterity  will  be  able  to  ^fi  end 
judge,  with  more  impartiahty  than  wc  can  at  pre-  curpr^ent 
fcnt,  how  far  fuch  ideas  are  well  founded ;  but  it  ^^^^'^ 
will  be  difficult  for  it  be  convinced,  that  the  war  ■ 

did  not;  arifc,  from  a  pafljonate  defire  on  the  part 
of  the  Englifli  nation,  to  defend  thofe  whom  they 
confidcrcd  as  their  brethren,  and  who  certainly 
ftood  the  rifle, '  of  being  cither  deftroyed  by  the 
tomahawks  of  the  Indians,  or  driven  into  the  fca  by 
the  French,  had  it  not  been  for  pur  affiftancc.  A 
war  thus  fpringing  up,  foon  fpread  its  dcftruftive 
influence  far  and  wide  j  and  occafioned  an  expencc 
to  this  country,  much  greater  than  it  ever  had  be- 
fore incurred ;  the  fatal confequences  of  which,  were 
greatly  increafed,  from  the  pernicious  manner  in 
which  our  debts  were  contracted. 

The  enormous  charges  with  which  this  war  was  Mode  of 
attended,  put  government  fo  much  in  the  power  of  ^^"«^^"«^ 
the  money-lenders,  that  the  mofl:  difadvantagcous 
terms  were  agreed  to,  without  hefitation.  The  firft 
million  that  was  borrowed,  was  obtained  at  an  in- 
ttrcft  of  only  3  per  cent. ;  and  as  every  addition  to 
that  intereft,  or  augmentation  of  capital,  for  whiclv 
no  value  was  received,  is  to  be  accounted  an  addi- 
tional premium  or  douceur,  the  lofs  which  the  pub- 
Ik:  fuftaincd  in  this  manner,  will  appear  almoft  in^ 
credible. 


tm 
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"SJ^    GENERAL  VIEW  of  the  PREMIUMS  opoo 
^^^  the  NEW  LOANS,  ia  ihc  courfe  of  the  War, 

begun  anno  1755. 

ff.  Oo  tbeloaa  1756,  as  addtuooal  intcrct 

of  l-kalf /rrr/«r»  •  ^.      90^000    o    O 

2.  Ditto  I757»  beiog  a  life  annuityof  1  f€r  . 

««/.■  -  -  -         47a,soo    o    o 

)•  Ditto  1758,  an  additioaal  incertA  of  i« 

half  /€r  rrv/.  for  24  fears  .  495^009    o    o 

4«  Ditto  1759*;^.  990.000  of  capital,  bear- 

log  an  intereft  of  ^  fir  €€mi.  whicbj  10  9 

years  00I7,  amounted  to  •        •        i«a57»300    o    o 

5.  Ditto  1760,  by  various  dooceitrs      •        1,852,800    o   o 

6.  Ditto  1761,  by  ditto        ...      4,296,375    o    o 
y.  Ditto  1762,  by  ditto        ...      5,820,000    o    o 

^£'  14.283,975    o    o 


It  is  evidentj  that  fome  part  of  this  fum,  cannot 
juftly  be  placed  to  the  account  of  thofc  minifters  by 
whom  the  money  was  borrowed  i  becaufe  the  value 
of  nrioney  ncccffarily  increafts,  with  the  demand 
for  it  in  time  of  war.  But  if  loans  had  been  made 
at  a  high  intered^  and  with  a  low  capita],  the  pub- 
lic would  have  been^  perhaps,  twelve  millions  and  a 
half  lefs  incumbered  than  it  was;  and,  at  the  fame 
time,  the  annual  charges  in  no  rcfpcdk  greater' j 

•  Sir  James  Stewart  remarks  (Polit.  Econ.  vol.ii.  P-397.)»t^*< 
Mr.  Grenville  has  calculated  chefe  life  annuities  at  too  low  a  rate. 

s  See  the  Prcfcnt  State  of  the  Nation,  fuppofed  to  be  written 
by  the  Right  Honourable  George  Grenville,  3d  edition,  p.  ii* 

y  Trails  on  Civil  Liberty,  p.  lo^. 

and 
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and  fomc  part  of  the  debt  might  cafily  have  been  ^fi  ami 
redeemed  by  parliament,  at  the  return  oF  peace^  or  wrfnfint 

'   .  rL  National 

borrowed  upon  lower  mtereft.  Dthu 

Let  us  next  fee  the  amount  of  our  debts,  funded  ' 

and  unfunded,  at  the  conclufion  of  the  peace,  anno 
1762. 

GENERAL  VIEW  of  the  NATIONAL  DEBT, 

at  the  Conclufion  of  the  War,  begun  anno  1755, 
and  tiidAuganno  1762. 

Princifaf*  Iuttre$» 

X.  To  the  nittonal  fuoded  debts  on  the  5th  of  Ja- 
nuary 17559  (See  Commoni  Journals,  vol.  xxviL 
p.  167.9)  ^ith  the  intereft  payable  thereoo^  fio€e 

the  redudiooy  tfffno  1755  aod  1757  -         iC*  73i^'9'^73    *>37^»*5* 

ft.  To  the  Navy  debt,  Jan.  17, 1755  (ditto  p.  loS,) 

tXlferctnt,  ...  1,2829167  H^A^S 

;C-74>S7i»«40    «»4i6,7i7 
3«  To  the  debt  funded    Prmtp^l.        hu  r^. 
during  the  war,  in^ 
duding  the  value  of 
the   long    annuities, 
graoted    anno    1761 

and  176a        -        jC-58>i»9>375     *>036,30O 
4«  To  unprovided  debts, 

fuoded  prior  to  1764        6,983,553       *79i34» 
5.  Unfunded  debt,  re- 

mainbg  anno  1763, 
*dedu^ng  the  pavy 

debt  of  1755        .         6,998,07$        108,462 

72,111,004    s,4c4iio4, 


*/;.  146,682,844    4,840,821 


*  Mr.  Grenviile,  in  his  State  of  the  Nation  (p«  28.)  fuppoic^  that  the 
debt,  funded  and  unfunded,  at  the  conclufion  of  the  peace  of  Paris,  aouMuit- 
ed  to  £.  i4S>377>6i8,  bearing  an  inteieft  of  jC<  4*993>i44 1»  iiaiii.    B«t 

VOL*  I*  AM  the 
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Rifianj  Thusj  fof  chc  falcc  of  protedHng  from  the  power 

•^r^^^   of  France,  thofc  very  colonies,  who,  not  many  yean 
p^'^      afterwards,  thought  proper  to  throw  themfclves  into 
-*^ — p^  the  arms  of  that  country,  we  were  led  into  a  train 
of  meafures>   which  almoft  doubled   the  incuin* 
brances  of  the  nation,  and  required  an  addition  of 
above  two  millions  and  a  half,  to  pay  merely  the 
annual  intereft  of  the  debt  incurred ;  and  when  % 
peace  was  concluded,  and  Guardcloupc  and .  Ca- 
nada came  to  be  put  in  competicioPi  (however  pre- 
ferable the  former  in  every  commercial  view,)  the 
interefts  of  Great  Britain,  were  not  fufiercd  for  a 
moment,  to  (land  in  competition,  with  providing 
for  their  fccurity.     Thcfc  are  circumftances  which, 
it  is  to  be  hoped,    our  American  brethren  will 
ever  recoiled,  with  the  natural  feniations  of  generous 
minds,  awakened  from  prejudice  and  paflion,  and 
alive  to  the  genuine  didates  of  honour  and  gratis 
tude. 


GEORGE  Hi. 

At  the  conclufionof  the  war,  in  1762,  the  fitu* 
ation  of  this  country,  was,  to  all  appearance,  fplen- 
did  and  flourifhing.     It  was  incumbered,  it  is  true, 


the  above  it  the  fnm  at  which  it  it  ftated  by  the  learned  Dr.  Price,  who  hu 
more  rrcently  exafloiacd  the  fubje^l  (fee  the  Account  of  the  Progrcit  of  tk 
National  Debt,  Trads  on  Civil  Liberty,  p.  147.)*  The  difference  feemi  to 
have  arifien  from  the  former  iocludiog  the  deficiencies  of  grants  and  fvndiim 
1763  and  1764,  and  the  whole  of  the  extraordiAapet  of  the  iniiy,  which Vhe 
latter  does  not  take  into  its  cooipvtatioos. 

with 
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with  a  heavy  debt,  but  in  no  degree  beyond  what  Rifi  and 
it  could  bear ;  and  we  might  have  enjoyed  as  high  a  S^prejmi 
pitch  of  profperity  and  happinefs,   as  any  nation  ^".^ 
could  have  dcfircd,  if  a  fatal  fpirit  of  anarchy  and  ' 

of  inteftine  difcord,  if  a  lufl  of  power  among  the 
great^  and  an  impatience  of  fubordination  among 
the  people,  had  not  arifcn,  which,  after  raging  for 
fome  time  at  home,  at  laft  broke  out,  with  re- 
doubled violence,  in  our  American  colonies,  and 
produced  a  contcft  equally  pernicious  to  both  coun- 
tries. Even  before  the  difputes  with  America  had 
burft  forth  into  hoftilities,  our  difTcnfions  had  been 
attended  with  the  mod  dedrudtive  confequences  to 
the  nation.  They  occaf]oned>  in  the  management 
of  our  affairs,  an  inattention  to  every  thing  but  par- 
liamentary influence,  a  prodigality  of  our  public 
expenditure,  and  a  fyftem  of  adopting  temporary 
expedients,  inftead  of  purfuing  fome  great,  uni- 
form, and  deciflve  line  of  condud.  The  fame  un- 
happy divifions,  made  us  negleA  to  cultivate  the 
friendfhip,  or  to  conciliate  the  affedions  of  thofe 
powers  with  whom  we  were  naturally  connefted : 
whilft,  on  the  hand,  we  fecmed  afraid  to  offend  our 
enemies,  unmindful  of  that  important  political 
maxim,  ^'  when  difcord  rages  at  home,  to  give  it 
<<  an  opportunity  of  fpending  its  violence  againlt 
^^  other  dates."  Indeed,  if  the  rupture  with  Spain, 
for  the  poffeffion  of  Falkland  iflands,  had  not  been 
unfortunately  prevented,  thofe  refources,  which. 
Great  Britain  and  her  colonies  waded  in  deftroying 
each  othcrj  might  have  been  employed,  in  curbing 

H  H  2  the 
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Rifiand  ' 
Progrtfs  of 

GENERAL  VIEW  of  the  NATIONAL  DEBT,  'j;!^^ 

at  Midfummcr  1775.  ^'^'*' 


f.  PurpBTpAL  Funds. 

Priticipal,  Intertfi^ 

I.  To  the  capital  due  to  the  Bank  of  Englaad      £,  x  19686,800    £,  350,604 
%,  To  the  Eaft  India  Company  -  4,200,000        126,0001 

3*  To  the  South  Sea  Company  -  -        25,984,674        7799541 


^.41,871,474  1,156,14s 
4.  Perpetual  Bank  annuidei,  at  4^^  cent,  whick 

in  Januaiy  1781  fell  to  3  ^  ctat,  -  18,986,300  759»45A 
5*  Ditto,  at  3  and  a  half  ^rr  cent,  which  fell  to  3 

far  cent,  anno  X782                  -                  -  4,500,000  I57>500 

6*  The  3  f«r  r^iir.  confpHdated  annuitiet         -  3Sy25i»696  19X479551 

7.  The  3  per  cent,  reduced  annuities            -  iS«353>774  55O9613 

%p  The  2  per  cents,  jjj^            -                •  1,000,000  30,000 


,C.  111,963,244  3,901,161 
2.  Temporary  Annvities. 

^.  Bank  long  annuidet,  for  99  years  from*^ 

1761  .  -        iC9  6,702,750/         99379*^07       46795^ 

ip.  Exchequer  long  annuities  19836,176 1        —  ■     ■  1    1        . 1 

1 1 .  Various  life  annuities        -         840,78 1  •)  ^*  1 319343905 x    4,368,811 

3.  Unfunded  Debt. 

II.  Exchequer  bills,  £.  1,250,000,  Navy  debt, 
£'  19850,000,  CJTil  Lift  debt,  £.  500,000, 
thf  iatertftat3^<r  fMf.  -  39^00,000      so8,ooo 


Toul  debt  at  Midfummer  1775    £.  I35>943^5t    49476,821 

Principal.  Jnter^. 

Debt,  MM  1762^.1469682,844      4,840,821 
Debt,  ann»  1775       I35»943»05«      4»47698»i 


^  Diminiflied,  dur* 

Mig  the  peace    £>  10,739,793  3649OOO 


•  Trads  on  Civil  Liberty,  p.  1x9.    Of  this  bd^M  diminatloiiy  one  kfitf 
4id  not  firiic  from  the  forploi  of  the  rsrenue. 

H  H  3  Thus 
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Year.         Sura  received  on      Carital  Sj 


1793 

'/94 

'79$ 
1796 

'707 
1798 

'799 
1800 

1801 


4»Soo,ooo 
I  I  ,oco,ooo 
1 8,000,000 
25,500,000 
52,500,000 
I7>ooo,ooo 
i8,5qpDoo 
20,500,000 
28,000,000 


'3»75<: 
24,00c 

48,399 
34»oco 

32>749 
32,185 

49»2io 


Add   on  ,cc»f    "'^°°°*°°r^"*°3. 
oJN«vybm,,C    20,6j4,,9. 
^''  f'^'i  3  [Jl  29.564, 

l«nd  for  the  /  ,               I 

Knewalormrj  3>ooo,ooo|    3,000,0 

charter         J  I  I 

Imperial  loan.    I  6.222.000  I    7,502,6 

DifFere„«£'-,  n'^^^^h'^^6 

tweentbenn-  | 
fanded  Setht  i 
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Of  the  above  fum,  ^.ii,ooo,cx)o,  in  money,  with  lu/e  tnd 
a  capital  of  £»i9i7oS,y$o,  was  for  the  fcrvice  o(  Jrpin^J^ 
Ireland,   but  neither  of  thofe  fums,  nor  the  Impc-  ^"^^ 
rial  loans,  ought  to  be  dedudled,  being  borrowed  ,  ■ 

for  carrying  on  the  war. 

On  the  whole,  it  would  appear,  that  dedudling 
the  (lock  purchafcd  by  the  Commiffioners,  we  havc^ 
already  added  to  the  capital  of  our  national  debt, 
in  thecourfcof  the  prcicnt  war,  above  ^.327,000,000 
and  that  ^.21 5,000,000  has  been  aftually  received  . 
in  money  by  the  Britifli  minifters ;  a  fum  fo  great, 
that  it  bafHes  imagination  how  it  could  pofTibly  have 
been  raifcd,  and,  when  raifed,  how  it  poffibly  could 
have  been  expended.  That,  however,  will  be 
the  fubjedt  of  future  inquiry,  and  indeed  cannot 
be  well  afcertained,  till  the  war  is  brought  to  a  conr 
cluQon.  It  is  to  be  hoped  however,  that  fo  en- 
ormous a  fum,  will  not  have  been  expended,  with- 
out fecuring  fome  objcdts,  that  may  be  conQdered 
eflentially  beneficial,  to  the  fubftantial  interefts  of 
the  Empire. 

We  Ihall  now  proceed  to  give  a  Ihort  view  of 
the  progrcfs  of  the  public  debts,  from  their  com- 
mencement to  the  prefent  time. 


PROGRESS 
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CHAP.    V. 

Of  the  Steps  hitherto  taken  to  diminijh  the  Capital^ 
and  to  reduce  the  Intereft  of  the  Natiamd  Debi^ 
withfome  Account  of  the  different  Plans  fuggejied 
for  that  Purfofe. 

t!Taa^  A  NY  pcrfon,  unacquainted  with  the  hiftory  of 
tbeNadonai  xl  England,  who  was  told,  that  in  Icls  than  a 
■  century,  it  had  involved  itfelf  in  a  debt  of  above 

£.  500,000,000,  would  naturally  enquire,  whether 
any  ftcps  had  ever  been  taken  to  prevent  fo 
immenfc  an  accumulation.  He  would  be  apt  to 
aflc — Were  there  no  generous  patriots  to  warn  the 
nation  of  its  danger  ?  Were  there  no  miniftcrst 
who  had  cither  wifdom  to  apply  a  remedy,  or  mag- 
nanimity to  check  this  cancerous  humour*,  before 
It  grew  to  fuch  a  height ;  or  were  the  people  fo 
fclfifli  and  interefted,  that  they  would  not  bear  the 
fmallcfl:  additional  burden  for  the  fake  of  their 
poftcrity  ? 

To  fatisfy  the  curiofity  of  thofe,  who  may  be 
dcfirous  of  knowing,  what  meafures  were  purfued, 
for  difcharging  the  capital,  or  reducing  the  intereft 
of  our  national  incumbrances,  is  the  objcdt  of  the 
prefcnt  chapter. 

King  From  the  preceding  part  of  this  work,  it  appears, 

that,  during  the  reign  of  William,  our  perpetual 

*  Bolingbroke,  vol,  iv.  p.  i^o. 

funded 


William. 
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funded  incumbrances,  did  not  amount  to  four  millU  Stept  taken 
ons  ;  and  as  the  remaining  burdens  of  the  country,  at  ^tbcN^ILsi 
that  time,  cither  confifted  of  long  annuities,  (which  ^^^^  ^'' 
would  be  annihilated  in  the  courfc  of  time),  or  of 
loans  upon  funds  which  yielded  fo  great  a  furplusy 
after  defraying  their  refpcftive  interefts,  that  they 
were  likely  foon  to  be  paid  off,  it  was  the  left  nc- 
ccflary  to  form  any  plan  for  a  more  fpeedy  redemp- 
tion :    the   only    reduftion,   therefore,  attempted 
during  that  whole  period,  was  that  of  annihilating, 
by  aft  of  parliament,  one  half  of  the  capital,  and 
of  the  annual  intereft  of  the  bankers  debt,    which 
Charles  II.  had  left  behind  him. 

The  great  addition  to  our  national  incumbrances,  QsenAime, 
which  took  place  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  not 
a  little  alarmed  the  public.  Proposals  were  made 
for  raifing  between  two  and  three  millions  per  an^ 
num^  to  be  applied  as  a  finking  fund  to  pay  them 
ofF'*:  and  one  member  in  the  houfe  of  commons 
(Archibald  Hutchefon)  thought  it  incumbent  on 
him,  to  point  out  the  deftruftive  confequenccs  of 
our  pubHc  debts^  and  to  fugged  the  means  that 
might  be  taken  for  their  redemption.  But  the  at- 
tention of  miniflers  was  taken  up,  with  matters 
which  they  confidered  to  be  of  much  greater  im- 
portance, namely,  in  political  intrigues  for  prefcrv- 
ing  their  own  power,  and  fecuring  a  fucceflbr  to 

^  See  Propofkls  for  a  very  eafy  Tax>  to  raife  between  two 
and  three  millions  per  annum^  to  begin  to  pay  the  Public  Debts ; 
by  Ephraim  Parker.  London,  printed  atmo  1713.  It  was  by 
a  tax  upon  the  linen,  woollen,  and  £llc  manufadares. 

the 
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Stiptsim   the  crown,  on  the  enjojrmcnt  of  whole  confidence 

tAiNatSiaJ  they  might  fully  depend;   confequently  no  fteps 

^'*^'  ^^'    were  taken  for  that  purpofc. 

Cwfgtu  Soon  after  the  acceflion  of  the  prefent  royal 
femily,  Mr.  Hutchefon  prefented  to  George  I.  his 
himous  plan  for  the  payment  of  the  public  debts, 
which,  as  it  is  drawn  up  with  great  conciienefs,  and 
with  much  ability,  is  well  eotided  to  infertion  in  a 
biftory  of  our  finances. 


A  Propofal  for  the  Payment  of  the    Public 

Debts. 

1.  That  the  fums  fcverally  aflefled  on  the  lands 
of  Great  Britain  for  the  land-tax  of  the  year  17 13, 
be  made  payable  as  a  rent  charge  in  fee  for  for  ever, 
out  of  the  faid  fcvcral  rcfpcftivc  lands,  redeemable, 
notwithftanding,  at  any  time,  by  the  proprietors 
paying  twenty- two  years  purchafe  for  the  fame  *. 

2.  That  the  faid  rents,  or  the  money  railed  by 
redemption  or  afiignmcnts  of  the  fame,  be  applied 
towards  the  difcharge  of  the  public  debts. 

3.  That  one  tenth  part  of  all  annuities  for  life, 
or  other  eftatc  ;  and  all  other  rents  iffuing  out  of 
the  aforcfaid  lands,  and  of  all  fums  of  money  fccured 
by  mortgage,  and  of  all  other  debts  which  afFeft 
lands,  be  cndrcly  remitted  to  their  refpeftive  pro- 
prietors. 

^  This  part  of  the  plan  is  fimilir  to  the  nodcrn  fyftem  of 
rtdeemiDg  the  land- tax* 

4-  That 
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A.  That  the  proprietors  of  fuch  lands  be  cm-  Steps  ukm 

'to  ditmuA 

powered,  notwithftanding  any  difability  by  fettle-  ibeNahoLi 
ments,  to  fell  fo  much  of  the  faid  lands  as  (hall  be  ^<^>^^ 
fufficient  to  redeem  the  aforefaid  rcfpcdive  rent- 
charges.  . 

5.  That  one  tenth  part  of  all  the  debts  fecured 
by  the  public  funds«  be  remitted, 

6.  That  one  tench  part  of  all  the  other  nett  pcr- 
fonal  eftate  of  all  the  inhabiunts  of  Great  Britaint 
excluQve  of  the  aforefaid  debts  which  afFed  lands 
and  public  funds^  be  applied  to  the  payment  of  the 
public  debts, 

7.  That  two  Ihillbgs  in  the  pound,  be  made 
payable  yearly,  out  of  the^falaries  and  perquifites 
of  all  offices  and  places  which  are  now  in  being,  or 
(hall  at  any  time  hereafter  be  created,  and  to  re- 
main during  the  continuance  of  fuch  offices  and 
places  refpeftively, 

i.  That  the  legal  intereft  be  reduced  to  4  per 
€ent.  per  annum. 

9.  That,  for  the  efFeftual  fccuring  of  the  payment 
of  fuch  public  debts,  for  which  there  either  is  at 
prefcnt  no  provifion,  or  the  provifion  made  by  Par- 
liament appears  to  be  deficient,  that  all  funds  granted 
for  any  term  of  years,  be  made  perpetual,  until  the 
principal  and  intereft  of  all  the  faid  public  debts  be 
fully  paid  ofFi  and  that  the  intereft  of  fuch  public 
debts,  as  at  prefent  have  defcAive  or  no  fecurities^ 
be  paid  out  of  the  yearly  produce  of  the  faid  funds, 
and  that  the  remainder  only  of  fuch  produce^  over 

and 
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binefs  will  not,  in  future,  depend  upon  the  fteps  Stepitakm 
that  are  taken  in  regard  to  tbefe  incumbrances.        tbiNanaua 

Nor  was  Hutchcfon  the  only  pcrfon^  during  this      ^*    ^% 
reign,   who  fuggefted  the   ncceflity  of  adopting 
efie^ual   meafurcs    for    diminifhing  the   national 
debts. 

In  the  year  17 15,  Mr.  Afgill  publilhcd  his  plan,  MfjAfgiU'i 
for  the  more  fpeedy  redemption  of  all  the  per* 
pettial  funds,'  excepting  the  original  ftock  of  the 
fiank  of  England  *.  His  idea  was,  that  two  millions 
(hould  be  railed  in  fpecie,  and  depofited  in  a  bank, 
to  fuppoirt  the  circulation  of  twenty  millions  of  £x« 
chequer  bills,  bearing  an  intereft  of  3  per  cent.,  with 
which  all  the  redeemable  debts  were  to  be  paid 
off.  As  w  annual  intereft,  amoundng  to 
^.i,iS2,454  :  10  :  5  was  then  paid  for  thefe  re- 
deemable debts,  and  as  the  intereft  of  the  two 
millions  to  be  borrowed  at  6  per  cent.^  and  of 
twenty  millions  of  Exchequer  bills)  at  3  per  cent.^ 
amounted  only  to  ^.720,000,  it  is  evident  that  the 
public  would  thus  have  acquired  a  finking  fund  of 
i£.46i^,454  :  to  t  5.  It  is  faid,  that*  the  Bank* 
Aotwithftanding  the  Variety  of  difficulcies  it  had  to 
ftruggle  with  in  the  infancy  of  public  credit,  and  of 
paper  currency,  and  the  fituation  of  public  affairi 
at  the  time,  was  able  to  fupport  a  circulation  of 
j^.  1, 200,000,  by  means  of  ^f. 300,000,  which  it 
had  called  in  from  the  proprietors.  Mr.  Afgill,' 
chercibre,  computed,  that  'two  millions  would  be 
fuflicient  to  maintain  the  credit  of  twenty  millions 

*  Abilrad  of  the  public  funds,  printed  for  J.  Roberts.  An.  1715. 
VOL,  I.  II  of 
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only  pofliblc  advantage  which  this '  plan  :affbrdcd,  5/^^*^  * 
was  that  of  reducing  the  inrereft  of  the  'funds  i  per  /juN^n^i 
cent,  when  the  creditor  chofe  to  convert  his  flock    '  '  '^' 
into  nores,  which  would  not  probably  ht  done  to 
any  great  extent;  and  yet  the  author  flattered  bimri* 
fclf,  that  he  had  pointed  out  treafures,  more  valu-      - 
able  than  the  mines  oPPcru,>  and  fuggefted  the 
means  of  rendering  this  country,  by  a  Angle  ftrokc 
of  finance,,  the  moft  powetful  in  the  univerfc  •. 

Having  thus  feeii'thc  various  plans  that  were 
propofed,  let  us  next  confider  what  raeafures  were 
really  adopted. 

The  firft  ftcp  that  was  taken  for  relieving  the  The  rate  of 
nation,  undoubtedly  was,  that  important  regulation,  ^t^^^ 
by  which  legaT  ihterefl:  was  reduced  from  6  to  5  f^J"^*' 
per  cent.     On  the  iSthof  June  5714,  a  member  of 
the  Houfe,  whofe  name  is  not  known,  had  propofed 
to  reduce  the  intereft  of  the  public  funds ;  but  it 
was  dropped,  no  pcrfbn  having  fcconded  the  mo- 
tion i  on  the  contrary,  Mr.  Hucchefon,  and  other 
members,  were  ordered  to  prepare  and  bring  in  a 
bill,  for  reducing  the  rate  of  intereft',  without  pre- 
judice to  parliamentary  fccurities  '.  We  are  much  in 
the  dark,  as  to  the  grounds  on  which  it  proceeded. 
It  appearsj  however,  that  fo  large  a  fum  as  ^.2 0,000 
had  been  lent  at  only  4  per  cent,   on -private  fc- 

t  See  An  Expedient  to  pay  the  Public  Debu,  by  Stephen 
BArbier«  Geotl^maD^  printed  anno  1719  Af  George  i.  was  not 
irery  converfant  in 'the  Engliih  language,  it  was  printed  both  in 
Frcn(;h  and  Eoglifh.  « 

*  Comm.  Joiirn.  Tol.  anrii.  p.  689. 

1 1  a  curity 
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^^yyjjy  curay ';  and  conleqoeiitlj  dieie  ooold  Imtdtf  be  toy 
?J»3Li  weO-fbooded  obgeffion  on  the  pait  of  the  mooicd 
^^'  ^'\  intereft,  to  the  hw  being  enaOed. 

The  redoftion  of  die  mtereft  of  die  public  debc% 
though  not  the  avowed^  yet  was  the  neceflEvf  coo- 
feffoenoey  of  the  legal  rate  00  prirate  fecurides 
being  dins  diroiniflied.  Government  began  im- 
mediately  to  borrow  money  upon  lower  terms.  Of 
this»  a  Angular  inftance  occurs  jmr#  1715*  By  ao 
a&  that  paflcd  that  year,  jC*54'^^^  f^  mMMMm^  was 
let  apar^  as  the  intereft  that  muft  be  pronded  for 
in  confequcnce  of  a  loan  of  j^.9io,0oo»  propofed  to 
to  be  railed  at  that  dme.  But  as  it 'was  afberwards 
founds  that  money  could  be  procured  at  5  per  cai.; 
^  another  aA  was  paflcd  that  very  feflkuij  by  which 
the  annuity  wa^i  reduced  to  if  •  45^500 /«r  «n»i  ^ 
When  new  loans  were  thus  nuied  at  5  per  cetttm^  no 
good  re afon  could  be  affigncd  why  the  old  debts» 
redeemable  by  Parliament^  (hould  remain  at  fix. 
oriew  ^  The  merit  of  cftabliQiing  a  Sinking  Fund  in  this 
Fuod.  country,  has,  in  general,  been  afcribed  to  Sir  Ro- 
bert Walpolc,  but  crroneoudy  ;  for  other  funds  of 
the  lame  nature  had  previoufly  exifted,  and  in  par- 
dcuiar,  the  furplus  of  the  aggregate  fund  had  been 
dedicated  to  purpofes  exaftly  fimilar'.  But  he»  as 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  had  the  charge  of  the 
firft  important  operation  of  that  nature,  and  un- 
doubtedly managed  it  with  great  dexterity  and  judg- 
ment.   For  he  not  only  prevailed  upon  the  Bankj 

^  See  Chandler's  Debates  of  tlie  CommoBf,  vol.  vL  p.  131. 
^  I  Geo.  I.  {eS.  z»  cap.  19.  ^  Ibid.  cap.  it. 

and 
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and  the  South  Sea  Company,  to  make  a  confidcr-  fl^^^ 
able  reduction  in  the  intereft  they  received  from  *^^^^ 

the  public,  buc  alfo  voluntarily  to  offer  j^ .1^,500,000  _J 1. 

to  government,  if  it  fhould  be  neccflary,-to  be  ap- 
plied for  paying  off*  the  redeemable  debts  of  fuch 
creditors  as  were  unwilling  to  acciefpt  of  5  per  ccnU 
for  their  principal^.  Such  an  advance  however 
was  not  neceflary  i  and  the  advantage  which  the 
public  received  from  this  redu£tton|  will  appear 
from  the  following  ftatement ;       -    . 

STATE  of  the  REDUCTION  of  the  INTEREST  on 
the  PUBLIC  FUNDS.  Anno  il  16. 

!•  To  exchequer  billi  Prm6p«I»  Imtr^.  Midmtd* 

cancelled  by  the  Bank. 

MM  1710  jC  «»775»o*7    7  xof        lo^spi  14    5  88,751    7  io| 

^.  To  fondrj  other  ex* 

cheqaerhiUt  due  to  the 

Bask.  hetil|  origuialiy 

at  the  rate  of  j^7 1 4 :{ 

Intereft  4i5^i>^5»    ®    9  3»8»5^»  IS    •         *15»779  13    S 

3.  To  the  Soath  Sea 

capital  10.000,000    9    o  600.000    o    0  s^OyOOO    o    o 

4.  Toother  redceimhk 
debt!,   rednaed  to  5 

from  6 /«r ««/.«»  9»39»»3ii    4    ^^        5«3»538  »3    sf        4fi9>«t5  »i    »i 

iC«S»7»8«3^4    »    »       1,598,60*    3    4{     1.174,146  la    6  ' 

£  11274,146  IS    6 

Total  annual  furplut        £  314.455  10  xo{ 

^  A  redaAkm  of  intereft  was.  at  that  time,  not  onpopdar* 
even  among  the  creditor!  $  at  leaft.  it  ia  faid.  that  old  fiateman 
(a  great  ftockholder)  told  Lord  Stanhope,  that  be  wu  glad  the 
refolations  had  been  uken;  becaafe,  thoagh  hit  intereft  wat 
diffliniflied,  he  flioald  think  hia  principal  more  fe^nie  than  ever* 
Bolingbroke't  Worki,  vil*.  iv.  p^  150. 

■  There  was  alter^huds  idded  to  thb  fom  if.  1^.844  •  *  •  5* 
gf  intcrefii  con?crted  into  capital/    See  PoBl^hwayt.  p.  252, 

113  A  con- 
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I 

*'  the  principal  and  intcreft  of  fuch  national  debts  ^^'f*f 
*^  .as  were  incurred  before  the  25th  of  December  thiN^lmai 
"  17 16,  and  are  declared  to  be   national  debts^  ^^^'  ^^' 
«'  and  arc   provided  for   by  parliament,  in  fuch 
manner  as  (hall  be  diredted  by  any  future  act 
or  afts  of  parliament,  to  be  difcharged  there- 
with, or  out  of  the   fame,  and  to  or  for  none 
**  other  ufe^  intent^  or  purpofe  wbatjjever.*' 

Thefe  furplufes  have  ever  fince  been  known 
under  the  name  of  The  Sinking  Fund ;  and  i?",  in 
addition  to  them,  new  taxes  to  the  amount  of 
half  a  million  per  annum  had  been  impofed  at  the 
fame  time,  and  if  the  whole  had  been  invariably 
appropriated  to  the  purpoles  above  mentioned,  the 
progrcfs  that  would  have  been  made  in  difcharg- 
ing  our  public  incumbrances,  would  have  been 
rapid  indeed. 

The  debts  of  the  nation,  at  the  accefTion  of  the  Origin  of 
prefent  royal  family,  confided  either  of  r^^^r^m-Searcheiiie 
able  annuities,  which  could  at  any  time  be  paid 
off  by  parliament,  whenever  money  could  be 
procured  for  that  purpofe,  or  of  certain  annuities 
for  life,  or  for  term  of  years,  which  might 
be  called  irredeemable^  as  they  could  not  be  dif- 
charged without  the  confent  of  the  proprietors. 
It  has  been  already  feen  that  the  former  had  un- 
dergone a  very  confidcrable  reduftion  in  point  of 
annual  intcreft ;  and  it  was  always  in  the  power  of 
the  public,  to  take  advantage  of  its  increaQng  wealth 
and  credit,  to  reduce  them  ftill  lower.    But  the 

1 1  4  irredeemable 
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Aiflabic,  then  chancellor  of  the  exchequer ;  and  it  sttp,  taken 
was  particularly  inGfted  upon^  chat  the  company  /L  aJw 
Ihould  adviance  to  the  public  no  Icfs  a  fum  than  ^^'•^'' 
^.3,500,000  for  the  liberty   of  enlarging  their 
ftock>  in  the  nianner  that  had  been  propofed.  This 
propofal  was  unfortunately  acceded  to,    I  fay  un- 
fortunately; for  the  higher  the  public  railed  its 
demandsj  the  lefs  profped  there  was  of  the  plan 
proving  fuccefsfuL 

When  the  South  Sea  fcheme^  thus  altered,  wag 
prefented  to  parliament,  the  national  debt  ftood 
nearly  as  follows  ; 

1.  Doeto  the  Bank,  being  their  original  fund       /.  1,600,00a 
a.  Redeemable  annoitxes  due  ditto         •        S%77S»^>^^ 

5t375«ooo 
3*  Baft  India  Company's  capital  •         3,200,000 

8,575,000 
4*  The  Sooth  Sea  capital  «  *  11,746,844 

20,321,844 
5*  To  all  the  other  public  debts  and  annuities 
propofed  to  be  uken  in  by  the  South  Sea  Com- 
pany, and  compoud  at  »  -  30,981,712 

S»»303'SS6 
6.  To  be  pud  by  the  South  Sea  Company,  for 

reducing  the  national  debt  -  -  3,500,000 


wf 


In  addition  to  this  redudbion  of  the  principal,  the 
plan,  in  procefi  of  time,  would  have  produced  a 
(tokin^  fundi  whicbi  when  added  to  the  former 

furplulesj 


4 
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I' 
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Tc 
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The  original  plan  was,  1 

deemablc  creditors,    to 

confiding  of  £.  667,705 

annuities,    which   did  no 
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Other  funds  was  reduced.     No  cfFeftual  meafures  f/^''^?' 
could  be  taken  for  leflening  the  public  debts,  whilft  t^  Nstionai 
thefe  annuities  rertlained  irredeemable.     It  was  an    '  '    '' 
objcft,  therefore,  of  the  utmoft  confequence  to  the 
public.     But  unfortunately,  other  advantages  were 
expededj  which,  it  was  imagined,  a  competition 
between  the  Bank  and  the  South   Sea  Company, 
would  not  a  little  promote. 

It  is  faid,  that,  at  firft,  the  Bank  difcouragcd  all 
ideas  of  that  nature.  But  afterwards  being  chagrin* 
ed,  that  an  upftart  Company,  ihould  thus  propofe 
a  plan  fo  likely  to  prove  beneficial,  they  were  in- 
duced to  give  in  propofals,  by  which  they  offered 
no  lefs  a  fum  than  ;^.  5,500,000  for  the  fame  pri- 
vilege which  the  South  Sea  Company  were  to  have 
acquired  i  and  it  was  reprefented  on  their  behalf,, 
that  if  any  advantage  was  to  be  obtained  by  a  bar- 
gain with  the  public,  confidering  the  many  great 
and  eminent  fervices  which  their  corporation  had 
done  to  government,  in  thcmoft  difficult  times, 
they  flattered  ihemfclvcs  that  they  ought  to  be  pre- 
ferred. The  South  Sea  Company  were  fo  much 
irritated  by  this  oppofition,  that  at  a  general  court, 
they  inftruflcd  their  dircdors,  not  to  lofc  the 
fcheme  cqfi  what  it  would ;  and  accordingly,  they 
offered  propofals,  fecuring  a  profit  of  ^f.  4,667,000 
to  the  public  ;  and  by  which,  if  all  the  redeemable 
annuities  were  fubfcribcd,  the  enormous  fum  of 
j^.  7,567,500  would  be  gained  ••     Terms  fo  ad-  • 

*  See  the  propofal,  Comm.  Joarn.  vol.  xix.  p  246.  The 
propofals  given  in  by  the  Bank,  may  be  feen  in  the  Hiftorictl 
|le^ii!cr  for  the  year  1720,  p.  31.  and  38. 
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dilemma  to  which  the  company  was  reduced,  from  ^^^*f 
thefe  circumftanccs,  that  nothing  but  taking  ad-  at  National 
vantage  of  the  blindnefs  and  infatuation  of  the  peo-    '  '* 
pie,  and  of  that  phrenzy  of  avaricious,  entcrprife 
in  pecuniary  ipeculations,  which  prevailed  at  that 
time,  could  give   them  any  profped  of  fulfilling 
their  engagements  with  the  puWic.     Accordingly, 
a  variety  of  infamous  artifices  were  put  in  pra£tice, 
to  enhance  the  value  of  their  ftock ;  imaginary  ad- 
vantages were  held  forth ;  2l  thoufand  groundlefs 
reports  were  circulated,  with  regard  to  acquifitions 
in  the  South  Seas,  6ff.  fcf^. ;  and  dividends  were   ' 
voted,  which  the  direftors  very  well  knew  could 
never  be  paid,  and  for  which  there  was  no  no  folid 
foundation. 

The  Heps  that  were  taken  for  the  relief  *of  thofe 
individuals,  who  fuflFercd  by  thefc  tranfaftions,  and 
for  the  puni(haient  of  the  direftors,  and  their  af- 
fociates  in  guilt,  is  not  within  the  objed  of  this 
work  to  relate.  It  is  proper,  however,  to  ftate  the 
advantages  which  the  nation  reaped.  At  firft,  an 
adb  was  pafled,  by  which,  (in  full  for  the  claims 
which  the  public  had  upon  the  company),  two  niiU 
lions  of  its  capital  were  funk.  Thefe  two  millions, 
however,  were  afterwards  revived,  together  with 
the  annuity  attending  the  fame*.  But  the  public, 
in  the  firft  place,  received  this  advantage,  that 
£-535*3^^  •15-7*  of  long  annuities,  and  jC-97»335- 
5  of  ihort  annuities,  making  in  all,  /C*^3^3^9S  -^ 

*  6  Geo.  I.  cap.  6.  . 
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.  The  great  objcft  which  minifters  fcem  to  have  f/f^J^ 
had  in  view,  Gnce  the  commcocement  of  our  pubr  f^.  Natiomsi 
lie  debts,  was  not  to  difcharge  the  principal,  but  to       ' 
diminifh  the  intercft,  fo  as  to  render  their  adnninif-*  fij7|'„'|^*^ 
tration  as  little  burdenfome  to  the  pcopJc>  andcon-*  ^[>^  ^«"«« 
fequencly  as  popular  as  poflible.     Notwithftanding     *'***^ 
principles  of  a  nature*  fo  very  unfavourable  to  the 
exigence  of  a  finking  fund  -,  yet  during  the  whole 
reign  of  George  L   it  was  invariably  appropriate4 
to  the  purpofes  for  which  it  had  been  formed  ;  and» 
rather  than  encroach  upon  ir,  money  was  borrowed 
upon  new  taxes,  when  the  fupplics  In  general  might 
have    been  rai fed,  by  dedicating  the .  furplulTes  pf 
the  old  taxes  to  the  current  fcrvices  of  the  year*.. 
Little  progrefs,    however,    was.  made  difcharging 
the  public  debts ;  for  at  the  fame  inftant .  that  old 
incumbrances  were  thus  paid  off,  new  debts  wer^ 
contracted..   The  (inking  fund  alfo,  until  the  five 
per  cents,  were  reduced  to  four,  in  the  year  1727^ 
hardly  amounted  to  ;^.  600,000  ^^r  annum  ^  and  in 
the  infancy  of  fuch  a  fund,  its  operations  are  very 
limited  and  confined.     It  appears,  however,  from 
the  famous  reprefcnttftion  of  the  Commons,  on  the 
progrefs   made  in  difcharging   the  national   debt, 
voted  the  8ch,  and  prefcnted  to  his  Majcfty  the 
lith  of  April  1728,  that  the  fum  of  ;^.  2,698,41 6 
had  been  paid  off,  between  the    16th  December 
171^,  and  the  date  of  their  refolution*. 

■  Price's  Appeal  on  the  National  Debt,  edit  1762.  p.  29. 
note  B. 
*  Comm.  Journ.  vol.  xxi.  p.  8|. 
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firft  it  was  fuppofed  equally  for  the  advantage  o( steps uk^ 
the  creditor  and  the  publicj  that  it  (hould  be  thus  the  NaHonai 
invariably  applied.    But  when  it  was  no  longer  in-  ^^'* 
lifted  upon  by  the  creditor,  and  when  the  competi- 
tion came  to  be,  not  who  (hould  be  frji^  but  who 
fhould  be  lafi  paid,  it  was  cafy  to  forefee,  that  the 
finking  fund  would  foon  be  alienated,  unlefs  pro« 
te£led  from  the  rapacity  of  minifters,  by  ftrider 
regulations  than  had  as  yet  been  enafled. 

The  firft  encroachment  may  be  traced  to  the  Perrerfion 
year  1728-9*.  It  was  neceflary  to  raife^.  1,250,000  hfg'fl^]'^'' 
for  the  current  fervice  of  the  year  j  and  the  mi- 
nifters boafted,  that  fuch  was  the  flouriftiing  con- 
dition of  the  (inking  fund,  that  it  was  very  well 
able  to  pay  the  intereft  of  that  fum,  and  that  there 
was  noocca(ion  to  impofe  any  new  taxes  upon  the 
people.  In  vain  did  a  member  of  the  houfe  move, 
that  the  fupplies  (hould  be  raifed,  without  creating 
a  new  debt  upon  any  exifting  fund^  The  motion 
pa(red  in  the  negative  without  any  divifion,  and  is 
ftigmatifed  as  having  been  made,  merely  wiich  a 
view  of  diftrcffing  government.  So  little  was  the 
public  at  large  fuppofed  to  be  interefted  in  this  im- 
portant tranfadlion. 

printed  for  R.  Franklin,  in  the  fame  year.  Sir  Nathaniel  fup- 
ported  his  former  opinions  in  a  paper,  entitled,  A  Defence  of 
the  Eflay,  (^c.  primed  for  J.  Peele,  agno  1727. 

*  By  2  Geo.  II.  cap.  3.— -Mr.  Pulteney  fay>,  that  the  firft 
encroachment  made  apon  this  fund,  was  by  an  increafe  of  tho 
civil  Hft;  and  the  fecood,  by  taking  off  the  fait  duty.  See 
Chandler's  Debates,  vd.  vii.  p.  228.  Bat  the(c  were  rather 
circnitoas  than  dired  encroachments. 

ff  Comm.  Jonm.  yd.  xxi.  p.  206. 
VOL.  I.  K  K  The 
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(as  Dr.  Price  obfcrvcs.)  not  accuftomcd  to  refufe  Stepttahn 
the  miniftcr  any  thing,  agreed  to  the  propolal  >  the  National 
**  and  thus  expired,  after  an  exiftence  of  about  '*  /' , 
"  eleven  years,  the  finking  fund,  that  facred  blef- 
«'  fing— once  the  nation's  only  hope— prematurely 
*'  and  cruelly  deftroyed  by  its  own  parent.  Could 
*'  it  have  efeaped  the  hands  cf  violence,  it  would 
**  have  made  us  the  envy  and  the  terror  of  the 
*'  world,  by  leaving  us  at  this  time,  not  only  tax-» 
"  free,  but  in  poffcflion  of  a  treafure,  greater  per- 
*^  haps  than  ever  was  enjoyed  by  any  kingdom  ^4 
This  learned  and  refpeflable  authori  has  perhaps 
carried  his  enthufiafm  too  far,  with  regard  to  the 
advantages  refuking  from  an  invariable  appropri- 
ation of  this  fund  ;  but  he  fpeaks  with  that  honed 
warmth,  which  every  real  patriot  feels,  in  a  matter 
fo  interefting  to  the  public. 

It  is  unneceflary  to  inquire  very  minutely,  into 
the  application  of  the  finking  fund,  after  it  waa 
thus  fatally  perverted  ;  for  though  it  has  been  occa* 
fionally  applied  for  difcharging  fome  part  of  our 
incumbrances,  yet  it  has  been  much  oftener  ex- 
pended in  the  current  fervices  of  the  year,  and  con- 
iequently  has  not  been  produdive  of  any  material 
advantage  ;  on  the  contrary,  has  loaded  the  public 
with  a  heavy  burden,  to  encourage  the  profufion  of 
minifters,  and  to  difcourage,  fo  far  as  a  weight  of 
taxes  is  able  to  do  it,  the  general  induftry  of  the 
people. 

*  Appeal  on  the  National  Debt,  p.  38. 

K  K  a  Sir 
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Sfifi  uhn^  Sir  Robert  Walpolc,  was  not  only  the  perfon,  by 
tki  NMm^t  whole  means  the  (inking  fund  was  perverted^  but 
^^'^^  he  alfo  exerted  his  abilides  and  influence  in  pariia- 
R«jeaiii|  of  ment,  to  prevent  the  rcdu6Kon  of  a  confiderable 

the  plan  for  -         *  ,  , 

fedodnt  the  part  of  the  public  debt,  from  4  to  3  per  ceni.^  which 
thepubuif    inight  hive  been  eafily  effected  in  the  year  1737. 
^dt,  An.    fj^g  ^  pgjr  cents,  at  that  time,  bore  a  premium  at 
the  market;  confequently,  there  could  have  been 
no  difficulty,  in  procuring  money  at  that  rate,  to 
pay  off  fuch  of  the  creditors  as  were  unwilling  to 
agree  to  the  reduftion.    But  the  meafure   being 
fuggeiled  by  that  inflexible  patriot  Sir  John  Barnard, 
who  was  generally  in  oppofition  to  the  miniller,  die 
whole  power  of  government  was  exerted,  to  de- 
prive him  of  the  jufl:  applaufe  he  would  have  ac- 
quired, by  bringing  fuch  a  meafure  tp  bear.     The 
motions,   however,  which  were  made,  *^  that  all 
•*  the  public   funds,  redeemable  by  law,  carrying 
**  intereft  at  four,  (hould,  with  the  content  of  the 
**  proprietors,  be  reduced  to  three  per  cent,  i"  and 
•*  that  his  majcfty  (hould  be  enabled  to  borrow,  any 
"  fum  of  money  that  might  be  neceflary,  for  re- 
"  deeming  the  debts  of  thofe  who  rcfufcd  to  con- 
<*  fent  to  the  reduftion  j"  were  voted,  after  fomc 
oppofition.     But  the  bill  that  was  drawn  up,  in 
confcquence  of  thefe  refolutions,  was  not  even  fcnt 
to  a  committee  ^     It  is  aftonifhing  what  abfurd 

arguments 

^  Comm.  Journ.  xxH.  p.  834.  The  divifion  was  222  in  it- 
Your  of  the  firil  motiOD,  and  157  agunft  it.  But  the  fecosd 
divifion  was  very  oppoiitc  to  the  firft ;  249  being  tgtinft  the. 
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arguments  were  made  ufc  of,  to  prevent  this  pro-  Steps  taken 
pofal  paffing  into  a  law.     It  was  urged,  that  fuch  a  !L  ^^w 
redudkion,  inftead  of  tending  to  incrcafc  our  trade,  ^*^'*  ^% 
and  to  improve  the  landed  property  of  the  nation, 
would  probably  contribute   to  the  ruin  of   both.      ' 
The  pitiable  cafe  of  widows  and  orphans,  whole 
income  would  be  thus  diminifhed,  was  loudly  de- 
plored ;  and  in  panicular,  it  was  aflerted,  that  it ' 
would  prove  deftruftive  and  ruinous  to  the  capital, 
in   whofe  neighbourhood   the  greater  part  of  the 
{lock- holders  and  annuitants  could  no  longer  afford 
to  live,  but  would  be  obliged  to  retire  to  remote 
and  cheap  diftrids  in  the  country.     It  was  alfo  con* 
tended,  that  the  fcheme  was  impradticable,  though 
a  fimilar  one  had  been  carried  into  effedt  anno  1716, 
and    was   afterwards  put  in   praftice  under   Mr. 
Pelham^s  adminiftration.     It  is  difficult  to  edimate 
the  lofs,  which  the  public  fuftained,  in  confequence 
of  this  propofal  having  been  rejefted.  The  capital  of 
the  South  Sea  company,  at  Chriftmas  1738,  when  the 
redu6tion  would   have  taken  place,  amounted  to 
j{^- 27,300,000  i    one   per    cent,    on    which    was 
£*  2^2*000  per  annum.     It  continued  at  four^^r 
cenL  till  December  1750,  and  at  three  one- half  jp^ 
cent,  until   December  1757.     The  difference  of 
intereft  which   the  public    paid  in   the    interval, 
amounted  to  four  millions  and  a  half^  and  when  it 


bill,  and  134  only  for  it.  This  proves  how  efficacioaily  the  mi* 
sifter  had  made  afe  of  his  influence  to  overturn  the  plan.  Ditto, 
p.  368. 

K  K   3  is 
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|.  Dae  to  the  Bank  of  England  H.  8,486,800  o  o     5/f^i  ta\m 

2.  Due  to  the  Soath  Sea  Company  Z7»S<^2,20^  5  ^     [leNa^nal 

3.  Due  to  the  Eaftlndia  Company  3,200,000  o  o     j)cbt,(^e. 

4.  Annuiues  transferrable  at  the  Bank  of 
England  -  -  18,402,472  o  10 

5.  Annuities  on  the'  plate  a£t,  transfer* 
rablc  at  the  Exchequer  -  3 1 2,000  o  o 

iC- 57»703'^75  ^  4 


The  firft  refolution  of  the  Houfe  of  Commons, 
in  regard  to  this  reduftion,  paflcd  on  the  29th  of 
November  1749.  The  purport  of  it  was,  that 
fuch  public  creditors  as  received  an  intercft  of  4 
per  cent,  upon  their  capital,  redeemable  by  parlia- 
ment, who  would  fignify,  on  or  before  the  aSth  of 
February  1749-50,  their  acceptance  o(  3  per  cent. 
intercft  from  December  1757,  fhould  have  their 
debts  made  irredeemable  until  that  period,  and 
Ihould  receive  in  the  interval,  4  per  cent,  intereft 
till  December  1750,  and  three  one  half  ^^r  cent. 
from  that  time  until  the  whole  reduftion  took 
place.  It  met  with  no  oppofition ;  and  the  com- 
miflioncrs  and  officers  of  the  Trcafury,  and  Sir 
John  Barnard,  the  original  propofer,  were  ordered 
to  bring  in  the  bilK 

Every  pcrfon  muft  perceive,  that  to  difchargc  fo 
immenfe  a  capital  at  once,  was  totally  impradlica- 
ble.  Yet  fuch  was  the  influx  of  money  into  this 
country,  and  the  high  credit  which  it  then  enjoyed, 
that  new  loans  could  have  been  obtained  at  3  per 
(cnt.  to  pay  off  fome  part  of  the  creditors  5  ^nd  ^ 

K  K  4  lAoney 


I 


a 
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I  ccftf.  for  their  money, 

their  favour.     But  an 
j        i  time,  that  the  peace  w 

/  and  a  variety  of  objci 

the  part  of  the  credito 
and  others  recommend 
the  fcheme  >\as  likely 
the  (lockholders  having 
of  the  terms  propofed, 

It  was  at  thiscrifis  (( 
Sir  John  Barnard  wro 
**  tions  on  the  Propofal 
**  the  National  Debt" 
clearly,  the  general  utili 
advantages  which  it  woi 

■  Printed  by  J.  OfborD>  an 
tind\ion  between  a  public  and  ] 
•«  The  lauer  (he  fays)  has  a 
^*  he  wants  it>  which  the  crc 
P.  7.     He  was  d\(o  the  authoi 

i:/v-j 


I 


I 
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ihcmfclves,  that,  before  the   28th  of  February,  f^'^^!^ 
about  forty  millions  were  fubfcribed.  tkeiiiawnd 

Little  difficulty  would  have  been  found,  to  pro-  >g  ^' , 
cure  money  for  paying  ofF,  in  the  fpace  of  a  few 
years,  thofc  annuities  which  remained  unfubfcribedt 
It  was  therefore  rcfdlved,  to  punifh  fuch  as  fliowed 
a  difpofition,  by  their  tardy  acceptance,  to  defeat 
fo  beneficial  a  propofal  to  themfelves  and  the  pub- 
lic. Accordingly^  a  bill  was  brought  in,  by  which 
the  fecond  fublcribers  were  reduced  from  3f  to  3  • 

^er  cent,  at  December  1755  j  two  years  fooner  thap 
thofe  proprietors  who  had  (ignified  their  aflent  to 
the  original  propofal.  Above  eight  millions,  ex- 
clufive  of  the  India  and  South  Sea  (lock* ,  were 
fubfcribcd  on  thefe  reduced  terms;  and  the  re- 
mainder, amounting  to  three  millions  and  a  hal^ 
was  paid  ofF  by  new  loans  at  3  per  cent.,  and  by 
the  produce  of  the  finking  fund,  **  Thus,  (fays  an 
"  intelligent  writer),  thefe  adts  were  paflcd,  which 
'*  received  their  currency  from  the  fair  charadter, 
"  both  for  knowledge  and  integrity,  of  that  diftin- 
'*  guiflied  patriot  Sir  John  Barnard,  whofc  con- 
^*  currence  with  the  miniftry,  procured  fuch  & 
^'  quick  paffage  through  the  Houfe  to  the  laws 
^'  themfelves,  and  whofe  judgment,  in  matters 
'^  of  that  nature,  has  for  many  years  had  fuch 
<^  weight  with   the   public,   that    the    fuccefs  of 

*  The  Sooth  Sea  Company*  however,  received  (ia  confe- 
qaence  of  24  Geo.  II.  cap.  11.)  intereft  upon  their  capital  of 
£'  3*^3»7S4 : 8 :  6i  at  the  rate  of  ^  fir  €mt.  nndl  the  25tli 
December  1757. 

**thc 


)  HISTORY  OF  THE  ruBtrc  BE\^NUF.       Part  11, 

r<bw    "  the    mcariire  nitich  depended    ujioii    liis   ilSflii 

riiCji   "  arce"." 

'■^''         The  narur^  of  ihts  great  operation,  will  appear 

in  one  view  from  ihc  following  (laicmcni. 


1.  .?.,*/rryf »« 


link  Stock  £.  S 

lid  Itiilli  flnck 
iiuih  Sa  Aock 
■MihituAnni 


—  —      Jiowiyo*     ■     vj 

'.I'S.-'W     i     o        6.016,181     0     5  ».i7»t»«  "     L 


£'S7.70),47S     S    1{ 


An  this  was  the  lift  imporcanr  rcduftion  that  took 
place,  it  may  not  be  improper,  to  give  a  general' 
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Brought  forward^ 


2.  Reduction. 

1 .  To  the  reduflion,  by  the  bargain  with 
the  South  Sea  Company,  from  5  to  4 
percent,  commencing  Midfammer  1727 

2.  To  the  reduction  on  part  of  the  debt 
due  to  the  Bank  at  ditto,  in  confeqnence 
of  a  feparate  agreement,  excluiive  of 
the  four  millions  purchafed  from  the 
South  Sea  Company 

3.  Reduction. 

I  •  To  various  annuities,  reduced  from  4 
to  3  per  cent,  at  different  periods,  from 
Dec.  17^0  to  ditto  1757,  including 
only  the  annuities  fubfcribed,  or  af- 
terwards admitted 

2.  To  jf.  2,100,000  borrowed  at  3  pir 
cent^  to  pay  certain  unfubfcribed  ^per 
cent.  Sooth  Sea  anpuiiics 


^•324,455    10  loi  Steps  taUm 

to  dimUafb 
the  Nsntnal. 
Deht,  &f. 


339*63*     3  «<> 


37>7SO    5    H 


544,134    6    8i 


2 1,000     O     O 


^•1,266,971     6  I  if 


For  the  propriety  of  fuch  rcduflions.  Sir  John 
Barnard  has  ably  contended ;  nor  is  it  poffible  to 
flate  the  arguments  in  their  behalf  in  a  clearer 
light. 

*^  When  the  nation  (he  fays)  is  under  aneceflity 
*f  of  raifing  money,  more  than  can  be  fupplied  by 

taxes  paid  within  the  year,  they  mortgage  fome 

particular  taxes  for  payment  of  the  intereft  of  a 
•'  fum  of  money  borrowed  j  and  they  are  obliged 
•*  to  give  fuch  intereft  and  preniiumS|  as  will  in- 
ff  ducc  people  to  lend  their  money,  let  the  term* 

^*  be 
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"  mcnt  ot  the  principa 

"  the  aft  provides.  An 

**  down  to  redeem  the 

"  the  fund  only.     If  th 

"  the  debts  contrafted 

''  deemable.     But  the  | 

"  by  what  means  they  c 

**  charge  of  the  capital  i 

"  be  borrowed,  cheapei 

"  the  public,  it  is  incu 

"'  (with  great  deference 

"  the  nation  have  a  righ 

"  make  ufe  of  the  opp< 

*'  the  people  in  general  aJ 

Notwithftanding  fuch  c 

the   important  circumfta 

tions,  that  the  public,  by 

is  above  £.  1,200,000  a 

would  othcrwife  be,  yet 

opinions  are  dcfervedly  j 

^'  the  nation  is  Wl^f^u,  «.^ 
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more  than  it  has  gained ;'  and,  indeed,  Is  for  fj'^^;^ 
making  all  future  loans  irreducible '.  ^dJ^S^ 

I  am  ready  to   confcfs,   that  fuch  rcduflions, 

joined  to  the  inattention  of  our  financial  miniftcrs, 
to  every  thing  but  providing  for  the  prcfent  mo- 
ment, regardlcfs  of  the  burdens  of  pofterity,  have 
been  the  means  of  accumulating  an  artificial  capi- 
tal to  a  confiderable  amount ;  but  furely  that  cir- 
cumdance,  however  unfortunate,  is  amply  compcn- 
fated  by  an  addition  o(  £.  1^200,000  per  a?inum, 
to  our  unencumbered  revenue. 

"  The  favings  produced  by  fuch  reduftions  (we 
'^  are  told  by  the  fame  author)  being  expended  on 
•'  current  fervices,  tempt  to  extravagance ;  give  a 
*'  fallacious  appearance  of  opulence,  and  by  mak- 
ing our  debts  fit  lighter,  render  us  lefs  anxious 
about  redeeming  them,  and  left  apprehenfive  of 
*'  danger  from  their  increafe  '.'*  All  this  may  be 
very  true,  yet  ftill  the  gain  of  £.  i, 200,000  per 
annum,  counterbalances  thefe  evils.  If  it  tempts 
to  extravagance,  it  alfo  furnifhes  the  means  of 
wafte,  without  additional  burdens  upon  the  people ) 
if  it  makes  our  debts  fit  lighter,  it  prevents  the  in- 
duftry  of  the  people  being  overloaded  with  taxes, 
and  enables  them  the  better  to  increafe  the  wealth 

^  Sec  ^)r.  Price's  Tracts  on  Civil  Liberty ,  p.  201  and  203, 
The  fird  redudion  an/t9  17179  the  Do^or  thinks,  was  neceifary 
in  order  to  begin  a  linking  fund.  The  others,  he  totally  dii^ 
approves. 

'  Ibid.  p.  20X.  Alfo  the  condufion  of  Sir  Nathaniel  GoaldS 
Eflay  on  the  Public  Debts  of  this  Kingdom. 

and 
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^  or  me  acots ".     JBut 

nion,  that  this  is  not 
i;  be  made  of  it ;  nay, 

•*  that  to  whatever  ufi 

«*  plied,  the  nation  mi 

t  "  part  of  it  is  appropi 

•'  the  year,  it  prevei 
*'  new  taxes  i  and  thai 
•*  of  the  intended  fav 
^'  tcrmined." 

Unfortunately,  how 
were  fccured,  no  fteps 
inviolable  appropriati 
plus,  for  the  extinftion 
Nor  did  another  j 
meet  with  a  better  fati 

It  was  urged,  with 

gument,  that  by  fuch 

the  creditor  was  curta 

, continued  the  fame;  ^ 

enhance  the  orice  of  p 
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taiqf^  would  be  greatly  iditniniilbedj  and  the  nation  su^  tak^ 
in  general  would  be  relieved^  from  many  of  thofe  rL/^JfiW 
burdcnfotnc  duties  which  check  its  induftry  and  ^'^^^  ^^' 
commcrcei  and  by  which  more  than  double  the 
ium  that  is  paid  to  the  exchequer^  is  extracted 
from  the  pockets  of  the  people". 

Every  fiiend  to  the  intercft  of  this  country^  will 
regret>  that  one  or  opher  of  tbefe  meafures  was  not 
adopted.  If  an  unalienable  finking  fund  had  been 
eftabU(hed|  it  would  have  been  ftilly  afcertained^ 
before  this  rime>  how  far  fuch  a  plan  is  entitled  to 
all  the  praifes  which  have  been  laviihed  on  it  s  or  if 
taxes  to  the  amount  of  above  half  a  million  had  been 
taken  off,  tide  effects  of  diminifhing  the  burdens  of 
the  people  would  not  have  been  at  this  hour  pro- 
blematical. Every  difEcuIty  with  regard  to  the 
proper  application,  or  the  entire  abolition  of  a 
finking  fund,  would  have  been  removed;  and  the 
fteps  which  ought  to  be  purfued,  would  have  refted, 
not  on  arguments  (which  are  too  often  fallacious), 
but  on  experience,  which  cannot  err. 

It  would  be  improper  to  conclude  this  fubje6t, 
without  taking  noace  of  a  very  important  circum* 
(lance ;  namely,  that  the  plan  propofed  in  1749^ 
for  reducing  the  intereft  of  the  funds,  was  as  loudly 
exclaimed  againft,  as  being  contrary  to  the  &ith  of 
parliament,  and  likely  to  deftroy  the  whole  credit 

■  See  A  difpaffionate  Remonilrance  on  the  Nature  and  Ten- 
dency of  the  Laws  now  in  force,  for  the  RednAion  of  Intereft^ 

VOL.  I.  L  L  of 


be  alarmed  by  groun* 

from  carrying  ufeful  mi 

apprehenfions,  that  pi 

and  delicate  a  nature 

flighteft  touch,  or  mini 

been  the  cafe,  our  cr 

vived  the  operation  we 

p'an.  Inerc  is  nothing  u 

^"-  '750.    tance,  connefted  with 

the  reign  of  George  I] 

ticularly  taken  notice  o 

mirable  Eflay  on  the 

plan  that  lie  propofed  i 

debt. 

The  debt,  which  t 
eighty  millions,  this  if 
was  not  a  twelfth  part  c 
the  annual  intereft  of  it 
part  of  the  national  inc( 
fore,  fo  flight  an  incui 
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confequence  to  the  community,  than  was  generally  sms  taken 
imagined  I  and  the  debt>  he  aflerted^  might  be  in-  tbtNanmd 
creafed  to  double  the  fum  without  any  real  danger  ^*^^>  ^''  ^ 
of  a  national  bankruptcy  ^.    fiut,  as  others  might 
be  of  a  different  opinion,  he  added  a  plan  well  en-  ^ 
tided  to  the  moft  mature  (ion(ideration. 

*'  Let  the  eighty  millions  debt  be  divided  iiito 
'^  eighty  equal  parts  of  a  million  each,  to  be  paid 
**  off  feverally,  by  an  equal  number  of  feparate 
**  and  independent  claflcs  of  fubfcribers,  whofc  re- 
^^  fpe£live  confticuents  (hall>  in  cdnlideration  of 
*'  fuch  fubfcriptions,  be  jointly  and  feverally  ihte- 
<<  refted  in  an  equivalent  annuity,  to  be  granted  to 
^'  each  clafs,  for  the  term  aforefaid,  with  benefit  of 
•«  furvivorlhip. 

*'  Let  it  be  enabled,  then,  that  the  intereft  of 
*'  one  million,  at  three  one-half  fer  cent.,  be  con- 
**  verted  into  a  capital  annuity  of  thirty-five  thou- 
^^/and  pounds,  and  granted,  for  ninety-nine  years 
<'  abfolute,  to  any  body  or  cla(s  of  fubfcribefs, 
^*  who,  in  confideration  thereof,  will  advance  the 
^'  fum  of  one  million  towards  diicharglng  fo  much 
«'  of  the  national  debt* 

^<  That  the  (me  million,  fo  to  be  fubfcfibed,  be 
/<  divided  \nto  four  thoufand  parts  or  Ihares  of  two 
^'  hundred  and  fifty  pounds,  and  the  capital  annuity 
«*  of  thirty  five  thoufand  pounds,  into  ^i^r  thoufand 
''  leflcr  annuities  of  eight  pounds  fifteen  ihillings 

fitntxk  Effay  on  the  National  Debc  and  Nadonal  Capital,  by 
Andrew  Hookr,  E(q.  prinud  for  W.  Ovren,  mtno  175a.  p.  44^ 

L  i  a  "  each 


"  in  the  faid  grant,  ; 
"  greater  number  of  (] 

"t/ie  number  of  his  m 

"  number  of  his  fliares 

**  That,  in  confidera 

**  cipal  money,  every  1 

"  to  fuch  annual  augme 

**  nuitics,  as  (hall,  from 

"  fualtics  of  mortality  a 

*•  clafs  i  fo  that,  before  i 

*'  term,  the  whole  caj 

*•  thoufand  pounds  mav 

"  fubfcribers,  or  his  or' 

"  cafe  niall  happen,  wh< 

"  fliall  be  the  Jaft  furviv, 

«'  clafs. 

"  That  the  governme 
"  fcrence  to  all  other  fut 
"  C'pal  money  as  fhall, 
**  fcription,  be  aftuallv  ; 
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^*  pendent  of  each  other,  yet  that  individuals  may  ^['Qjf^^ 
'*  become  fubfcribera  in  as  many  claiTcs  ^s  they  tju-mtmaf 
•'  pleaici  and  their  nominees  in  one  cla6  be  nom}  -       *  /' 
'*  nees  in  every  other  clafs^  as  they  (hall  think  gt« 
*^An<Haftly, 

^  That  the  government,  on  payment  of  the  ca- 
•*  pital  annuities  of  thirty-five  tbaujand  pounds  ;o 
**  the  fcveral  claflTes,  be  abfolutely  difchargcd  from 
**  all  future  claims  of  individuals,  touching  their 
**  reipedlive  fhares,  proportions,  and  interefts, 
*'  therein ;  and  that  all  matters  relating  thereto  be 
^*  trarifafted  ^mong  themftlves,  and  determined  by 
f*  a  court  of  diredors,  to  be  eleftea  and  appointed 
^<  in  fuch  manner  as  (hall  be  thought  fit,  who^  by  law 
*^  (hall  be  fully  authorifed  and  empowered  to  make 
^*  the  refpeftive  dividends,  and,  from  time  to  time, 
*^  adjuft  all  claims  thereto;  fubjeft,  neverthele/i, 
*•  to  an  appeal  to  the  Lords  of  the  Treafury,  who, 
'^  in  2i,Jfumtnary  way^  (hall  finally  hear  and  deter* 
^<  mine  the  fame  */* 

It  is  in  general  to  be  remarked,  on  every  plan 
that  has  been  propoied  for  paying  oflf  the  whole 
of  the  national  debt^  with  the  voliintary  coqfent  of 
the  creditors,  that  qo  one  fcheme  will  fuit  the  ideas 
of  every  individual  of  which  that  numerous  body  is 
compofed:  Each  djffcrent  fpecies  of  (lock  has  its 
refpeftive  friends  and  favourers.  Some  prefer  per- 
petual, others  temporary  annuities.  One  iet  of 
paen  look  no  farther  thaa  themfelves^  whilft  another 

%  ZAy,  p.  46. 

^^3  '^ 
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Ui^  is  anxious  to  fccurc  fplcndour  and  opulence  to  their 
««*.«/  pofterity.  And  in  r^ard  to  Mr.  Hookc's  fcheme, 
'  as  no  i  neon  fid  erable  part  of  our  public  funds  be- 

longs to  corporaiions,  to  whom  an  annuity  of  99 
years  would  in  no  refpeft  be  eligible,  it  is  probable, 
that  nothing  but  compulfion  would  induce  them  to 
sgrce  to  fuch  a  propofal. 

But  though  it  is  liable  to  thcfe  objeftions,  when 
carried  to  an  extreme,  yet,  on  a  triorc  limited  fcalc, 
and  with  fuqh  alterations  aswoqld  befuitabic  to  the 
prefcnt  ftate  of  our  funds,  the  plan  might  be  tried 
with  perfeft  fafcty  to  the  public.  Though  bor- 
rowing money  on  terpporary  annuities,  is  wretched 
policy  in  time  of  war,  when  the  ftate  is  in  the 
power  of  tiic  money-Icnderj  yet,  in  a  time  of  peace, 
tke  lender  is  tbejervant  of  the  borrower^  and  better 
terras  may  be  procured.  And  if  there  Mfcrc  a  fci  of 
men,  fpecially  appointed,  for  the  fole  purpofe  of 
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when  that  objcflt  was  accomplifhcd,  no  good  re  a-  Su^t  miw 
ion  can  be  afligned,  why  fome  cfFcdual  fyftcm  was  u,  Natum^i 
not  purfued  for  bringing  our  finances  into  good  or-  ^^'^''  ^'\ 
dcr.  A  more  fftvourablc  opportunity  never  cxiftcd. 
At  firft,  indeed^  our  funds  (for  reafons  which  are 
dated  by  an  excellent  political  author  *)  did  not 
ri(e  in  the  fame  proportion  that  they  did  after  the 
peace  of  Aix  la  C^apelle :  but  wealth  abounded  in  ' 
the  country  ^  the  value  of  the  (locks  was  increafing 
every  day  -,  and   mortgages   were   obtained^  for 
immenfe  fums^  on  private  fecurity,  at  3  and  a  half 
per  cent.    Thefe  profpcrous  times,  howpver,  were 
fufifered  to  pafs  away  unheeded^  amidft  the  fquab- 
bles  of  party. 

During  the  former  peace,  ;^*  10,739,793  of  debts,  oebtprid 
funded  and  unfunded,  were  paid  off^.     But  that     ' 
reduAion  did  not  take  place,  from  favings  out  of 
the  ordinary  revenues  of  the  ftate :  for  it  is  calcu- 
lated, by  a  moft  rcfpedable  author,   that  above     , 
five  millions  of  that  fmall  diminution,  arofe  from 
extraneous  articles,  fuch  as  the  balances  in  the 
hands  of  different  public  accountants  5  the  produce 
of  the  French  prizes ;  compofitions  for  French  pri* 
foners ;  the  fum  paid  by  the  Bank  for  the  renewal  of 
its  charter  i  and  two  millions  received  from  the.Ead 
India  Company,  in  lieu  of  the  claim  which  the 
public  had  to  the  territorial  acquifuions,  &:c.  &c,^ 

^  Politic.  Econ.  vol.  ii«  p*  399. 

^  Dr.  Price's  Trads  on  Civil  Liberty,  p.  177. 

^  Wealth  of  Nations^  vpl.  ii.  p*  SSS* 
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hit  been  amafled  in  it,  by  the  induftiy  of  its  iaha-  ^%l^ . 
bitancs.    It  is^  however^  a  curious  iiibjed  of  poll*  tAeN4uiM^ 
tical  fpeculationj  whether  that  wealth  might  nqt    "^'^   *'^ 
have  been  greatly  augmented^  if  the  furplus  of  itt 
revenue^  inftead  of  being  employed  in  diminiOiing    , 
its  debts,  had  been  expended  in  the  encourage- 
ment of  induftryi  in  promoting  the  cultivadoa 
of  the  foil^  and  in  extending  commerce  and  navi? 
gation :  if,  for  example,  thofc  millions  which  have  ' 
been  applied  to  difcharge  our  public  debts,  bad 
been  dedicated  to  fuch  beneficial  public  purpo(es, 
whether  the  nation  would  not  have  been,  at  the 
prefent  moment,  in  ^  richer  and  more  flourilhing 
fuuation  ? 

The  mercandle  fyftem,  as  it  has  been  called, 
has  received  fuch  a  blow  from  the  writings  of  a 
refpedable  modern  author  ^^  that  it  is  with  cotSu 
derable  difiidcnce,  wc  venture  to  fugged  the  pofli* 
biKty  of  its  being  extended  to  advantage.  But  the 
happieft  theory,  fupported  by  the  mod  plaufible 
arguments,  may  be  invalidated  by  a  (ingle  fa£t» 
Notwithftanding  every  objection  which  has  been 
urged  againit  this  fyftem,  ^^  though  its  mean  and 
^'  malignant  expedients  have  diminifhed,  inflead 
<<  of  tncreafing,  the  whole  quandty  of  manufac- 
^^  turing  induftry  maintained  in  Great  Britain  i 
<<  though  it  difcourages  the  improvement  of  land, 
<<  and  hurts  the  intcrefl;  of  every  order  in  the  flace, 
^^  to  promote  the  little  interefl  of  one  litde  order 

'  Wealih  of  Naiioosy  by  Dr.  Adam  Squith^  voK  ii. 
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real  beneGr.    How  (bon  might  the  fcene  be  altered^  sti^t  tckm 

•  •      •  to  diminiA 

were  proper  encouragement  given  to  their  exer-  rA«  iv;«w 
tions  1  Nor  would  the  general  wealth  of  the  coun-  f^*  ^'' 
try  alone  be  augmented.    The  addition  that .  might 
be  made  to  the  maritime  ftrength  of  the  kingdom; 
by  ad(^cing  fuch  a  meafure,  would  be  iocftima* 
ble^ 

England  has  been  under  the  neceflity  of  impoC> 
ing  upon  \ik\f,  fuch  a  heavy  load  of  taxe8»  that 
neither  the  produfts  of  its  land,  nor  all  the  manu- 
fadures  of  iu  people,  can  ftand  a  competition  with 
chofe  of  other  powers  in  foreign  markets.  The 
exportation  therefore  of  grain^  and  of  fome  other 
articles^  has  met  with  encouragement  from  the  le* 
giflature ;  and  bounties  have  been  given^  <<  which 
'<  have  operated,  like  the  warmth  which,  in  a  hu* 
<<  man  body,  one  member  communicates  to 
**  another,  when  it  (lands  in  need  of  it*/*  Were 
thefe  bounties  to  be  encreafed  from  the  furplus  of 
the  national  revenue,  how  much  might  not  agri« 
culture  be  extended )  to  what  a  height  might  not 
pur  commerce  be  railed ;  and  how  foon  might  not 
Great  Britain  become  the  emporium  of  Europe  1 

'  Some  bonnties  have  been  given  to  bofles  and  on  herrings 
exported,  but  tb^  expence  has  been  great  without  any  real  be« 
nefit«  The  high  price  of  fait,  proper  for  the  purpofe  of  curing, 
and  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  caflct  in  a  diftant  and  indigent 
country,  are  the  principal  obitades  to  the  fuccefs  of  the  fiihery, 
and  to  remove  which  the  legiflature  ought  to  be  the  more  atten* 
tive,  as  it  may  be  done  at  little  expence* 

K  PofUethwayte's  Troe  Syftcip,  vol.  ii«  p.  360. 

But 
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F  Mim  But  the  qucflion  to  which  dte  reader's  attention 
v^w  is  more  pjriicularly  calleU  at  prcfent,  is,  if  the  fun) 
'^''  that  has  been  taken  from  the  fmking  fund,  and  ap- 
plied to  the  difcharge  of  our  funded  incumbrances, 
had  bee  a  expended  folely  in  making  Great  Britain 
one  populous  and  cultivated  field  or  garden; 
whether  the  nation  could  not  have  borne  the 
whole  debt,  with  lefs  difficulty,  than  it  nnw  can 
fupport  the  debt  as  it  has  been  reduced?  Twenty- 
four  millions  laid  out  in  promoting  the  improve- 
ment and  cuhivauoo  of  tijc  foil,  would  have  ren- 
dered tvcry  acre  in  the  kingdom  produfiivc  of 
fome  valuable  article.  The  whole  country  would 
have  exhibited  one  tmintcrrupced  fcenc  of  labour 
and  fertility.  No  more  writ-founded  complaints 
would  be  heard,  that  the  number  of  the  people  had 
dccreafed,  that  the  poor  wanted  encouragerocac  to 
indnftry,  or  the  means  of  employment*'. 
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what  arguments  another  mode  of  applying  the  (lir«  ^"^f^f^ 
plus  revetiue  has  been  fupporred.  tke  n^iumm 

There  is  no  axiom  in  Euclid  more  felf-evident    '  *    \ 
than  this,  that  if  the  debts  of  a  nation  arc  never  *•  ^J?^' 

,.     •    .  ,  Public  accu- 

diminiihed,  and  if  no  fteps  arc  taken  to  promote  mokuoni. 
the  increafe  of  its  wealth,  it  muft  foon  be  involved 
in  the  greateft  mifcry  and  diftrefs.  If  the  furplus 
of  its  revenue  therefore,  cannot  fafely  be  expend* 
cd,  in  the  encouragement  of  its  agriculture,  its  in- 
duftry,  and  its  commerce ;  "  if  the  fovercign,  in 
attempting  to  perform  fuch  a  duty,  is  expofcd  to 
innumerable  deluHons  ;  and  if  directing  the  in- 
duftry  of  the  people  towards  employments,  the 
**  mod  fuicable  to  the  general  interefts  of  fociety, 
*^  is  a  tafk  for  which  no  human  wifdom  or  know- 
^'  ledge  could  ever  be  fufficient,"  nothing  then  re- 
mains, but  to  drain  every  nerve,  to  leflcn.  the  pub- 
lic debts,  by  the  annual  application  of  a  fum,  not 
like  the  preftnt  finking  fund,  fometlmcs  to  one  pur- 
poie  and  fometimes  to  another,  but  invariably  to 
the  difcharge  of  our    incumbrances. 

To  prove  how  efficacious  fuch  a  fund  would  be, 
let  it  only  be  confidered,  that  if  a  million  were  in- 
violably appropriated,  it  would  difcharge,  in  the 
Ihort  fpace  of  fixty  years,  a  capital  of  nearly  three 
hundred  and  fcventcen  millions  of  3  per  cents.^  at 
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to  the  throne*  ht  acquired  two  millions  more  by  conqueft^,  and 
the  fame  nomber  by  an  increafe  of  population.  The  latter,  al* 
together  owing  to  the  judicious  meafures  he  purftied,  for  im* 
proving  hit  kingdom,  by  public  encouragimmt* 

1     V  .the 
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*  • 

be  deprived  of  fo  important  a  refource,  whilft  the  Steps  taken 
cefytain  effedb  of  an  unalienable  finking  fund  will  iL  "S^Lai 
not  be  dinainiihed.     In  the  fpace  of  fixty  years,  it  ^"^^^^'-^ 
will  be  poflefled  of  a  capital  of  three  hundred  and 
feventecn  millions  of  3  per  cents.y  and  it  muft  be  in- 
different to  the  public,  whether  that  capital  confifts 
of  old  debts,  or  of  more  recent  burdens. 

By  fuch  a  plan  alfo,  a  very  plaufible  objeflion  is 
removed,  that  it  would  be  impoflible  to  protcft 
fuch  a  fund  from  the  rapacious  violence  of  minifters. 
For,  let  it  be  made  ufe  of,  when  the  public  fer* 
vice  requires  it ;  but  at  the  fame  time,  let  not  its 
beneficial  tffc£bs  be  put  an  end  to,  by  annihilating 
the  fum  that  is  taken  from  it.  Render  that  fum 
produfti vc  I  let  it  not  enjoy  a  certain  'annual  inte- 
ref(,  and  the  procefs  cannot  be  defeated. 

The  fccond  objeftion  refts,  upon  the  many  evils 
with  which  a  load  of  taxes  is  accompanied;  and 
which  an  unalienable  finking  fund  has  in  fome  de» 
gree  a  tendency  to  accumulate.  It  has  been  urged, 
'^  that  taxes  are  taken,  not  out  of  a  deady  barren^ 
*'  unproduSive  fund,  but  out  of  the  mofl  prolific 
''  of  all  funds;  outofthe  national  (lock  of  induftry. 


iDonths  after  the  author  had  pabficly  recommended  it  in 
the  firil  edition  of  this  work>  and  which  Mr.  Pitt  praifed  at  one 
of  the  bell  meafurcs  that  had  e?er  been  propofed  in  parliamenc. 
See  Pari.  Regifter,  vol.  xx.  p.  201  •  It  was  afterwards  given 
np>  under  the  pretence,  that  by  weekly  purchafes,  the  price  of 
the  flocks  was  kept  up :  yet  to  diminifh  the  amount  of  a  loan 
CO  the  amoooi  of  6«or  7  oiiUioDK,,  the  iooome  tax,  wish  all  its 
craia  of  mifchievoas  confequcnces,  wai^  impofed* 
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muft  have  bccri  convinced,  that  the  management  **/if4f*« 
of  their  affairs,  was  in  the  hands  of  men,  whojj/jj^^/ 
had  nothing  but  their  intereft  at  heart,  and  who  had  ^'^*  ^^' 
devoted  their  time  and  labours  for  the  benefit  and 
falvation  of  their  country.     In  fuch  a  cafe,  it  wilt 
hardly  be  difputed,  that  no  backwardnefs  would 
have  been  found  in  the  Britifti  nation,  in  fubmit* 
ting  to  any  tax  that  would  have  been  neceflary  for 
chat  purpofe. 

Befides,  taxes  do  not  alone  affed  the  induflrious 
part  of  the  community*  When  wifely  impofcd, 
they  in  general  fall  upon  the  idle  confumer,  who 
feldom  thinks  of  making  compound  intereft  of  the 
money  he  might  fave,  if  no  fuch  tax  exifted.  I  fay 
might  fave :  for  if  the  tax  did  not  exift,  the  money, 
inftead  of  being  faved,  would  probably  be  wafted 
in  the  purchafc  of  luxurious  foreign  fuperfluities. 
A  fmall  additional  duty  upon  porter,  an  additional 
land-tax  of  only  fixpencc  in  the  pound,  or,  (ac- 
cording to  Dr.  Price,)  a  tax  iipon  celibacy,  im- 
pofed  at  the  acceffion  of  the  prefent  Royal  Fa- 
mily, would,  before  this  time,  have  extinguifhed 
a  confiderable^  portion  of  our  debts.  What  pof- 
fible  evil  couM  have  arifen  from  any  of  thefe  taxes? 
Would  lefs  porter  have  been  confumed;  fewer 
of  our  fields  been  cultivated  ;  or  would  the  po- 
pulation of  the  country  have  been  decreafed  ? 
Every  one  muft  anfwcr  thefe  queftions  in  the 
negative. 

VOL.  r,  MM  The 
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nakicst  to  accept  of  the  loweft  t>Scr,  or  to:divtdje  I'X^^- 
the  Aim  to  be  paid  out  ppoportlonably  among  chofe  ^^;!^ 
wfaofe  terms  were  equal ".  ,    *    ', 

Under    thc(c  regulations,    unalienable  finking 
funds  may  be  fafcly  and  ufefuUy  eftab)i(hfed» 


Whoever  has  attentively  conRdercd  the  fubjcft  ^ 


ConclnSoa 


this 


treated  of  in  this,  and  the  preceding  Chapter,  will  chapter, 
probably  be  of  opinion,  that  our  prefent  didrefles 
are  in  a  great  meafure  owing,  to  our  want  of  ex* 
perience  in  regard  to  the  funding  fyftem.  Neither 
our  minifters,  nor  the  public,  had  the  example  of 
any  ftate,  in  ancient  or  modern  times,  to  guide 
them  through  fo  intricate  a  labyrinth.  The  objcft, 
therefore,  they  kept  in  view,  was  merely  to  relieve 
the  prcflure  of  the  prefent  moment,  trufting  that 
pofterity  would  find  our,  what  remedy  (hould  be 
applied,  to  prevent  a  ruinous  accumulation  of  the 
burden.  But  had  we  now  the  fame  courfc  to  run, 
our  ftatefmen,  inftru£ted  by   pad  events,  would 

*  By  Mr.  Pitt's  plan,  the  baying  of  the  dock  is  iatrufted  to 
%  brokcri  who  porchifes  at  the  market,  the  whole  ftock  to  be 
booght  at  the  time.  This  forniihes  an  opportunity  for  fpeca* 
lation  and  fraud ;  and  any  fet  of  opulent  men,  combining  to- 
gether, might  profit  confiderably  by  purchafing  all  the  loofe 
ftock  in  the  market,  the  day  before  the  public  broker  muft  ^vy, 
and  felltog  the  fame  ftock  to  him»  ;he  next  day,  on  their  own 
terms.  Whereas,  by  the  meafure  above  foggeftcd,  the  public 
could  not  poflibly  be  injured  by  fuch  fchemes  ;  for  no  fet  of 
men  would  attempt  to  foreftall  the  market,  if  they  neither  knew 
^hc  quantity  of  dock  offered  to  be  fold,  nor  the  terms  at  which 
it  might  be  porchafed, 
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